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Ir is not my intention, nor, indeed, do I consider 
it necessary, to offer any remarks on the Progress of 
Arctic Exploration and Discovery, in which this Conn- 
try has at various times been engaged, during a 
period of three hundred years, in endeavouring to 
discover a Passage between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Occans, which, until 1850, had been sought in vain. 
History has already done justice to the great and 
persevering efforts of the earlicr Arctic Navigators; 
and the deeds of daring, skill, and enterprize which 
characterized the more recont Expeditions, are yet 
too fresh in the memory of the Nation to call for any 
observation here. They must ever remain on im- 
perishable reoord of the prowess and energy of British 
seamen and marines. It must not, however, be for- 
gotten that the earlier Navigators—our Pioncers in 
those icy seas—are entitled to share in the honour 
of the Discovery of a North-West Passage, having 
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indicated the way that led we to solve the difficult 
problem 

The efforts so nobly and persevenngly made by 
this country, in search of Sir John Franklin and his 
companions, must form onc of the brightest pages 
in our history. Proud may a country feel, on turn- 
ing to a record of the deeds of heroism and en- 
durance in connection with this unparalleled search, 
affording as it docs unquestionable evidence that the 
advance of cwilzation and refinement has produced 
no enervating influence or doterioration on the cha- 
ractor of her sons, Nor, in connection with this 
warch, must I omit to mention the noble and spirited 
efforts made by our Transatlantic brethren, efforts 
which bave excited in this country so high au ap- 
preciation an<d such grateful feclings. 

T must also mention the name of a Lady.* who 
hus elicited the admiration and sympathy of the 
world fur the devotion and constaney she has dis 
played and the efforts she has made in endeavouring 
to ascrtain the fate of her heroic husband and his 
brave followers, 

Tet is needless to revert to errors that may have 
been committed in directing the search, which led 
te a failure in the object of these Expeditions. 
For these, we were not responsible — officers 
and men obeyed orders, and did their duty. 
‘That our efforts ct with cutie approval, we have 

+ Lady Proaklm 
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the proud gratification of knowing — our Most 
Gracious Sovereign having marked Her sense of 
our services, by bestowing a Decoration on all en- 
gaged in Arctic Service from 1819 to 1855. 

Deep interest and anxiety were felt, not only in 
this country, but throughout the civilized world, for 
the fate of Sir John Franklin and his companions, 
at the close of 1849, on the retum of the Ex- 
pedition under Sir Jomes C. Ross, in 1849, 
without discovering any traces of them. The 
Government then determined on prosecuting the 
search in an opposite direction, in the hope of 
meeting with the missing vessels towards the ter- 
mination of their voyage. An Expedition, therefore, 
consisting of H.M. Ships ‘Enterprise’ and ‘ In- 
vestigator,’ was immediately fitted ont, and ordered 
to proceed to Behring’s Strait, and enter the Polar 
Sea from the westward. The command was en- 
trusted to Captain Richard Collinson, C.B. That 
officer hoisted his pendant in the ‘ Enterprise,’ and 
the command of the ‘Investigator’ was given to 
Commander Robert J. Le Mesurier M‘Clure. To 
this ship I was appointed. 

These vessels had but recently returned fram the 
Polar Sea, where they had suffered mueb in their 
conflicts with the ice. They were now thoroughly 
repaired, and fitted for further service with all pos- 
sible dispatch, and on the 18th of December were 
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commissioned at Woolwich. As they had a seven 
™monthr’ voyage in perspective, it was necessary that 
they should Jeave England carly in January, so as 
to ensure reaching the iec in good time. So 
rapidly did their equipment proceed, that, to the 
credit of all engaged in it, be it recorded, on the 
10th of January, 1850, three weeks only from the 
date of their commission, both ships were ready for 
sea, 

The perilous nature of the service, to say nothing 
of its popular and philanthropic character, was quite 
sufficient to call forth a host of volunteers. 

The selection of men for Volar Service is a 
duty of the greatest import, for on their phy- 
sical capabilitics and moral endowments must 
depend not only the efficiency of the Expedition, 
but its safety in the hour of emergency. This 
duty, therefore, demanded my greatest care avd 
attention. Men, for Arctic Service, should be of a 
cheerful disposition, free from discase, “ without 
Dlemish and without spot,” inured to the life of 
8 sailor, or, in other words, mgular “ man-o'-war's 
men,” in age varying from twenty to thirty or thirty- 
two years, of middle stature, well-proportioned bodies, 
atrong, and active, with s well-developed, capacious 
chest, sound heart and lunge—organs which, under 
any circumstances, are the most severely taxed— 
of stout, muscular links, with a hyhi, active gait, and 
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free from any constitutional or hereditary predispo- 
sition to disease. A list of the Officers and crew of 
the ‘Investigator * is subjoined. 

Although the ahove requisites were not all com- 
bined in each man, the result hos, I think, provod— 
from the privations and hardships they so long sus- 
tained, and the unprecedented circumstance of their 
number remaining undiminished by death for a 
period of nearly throe years and a half—that they 
were a most efficiont and able body of men, welt 
adapted for the service, on which their powers were 
xo severely tested. 

The preserved meats could not bo got ready in 
time to receive them at Woolwich, aud wo were 
ordered round to Plymouth to await their arrival 
from Ireland. They were supplied by the Messrs. 
Gamble, of Cork, and refloct credit on that firin, both 
from their excellent quality, and from the dispatch 
used in their preparation, owing to the short nolice 
they hed on taking the contruct. We met with 
considerable losses in this valuable article, but from 
causes for which the contractors were not responsiblo, 
The salt-beef and pork were of the same excellent 
quality ; nevertheless, this department of victualling 
admits of wuch improvement. 

The clothing, with which we were liberally sup- 
plied by Government, was well suited for Arctic Ser- 
vice, and contributed largely to our comfort ; but our 
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experience suggested several improvements which 
might be advantageously made in future equip- 
ments. 

On the 10th of January, 1850, we took our 
departure from Woolwich, and after encountering 
very boisterous weather in the Channel, reached 
Plymouth on the morning of the 14th, where we 
found the preserved meats awaiting our arrival. The 
utmost dispatch was uscd in getting them on board, 
and everything was completed for sailing on the 
evening of the 19th of January, whon the ships were 
reported ready for sea. 


A Liat of the Officers end Men of H.MS, ‘ Investigator,’ who" 
Discovered and Made the North-West Passage. 





Baauke, 


Died on board TLM.8. 
‘Resolute,’ olf Cape Cock- 
dura, Nov. 14th, 1863, 
from Consumption. 


(ieebau tes 





Died Apel 13th, 1863, on 
{en leet 
(ote or testi 
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Tas delay which has arisen in the publication of 
this Narrative, has proceeded from circumstances over 
which I had no control. 

On my return, from Arctic Service, at the close 
of 1854, my health was so much shattered, that I 
was unable to undertake any literary labour. Early 
iu the following year, a8 soon as it wes recruited, 
the exigencies of the war in which this country was 
then engaged, called me again into sctive service. 
After taking part in the Baltic campaign, the ship 
to which I belonged was ordered to the West Indies, 
from whence I have but lately returned, and until 
very recently have been unable to devote any time 
to authorship. I still hope, however, that « faithfal 
Personal Narrative of the circumstances attending 
this memorable voyage, may not prove uninterosting. 
Tt possesses the advantage of having been compiled 
from a Journal in which I daily noted events precisely 
as they occurred, and now publish at the request 
of my former shipmates, 

‘My principal object in writing this Work, has been 
to do justice to every one engaged in a voyage which, 
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for its duration and privatious, is, 1 believe, un- 
parallelod in Maritime annals; and to placo before 
the world an accurate account of deeds, which, for 
heroism, devotion, aud endurance, have never been 
surpassed ; feeling assured that all employed in this 
Expedition are cntitled to the admiration and the 
gratitude of their country. Agreeable as this daty 
has been to me, it has not been without ita alloy. 
I havo felt that 1 could not, consistently with the 
impartial discharge of my duty as the Listorian 
of the North-West Passage, record some of the 
events, without giving them what I know to be 
both a just, and an honest criticism. ‘That we 
committed errors in our voyage, it is vain to deny ; 
and, unpleasant us it has been to me to point them 
out, 1 should consider mysclf unworthy the title 1 
have assumed, bad I shrunk from doing #0. 1 trust, 
however, my remarks will be received in the spirit 
which induced me to make them, and that others 
may avoid the errors we committed, should they 
ever be engage:| on a similar service. 

It has been stated that our Discovery of the Pes- 
sage was secoudery to that of Sir John Franklin's 
Expedition. This, in the present state of our know- 
ledge rogarding the fate of thut Expedition, I cannot 
admit. 1 should feel happy, not only to concede the 
point, but to announce it, in my reverence for 
the memory of such a brave and intrepid bend, 
could I be convinced any proof existed of 
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their having reached the Coast of America in the 
summer of 1850. That they did reach this Coast, I 
freely admit, and, assuming that they did so by Peet 
Sound—thereby establishing the existence of s Passage 
in that direction—there is no evidence which can pos- 
sibly be relied on, that it was prior to the period of 
our Discovery, (October, 1850). In the absence of 
this proof, therefore, I must reserve for H.M.S. 
* Investigator ’ the priority of the discovery. But should 
the fact be ascertained to the contrary, I shall be 
the first to acknowledge it, with undying admiration 
for those who sacrificed their lives in its attainment. 

I have to regret that the department of Natural 
History, in connection with our voyage, is not so full 
or satisfactory as I could have wished, from the fact 
of my entire collection having been left in the ship, 
imoch to my regret, on her abandonment. I heve, 
however, endeavoured to supply the deficiency, as far 
as lay in wy power, from my notes. 

I am indebted to Dr. J. D. Hooker, F.RS., of 
Kew, for the information, that he had described and 
published an scoount of the plants collected by my 
Inte friend, Robert Anderson, Esq., Surgeon of 
HM. ‘Enterprise,’ (by whose death the Navy lost 
one of its ablest and most accomplished Medical 
Officers). As these specimens were obtained on the 
same lands as my own, and as they are identical 
with: Seem, Tame pinced a: lat, of thee: inthe 
Appendix, 
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‘fo Wm. M. Rico, Eaq., of Woolwich Dockyard, I 
am greatly indebted for having obligingly furnished 
mo with besutifully-cxocuted drawings illustrative of 
the plan by which the ‘Investigator’ was strength- 
ened for the ice, and warmed by means of Sylvester's 
Heating Apparatus, together with two valuable Papers 
on the subject:—that on the Warming Apparatus 
waa compiled by S$. yan Rosser, Kag., CE. I 
rogrot, however, that the drawings came too late to 
he at prescnt available. The Papers will be found in 
the Appendix. 

1 beg to express my grateful acknowledgments to 
Sir James Clark, Bart., Physician to Jler Majesty the 
Quecn, for the personal kindness and valuable advice 
and assistance 1 have recived from him iu connec- 
tion with this Work. 

From Dr. M‘Connick, R.N. I received a very in- 
teresting socount of the Geology of Kerguelen’s Land, 
and for which I beg to return my sincere thanks. 

To Alex. Carte, Esq., of the Royal Dublin Society, 
Cuptain Washington, Hydrographer of the Adwiralty, 
John Barrow, Keq., ¥.R.3., Richard King, Keq., M.D., 
and other kind friends, my best thanks are duc, for 
their handsome offers of assistance when preparing 
this Narrative for the Press. 


Londen, March, 1557. 
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Cape Virgins—Euter Straits of Magellan—Guanacos—Pata- 
gonia and Terra del Fuego—Appearances of Land—Meet 
H.M.8. ‘Gorgon’ — Another Steamer — Intelligence of 
¢ Enterprise ’—Taken in Tow—Sight a Wreck—The Cosst— 
Patagovians—Fuegiau Coast—Temperature—Port Famino— 
Altered Aspect of Land—FPortescue Bay—Meet our Consort 
and Incidenta. 


On Sunday morning, the 20th of January, 1860, 
Her Majesty's Ships ‘ Enterprizc’ and ‘ Investigator,’ 
stored, provisioned, and fully equipped for three 
years service in the Arctic regions, weighed anchor 
in Plymouth Sound, and with a fair, fresh breeze 
from the Enst South East, proceeded to sea, 
stocring a course West by South. The ships 
had previously waited for a few minutes the 
arrival of several boats, that were making all speed 
towards us, and we had the gratification of receiving 
our letters, the last communication we were destined 
to have with the civilized world for many a long day. 
As the western extremity of the breakwater was 
rounded, the ships of war at anchor in the Sound 
dipped their snow-white ensigns of St. George, and 
hoisted the signal of “Success and Farewell” to - 
cheer us ou our way. With the aid of a fair wind 
and a crowd of canvas, the white cliffs of merry 
England gradually faded from our view, and as night 
closed in, and the shades of evening fell, the land of 
the brave and free was no longer visible. With stout 
hearts and in high spirite we thus bade adien to oar 
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country, and with a strange, instinctive feeling that 
our cruizc would prove an eventful ono, there ap- 
peared amongst all a determination, that whatever 
human efforts could achieve to promote tho success 
of the philanthropic service on which we wero om- 
ployed, would not be wanting, when the time arrived, 
for commencing oporations in the icy regions of the 
North. 

For the next few days the weather became thick, 
foggy, and otherwise unfavourable, rendering it neccs- 
sary to fire signal guns at intervals during the day, 
and rockets at night, to keep up with the ‘ Knter- 
prize,’ as she maintained a decided superiority over us 
in sailing. 

On the morning of the 24th, when shont 140 
miles from land, the weather having become still 
Tuore boisterous, and when under « press of sail in 
the hope of overtaking our Consort—of whom we had 
lost sight during the prevalence of a feg—we encoun- 
tered our first disaster, u squall having carried away 
several spars, including fore-topmast, fore and main- 
top-gallant and royal masts, flying-jib-boom, and 
sprang the topsail-yard—thva rendering us for a 
time a partial wreck, and, as s natural consequence, 
in « state of great disorder and confusion. As 
morning advanced and the fog partially cleared away, 
the ‘Enterprise’ hove in sight, bore down, as we - 
supposed to our assistance, wore under our lec 
quarter, and kept company for the remainder of the 

ne 
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day, but made no communication with us by signal 
or otherwise. Indeed, had she hoisted the immortal 
Nelsonian signal, substituting “ship” for ‘ man,” 
that “England expects every ship to do its duty,” 
we could not have had 8 more practical illustration of 
it. Throughout the day all were employed in clearing 
away the wreck, and towards evening we had re- 
trioved our disaster, and were gratified to sce the 
ship once more under canvas. 

Thia wus the first opportunity we had of judging 
of the matériel of which our crew was composed, and 
the seal, activity, and fine seaman-like qualities which 
they displayed on this occasion, fully justified all the 
anticipstions we had formed of as fine a ship's 
company as ever loft Kngland. 

‘The tempestuons weather which set in on the 26th, 
blowing a south-west gale, with rain and heavy 
aqualls, caused the ship to strain much, and she 
consequently became leaky, making from fifteen to 
twenty inches of wator daily in the hold ; thus adding 
considerably to the discomfort and confusion pre- 
viously created, the remedying which still continued to 
occupy our crew. On the night of the 26th we lost 
sight of our Consort during a squall, and it was not 
until dsylight on the morning of the Sst that she 
became again visible. She, like ourselves, had been 
straggling with adversity since we perted company. 
‘The gale contimucd to rage with unmitigated fury, 
and a heavy sea running with all the coloesal force 
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and magnitude characteristic of the Atlantic Occan, 
the incessant pitching and rolling strained the 
ship s0 much, that the leakage incroascd, rendering it 
necessary to work daily at the pumps. The water 
likewiee streamed through the ship's side and upper 
works to such a degree, thst our cabins had at times 
several inches of water surging to and fro, which, 
coupled with her extremely crowded stato both 
above and between decks with stores and pro- 
visions, the necessity of having the hatches frequently 
battened down, aud the impure atmosphere thus 
generated below, established » state of things by no 
means desirable, and Jed us ardently to hope for a 
change. 

On the morning of the 2nd of February we finally 
lost sight of our Consort. The weather having, at 
length, assumed s more propitions axpect, the wind, 
abated in force, had become more westerly, ahe made 
all plain sail and stond on her course to the south- - 
west. We also did the same, but despite our best 
efforts could not keep up with her. However, we 
were in some degree consoled by sceing H.MLS. ‘ In- 
vestigator’ once more under full sail, with a fine 
favouring gale, steering her true course to the south- 
ward, and the misery and discomfort we had lately 
experienced were soon forgotten under the exhila- 
rating influence of this suspicious change in the elo- 
ments. 

The hatches were removed, a frec current of air 
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admitted between decks, Sylvester’s stove for heating 
the ship was lighted, and other means adopted to dry 
the decks throughout, after their late partial inunda- 
tion, and all the evil results of the recent gales were 
thua remedied as far as it lay in our power then to 
do 80. 

We fniled to discover the source of the leaking, 
but attributed it chicfly to the service on which the 
ship had been but recently emploved in the Polar 
Tegions ; the great pressure and straining to which 
she was then subject from the ice would readily 
account for it. We had her sides and upper works 
tecanlked as soon as the weather admitted, with good 
results. 

The continuous fine weather which then set in, 
enabled us to direct our attention to the re-stowing of 
the holds, and putting things generully in order, from 
the great state of confusion they were in on leaving 
England, owing to the short period allotted to us for 
fitting out, and the hasty way in which everything 
was put on board from want of time—fears haying been 
eutertained that the season would be too far advanced 
for commencing operations in the North, were we not 
to leave England before the middle of January. 

On the 18th February, the ship’s company were 
placed on a daily allowance of lime juice in accordance 
with the regulations of the Naval service ; but owing to 
the special character of the service on which we were 
employed, double quantity was issued, vis. : one ounce 
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daily imstead of half an ounce ; the latter, the usual 
allowance issued in the Navy. As great care was 
taken to procure for us linie juice of the very best 
quality (some complaints having been made of that 
supplied to u recent expedition) we were furnishod 
with two kinds, one of which was prepared with a 
tenth part of brandy, and the other, the simple acid 
boiled and containing no spirit. It was intimated to 
me by the then Director-General of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Navy, thai 1 should be called on to report 
on the relative incrits uf the two kinds of acid, and 
their efficacy as antiscorbutie agents on my return to 
this country. It, therefore, became necessary to adopt 
means, whereby I might be enabled to arrive ut 
results as accurate as it was in my power to obtain. 
In furtherance of this object, I therefore represented 
the necessity of cach half of the crew partaking of 
one preparation, and it wus deterinincd that it should 
be mixed in scpurate tubs, where euch man should 
drink his allowance in presence of an officer. 

The weather continucd generally fine, wind vari- 
able, chiefly east and south-east, with a gradually 
increasing temperature, not only in tho air, but aleo 
in the sea-water. We had on several occasions, in 
obedience fo our orders, thrown overboard from time 
to time a cask or bottle containing a scroll with the 
position of the ship, &<., and this practice was strictly 
observed throughout our long voyage, until we 
reached the confines of the ice. 
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On Sundey morning the 17th February, we crossed. 
the northern limit of the Tropic of Cancer, in long. 
26° 30’ W., and at noon, were in lat, 22°10’ N. 

We hud for some daye previous heen in expecta- 
tion of meeting with the North-casterly Trade wind, 
but it was not until the 19th February that we first 
folt its cheering influence, its advent having been 
preceded by calms, variable winds and rain. We had 
then reached the Int. 18° 4° N., Jong. 26° 67° W., and 
the morning being fresh and fair, with a curling 
white sca following in our wake, sparkling in the rays 
of a bright Tropical sun, could not but produce an 
exhilarating effect on the minds of all, as we felt we 
had now completed the first stage on our journey. 

As we continued to decrease our latitude in our 
southerly progress, the heat became daily more op- 
pressive, temperature varying from 76° to $0° F., but 
between decks 5° higher. We were still occupied in 
clearing and ro-stowing the holds, the foul emanations 
from which, arising from the damp, confined air, 
created by the extremely crowded state of the decks, 
wore now being gradually dissipated, as heat and 
light were admitted to exercise their salutary inftu- 
ence in removing a great cause of unhealthiness and 
discomfort. 


Nothing can surpass the feeling of quiet, indeed I 
may say luxurious enjoyment, however monotonous it 
may be, which one experiences sfter sunset in 
‘Tropical latitudes: for, exhausted more or less with 
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the oppressive heat of the day, the sun’s depar- 
ture is succeeded by a delightfully cool breezo, most 
gratefal to one's feelings, and refreshing in its infiu- 
ence, which generally continues throughout the night, 
and gradually dies away at sunrise. It then becomes 
varinble in forea throughout tho day, freshons a little 
after noon, but is deprived of its delicious coolness, un- 
til the close of day restores it to us again. ‘The passive 
enjoyment of these delightful evenings was much en- 
hanced by a lovely moon, shining with inercased 
brightness in a cloudless sky, and tinging with her 
silvery reflection, the pretty, undulating surface of a 
placid sea, through which we continued steadily to 
wond our way. 

On the 22nd of February, in lat. 12° 26’ N., we 
were favoured with the first appearance of the beauti- 
ful Tropic Bird (Phaeton Candidus) which hovered 
for some time about the ship, as if to welcome us to 
the regions of his dwelling, but they are generally met 
with much further to the northward near the limit of 
the Tropic. The Flying Fish (Erocitus Volitans) those 
beautiful little denizens of Tropical seas had lately been 
very abundant ; their flight through the air is rapid but 
short, describing a graceful curve in their course, and 
falling in the water from an apparent inability to con- 
tinue on the wing. The height of the curve formed 
does not appear to exceed a few feet ; some had flown 
and were caught in the main chains, which were only 
four feet out of water. They are generally pursued by 
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the Bonito (Thynnus Vulgaris) or some other equally 
ferocious enemy in the sea; and the Frigate Bird 
(Fregata Aquila) in the air—thus affording small chance 
ofescape. The lattcr in the pursuit of their prey, came 
close to the ship, and with wonderful dextcrity and 
quickness, picked up the object of their chase without 
being arrested in their course: occasionally scizing 
them in their flight, and at other times barely touching 
the surface of the water, as the beautiful little fish 
emerged from it in their short but fatal serial journey. 
The effet produced in their flight by the silvery 
reflection of the sun's rays from their delicately formed 
wings, is extremely licautiful, and onc of those com- 
pensating eights that repay a visit to the Tropics. 

On the 26th of February, in lat. 4° 21’ N., long. 24° 
18’ W., we lost the north-custerly Trade wind, which 
was anceceded by calms and light variable winds 
chiofly from the southward. The barometer had pre- 
viously forctold the change, and the appearance of the 
Stormy Petrel (Procellaria Pelagica) or Mother Carey's 
Chicken, confirmed it in the minds of sailors and led 
them to expect what they denominate “the other 
Trade,” meaning thereby the south-cast. The sky 
from its previous lovely, cloudicss aspect, assumed a 
dark lowering appearance, the air became close and 
oppressive, temperature 55°, and the southern horizon 
afforded every indication of coming rain. In the ab- 
sence of wind our sails flapped sluggishly against the 
nests, and our progress through the water had become 
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quite arrested. Presently water descended in torrents 
with its characteristic tropical foree. It was really 
amusing to sce all hands, officers and men busily 
engaged with every available utensil, exercising all 
their ingenuity to make the most of their opportunity. 
The rain did not continue more than ten minutes, and 
in much less time we had succeoded in obtaining a 
good supply. Immediately afterwards all hands wore 
Piped to wash clothes. The subsoquent change in 
the atmosphere was most genial to our feclings—it had 
become cooler; although the temperature only fell 1°, 
yet wo were wonderfully refreshed, and a light brevze 
springing up from the soutl-cust, the ‘ Investigator,’ 
previously beralmed, wos again under the influence 
of her canvas. Thunder was heard after the rain had 
ceased, and lightning was but very faintly visible in 
consequence of the dazzling brightness of the sun 
which now shone forth with surpassing splendour. 
Porpoises wade their appearance in great shoals, and 
the surface of tho sea was still further ornamented 
by the beautiful iridescent tints reflected from num- 
bers of the Portuguese Man-of-War (Physalia Pela- 
gica) as if they, too, had felt the influcnce of tho 
bounteous shower. 

‘The weather for the next few days assumed a cha- 
racter ever variablo—thunder, lightning and rain 
occasionally with light winds and frequent calms; we 
gencrally took advantage of the latter to bathe, but 
the presence of sharks, rendered some precautions 
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necessary for our safety, and a sail was accordingly 
rigged from the swinging boom, and suspended in 
the water sufficiently deep to allow of a good and 
safe bath. 

On the 2nd of March, in lat. 2° 35’ N., long. 24° 
2’ W., the eouth-cast Trade wind became fully esta- 
Diished, and we were gladdened by the sight of a 
strange sail (the first seen since leaving England) 
which hove in sight, but at too great a distance for 
any communication. On the following day we 
were still further favoured by two strange sail, one of 
which subsequently hoisted the coloura of one of the 
Nanee Towns, and their presence, contributed largely 
to enliven the dull unvarying aspect of al! around. 
As we approached the Equator, the heat had 
become very oppressive, temperature from 80° to 85° 
and between decks several degrees higher—in the Sick 
Bay as high as 04° cansed from the circumstances I 
have previously mentioned, preventing free ventilation. 

At noon, on the Sth, we crossed the Equator in 
Int. 28° 6° W.; and, as the breeze hed freshened 
considerably during the night, it had become somewhat 
cooler. Temperature of air fell to 61°, and that of sea- 
water to 82°, with a density on examination of 1027, 
end much more saline to the taste, as it was like- 
wise of higher specific gravity than I found it to be 
from my cbeervations in the higher extra-tropical _ 
latitudes through which we had passed. ‘ 

The usual custows were observed on the 
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of crossing the Line, which are much too absurd and 
ridiculous for narration. 

Our progress for the next few days was un- 
marked by any feature of interest. The sight of an 
occasional sail, and an increase of temperature, which 
Toee to 86°, as the sun became vertical in his courae to 
the northward euthe 4th, in let, 4° 47° 6., are the 
only events to be recorded. 

As we reached the Intitude of Rio Janciro, nv. 
merous vessels crossed our path, with some of which 
we exchanged colours. One or two of them presented 
& very suspicious appearance; and from their build, 
rig, and being without curgo, opinion was unanimous 
in pronouncing them slavors. They glided swiftly 
through the water, stoering a course for the coast of 
Africa. The excitement of watching their progress was 
& very acceptable interruption to the ordinary pro- 
ceedings of the day. 

As we approached the limit of the Southern Tropic 
(Capricorn), which we crossed on the 19th of March, 
in long. 86° W., the weather assumed an unsettled 
appearance ; and 8 steady fall in the barometers fore- 
told a change. The temperature had decreased to 
79°, which proved particularly pleasant, after the 
intensity of the equatorial heat to which we had 
lately been subject, I have seldom wituessed # more 
beautiful sunset than that which ushered us into the 
Temperate Zone of the Southern hemisphere. The sun 


diffused the gorgeous effulgence of his rays through 
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2 mass of dense clouds that hung heavily on the 
western horizon, producing the most brilliant and 
varied tints of colouring it is possible to conceive. 
As we viewed this splendid spectacle, we gladly bade 
aio for a time to the regions of the Torrid Zone. 

For the next few days tho state of the weather 
was fully confirmatory of previous indications. 
Occasional squalls with rain, thunder and lightning, 
were present, and the storm birds made their ap- 
pearance in considerable numbers. On the 20th, 
when in lat. 35° S., we first saw the Wandering 
Albatross, (Diomedea Erulans), the Cape Pigeon (Pro- 
cellaria Capensis), and Shearwater (Pufinus Major), 
having visited us two days previously. The wind, 
at the same time, veerod gradually round to the 
northward, and finally north-west, from whence it 
blew with the force of a gale, and with a great 
incrosse to our specd, being directly fair for us. We 
averaged upwards of seven and a half knots, which 
we considered wonderful performance for the ‘In- 
vestigator.” 

These strong northerly winds we found very dif- 
ferent in the southern hemisphere from the general 
effects experienced by their presence in the Nor- 
thern. They have the same character generally 
as the southerly winds in the northern hemisphere 
from the great change they undergo in their courme 
through the Tropics. During their prevalence, the 
atmosphere becomes moist, warm antl oppressive, 
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conveying the peculiar sensations experienced from 
southerly winds in our own climate. The barometers 
become depressed, the temperature clevated, and 
heavy dews arv deposited at night ; while the southerly 
winds, coming from the Antarctic Ocean, have an 
effect precisely the opposite ; are cool, dry and invigo- 
rating, and a rise in the barometer with a fall in the 
thermometer invariably forete] their coming. 

On tho 80th of March, we were off the entrance 
to the River Plate in long. 50° 12’ W., a8 was evi- 
denced from the altered appearance of the water, its 
deep blue colour having been exchanged for the 
peculiar greenish, muddy hue, caused by the admixture 
of fresh water. Its density had decreased to 1025, 
and we ascertained at the same time, that we had a 
current setting to the southward, in our fayour, at the 
rate of twenty miles per day. 

On Sunday, the $lst, we had reached the latitude 
of 49° 9’ S., long. 52° 40° W., and were stecring a 
course for Cupe Virgins, the north-eastern extreme 
of the Straits of Magellan, which then bore S. 42 W. 
distant 979 miles. The morning was ushered in with 
a detise, hazy atmosphere, occasional rain, end a heavy 
sea running. The general aspect betokened a change 
of wind; and at 11 a.m., the ship was suddenly 
taken aback by a squall from the south-west. We 
immediately shortened sail, sent the royal masts on 
deck, secured the boats, and made every preparation 
for a heavy gale from the south-west, which obliged 
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us to steer several points out of our course. Towards 
evening, the gale gradually increasing in force, with 
every indication of a wild tempestuous night, the ship 
was “hove to” under close-reefed main-topaail, and 
her head to the north-west, making from five to aix 
points lee way in an hour, with s very heavy sea 
running from the southward. Previous to the change, 
the barometers fell; but when the wind finally settled 
into the south-west, they each gradually rose, vis., 
Marine barometer, Aneroid, and Sympiesometer. The 
thermometer fell eight degrees ; sca-water underwent a 
like reduction ; and the wind carried with it all that 
bracing, invigorating influence which never fails to 
accompany a southerly wind in the southern hemi- 
sphere, 

The birds which had been about us for some days, 
became moro numerous, apparently revelling in wilder 
enjoyment with the increasing gale. I could not but 
admire the truly noble appearance presented by the 
‘Wandering Albatross, as he soared aloft with marvellous 
case, dignity, and grandeur, in defiance of the fury of 
the blast, occasionally descending with electric rapidity, 
and gracefully alighting on the white crest of a moun- 
tain billow, was borne majestically along on the 
foaming bosom of the ses. The Stormy Petrels 
and Shearwater appeared wonderfully excited, and 
much more rapid in their flight than I had hitherto 
observed them ; evidently delighting in the boisterous 
fury of the elements, then so mercilesaly assailing us, 
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as the towering seas, in rapid snoccasion, broke with 
terrific force on our devoted ship, now struggling 
for every inch of ground in the fierce conflict, but 
in which, despite of all our efforts, she was driven 
far to leeward of her truc course. : 

At the onset of the gale one of the Lepidoptera 
flew on board, a large species of the South American 
moth, which was secured and added to my collection. 
Tlow a creature 50 delicate in its structure, and so ill 
adapted for a flight of some three or four hundred 
niles from Jand, could have reached us even under 
the most favourable circumstanecs, it appears difficult 
to conceive. Night close | in with heavy rain, thun- 
der and lightning, and presented au appearance as 
wild and tempestuous as the most vivid funcy could 
pourtray. On the following morning, April Ist, there 
‘was no mitigation in the foree of the gale, which con- 
tinued to rage with unabated fury, the ship proving 
herself an admirable ecaboat. We had made much 
lee way, and upwards of a degree of Northing, so that 
we had lost ground considerably since the previous 
day at noon. The clouds had assumed the circo-cu- 
muli and strati-cumuli character, having a white 
hardened sppearance, apparently of dense structure, 
and ascending in their course, from the haze on the 
southern horizon contributing to their formation; and 
appeared to foretell a change for the better. The air 
wos cold, cleat, and invigorating, which together with 
the sca-water bad fallen two degrees in twenty-four 
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hours, and the barometers were steadily in the as- 
cendant. At noon, we found our position to be in lat. 
86° 4’. 8. long. 52” 1’ W., having thus lost nearly two 
degrecs since the commencement of the tempest. 
‘Towards evening the gale had evidently diminished in 
force, and throughout the night continued steadily to 
modcrate. On the morning of the 2nd, it had nearly 
subsided, but o heavy sea still remained to remind us 
of the pust, rolling sluggishly along from the south- 
ward, which rendered the ship very uneasy. The 
storm birds had nearly deserted us, (a2 favourable 
indication of the weather) und those that remained 
appeared evidently much moro eluggish in their 
fight. 

On the 8rd, the wind had gradually come round 
to the northward, which enabled us to shape a course 
once more for Cape Virgins, then 8. 40°, W. 1075 
miles distant, but our progress was much retarded 
by a strong current against us from the south-west. 
With the change of wind, the barometer smd 
thermometer had undergone a corresponding change 
of depression and elevation ; sea-water likewise became 
more elevated in temperature. We picked up several 
pieces of sea-weed (Age) and found it beautifully 
studded with groups of the “ Cirrhopoda,” young but 
healthy; the pedicle by which they were attached 
quite clear and gelatinous in appearance. 

Several Whales (Physeter Macrocephalus) were ob- 
served at some distance, going to the southward ; they 
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rather enlivened the dulncss of all around, as they dia- 
turbed the surface of the now tranquil sea, with their 
huge cawdal fin, and the picturesque jots of water, which 
they spouted into the air, as they sluggishly pursued 
their onward course. We also saw a small butterfly 
fluttering about the ship for some time, but failed to 
secure him, as a victim to science. 

Our progress to the southward, notwithstanding 
the fair wind with which we were favoured, was slow, 
owing to the existonce of a strong current against us, 
the power of which was, however, fortunately anta- 
Zouized m the course of thirty-ux hours hy the 
continuance of the northerly winds that blew with 
variable force, attended by the deposition of heavy 
dew at night, and all the other characteristics 1 have 
previously alluded to. On the 5th of April, in lat. 
41°, S., long. 54° 35’ W., the deep sea lead, with a 
self-registering thermometer attached, was sent down 
to the depth of 150 fathoms, and no soundings ob- 
tained: the temperature of the water was found to 
be 40°, and at the surface 59°, with o density of 1,025. 
The weather continued changeable, occasional squalls 
with rain, thunder and lightning, hut the wind, for- 
tunately, was for the most part fair; and as we steadily 
increased our latitude, we experienced a daily diminu- 
tion of temperature. 

On the 9th, we were afforded the pleasing evidence 
of our gradual approach to the land, although Cape 
Virgins was still 379 miles distant, having obtained 
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soundings in sixty fathoms fine sand, for the first time 
sea-woed and drift wood were likewise met with in 
considerable quantities. Guils and Albatrosses again 
made their appearance, accompanied by representatives 
of all the Potrel family. Although the weather was 
wild and unsettled, it was less so than on former 
occasions when these birds were about us; dur guns 
were consequently in requisition, and although our 
success was not great, we managed to procure a few 
specimens by firing os they flew over the ship, s0 
that they fell on board. Trifling as these events 
were, they proved a most agreeable interruption to 
the routine of the day, and imparted, for o time, 
& degree of pleasant excitement, of which wo 
heartily wished u daily repetition, When one of 
the Cape Pigeons, then the most numerous, had been 
shot and fell in the water, the rest suddenly collected 
around it, and commenced pecking at its yet scarce 
lifeless body. These birds generally approached the 
ship more closely than any others, with the exception 
of the little Storm Petrel, which with rapid, swallow 
like course, darted closely and fearlessly about the 
veesel. 

On the 12th, we had reached within 200 miles of 
Cape Virgins, the weather hed become cold and 
foggy, temperature had fallen to 49° and sea-water 47° ; 
but we continued to make good progress, and sounded 
daily in water varying from 60 to 70 fathoms. The 
number of birds continued on the increase, and we were 
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more fortunate in our sport than usual, having ehot a 
fine specimen of the Magellanic Swan, (Cygnus 
Anatoidex) a well known inhabitant of these latitudes, 
together with the Sheathbill (Chioais Alba) a bird fre- 
quently met with, at a great distance from land, and 
remarkable for the whiteness and purity of its 
plumage, as well as forming from its habite, the 
counccting link hetween the wading and flying birds 
(Gralle and Passerine.) 

At noon on the 14th, having reached within ninety- 

one miles of the entrance of the Straits of Magellan, 
and in long 67° 57’, W. we became from this 
date entitled to double pay, in accordance with the 
orders of the Achniralty, that it should commence on 
attaining the meridian of Cape Ilorn, which we had 
then reached. Tho weather had become still colder 
and more foggy, as to lend us to suppose we might 
be in the vicinity of vornc-musses of ice drifting from 
the Antarctic Ocean. As evening advanced, we were 
anviously louking out for any appearance of land ; but 
the sun tovk his departure without disclosing it to our 
view. 
It was therefore considered judicious to shorten 
sail, and alter course to West, the direction of the 
land, and stand in under easy sail, to await for 
daylight. 

At six o'clock on the morning of the 15th, to our 
great joy, we observed the land, the first we had 
seen since leaving England twelve weeks before, and 
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the long and anxiously looked-for Cape Virgins, the 
south-eastern extremity of Patagonia, with its fine 
bold, and woll-defined outline and white cliffs, 
opened to our view a3 daylight made ita appearance, 
and at 8 a.m. we had fairly entered the Strait of 
Magellan. Unfortunately, however, we encountered s 
foul wind from tho south-west, and for the remainder 
of the day continued tacking from the Patagonian 
shore to the opposite land of Terra del Fuega 
alternately. 

The gencral aspoct of the land on the Patagonian 
or northern side of the Strait, much resembles the 
Downs of the south coast of England ; the headlands 
are bold, prominent and of considerable clevation, with 
numerous indentations on the coast line, skirted here 
and thore by a fine sandy beach. We could observe 
from the ship immense herds of the Guanaco, or 
South American Llama (4nchenia Llacma) grazing 
on the heights, or coursing along the beach; they 
appeared quite the size of red deer, when viewed 
through a telescope ; but we wero too distant to be 
able to make more accurate observation—their num- 
bers, however, astonished us. Birds were likewise con- 
gregated on the beach in great abundance—the 
towering outline of the Emen (Rhea Americana) etood 
forth in bold relief amongst myriads of the feathered 
tribe that surrounded them. The majority appeared, 
from their plumage and general character, to belong 
chiefly to that family with which we had ,beon 
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so long familiar (Palmipides) and that had afforded 
us, on our long cruise, some sport and much cheer- 
ful excitement. 

We could not discern any trace of habitation, or of 
the remarkable inhabitants of this part of the world, 
and the feeling of evident security, which the Guanaco, 
an animal remarkuble for its shynesa and timidity, 
appeared to exporience, and collected in vast hords, 
Jed us to suppose that they were far removed from 
the haunts of man, and but seldom disturbed by 
travellers. 

The coast of Terra del Fuega, in this part of the 
Strait, appeared in its outline somewhat sinilar to that 
of Patagonia, but we did not approach sufficiently 
near to make accurate observations. 

Early on the following morning, the 16th, at 
3 a.m, the strength of the tide setting to the east- 
ward, and adverse winds, compelled us to anchor off 
Cape Possession, 

At 7.30, we were again under weigh, and took 
advantage of the first turn of tide setting to the west- 
ward, soon after which we observed a stenuner at 
anchor in Posscasion Bay ; and much to our satisfaction 
exchanged numbers with Her Majesty's steam-sloop 
‘Gorgon,’ awaiting our arrival, to lend us all possible 
sssistance in our passage through the Strait. Sho had 
been dispatched from Valparuiso especially for this 
purpose by the Admiral, on receipt of orders from the 
Adumiralty—a wiec measure, as the passago, through 
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the Strait, by such a ship as ours could not otherwise 
have been undertaken with safety. She had pre- 
viously towed the ‘Enterprise’ some distance, and 
returned for the ‘ Investigator.’ 

After communicating by signal with ‘Gorgon,’ 
we stood on, when she immediately lighted fires and 
made all preparations to follow. Soon afterwards another 
steamer was obscrved following in our woke, and 
having closed with us, much sooner than we expected 
from her great speed, she proved to be the “New 
World” of New York, bound for Valparaiso and Cali- 
fornia, last from Rio Janeiro, and as we were informed 
only ten days ouf—on announcement we received 
for as much as it was worth, and with much amuse- 
ment. She was freighted with a cargo of adventurers, 
about as wild and motley looking a set of fellows as I 
ever saw, headed by a captain worthy to be the 
leader of such a band; after a verbal interchange 
of compliments, she proceeded on her soyage at a 
rapid rate, carrying American colours. 

The ‘Gorgon’ closed with us, about three o'clock, 
soon after which tho tide having turned, she took 
us in tow, and proceeded onwards at a speed from 
five to six knote an hour. From her we learned 
of the safe arrival of our consort ‘Enterprise,’ six 
days before, and that she wes waiting our arrival at a 
more distant part of the Strait. On passing through 
the first narrows, as ther are called from the proximity 
of land on either side, we observed on Point Barranca 
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the wreck of « veasel, high and dry on the beach, and 
a tent pitched a few yards distant, both of which had 
been deserted. We wero sufficiently close to sco the 
interior of the tent, but no sign of any of the crew 
of the ill-fated ship. The existence of the tent, 
and the ship not having the appearance of being 
broken up in hull, afforded pretty strong ovidenco 
that she had not been visited by the natives. 

The appearance of the coast did not differ 
waterially in its general character, from that before 
mentioned—it was well defined hy an outline of 
rich-looking land; its uniformity interrupted occa- 
sionally hy few conical shaped hills, of volcanic 
origin, intervening between which and the sea, o 
nerrow strip of soil, presenting a low undulating 
surface, affording apparently, the fincst pasturage 
to the herds of Guanacos which we saw grazing on 
it; but they were not near so numerous os wo 
had seen elsewhere. As we advanced towards that 
part of the Strait, marked on the chart Indian Covo, 
we observed @ dense volume of smoke ascending 
between a low range of hills; this was found to 
proceed from a Patagonian encampment, as scen from 
the iasthead, and around which the natives were 
sitting. Soon afterwards, but further on, we observed 
the smoke of ¢ fire kindled on the beach—tho usual 
sign of a desire on the part of the natives to com- 
maunicate for the purpose of barter, and with the aid 
of our glasses we discovered four horsemen and a few 
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others on foot, advancing towards an encampment, 
stopping occasionally to watch our movements, and 
ascertain any sign on our pert of communicating. 
The distance was too great to enable us to judge 
accurately of their stature, but they certainly appeared 
much above the average size of ordinary men. The 
advance of night did not allow us to continue 
our observations, as we still kept on our course, 
and remaincd but little enlightened on the much 
talked of subject of Patagonian stature; nor were 
we subsequently afforded an opportunity of solving 
the problem. 

We observed the outline of the Fucgian coast, in 
this part of the Strait much more irregular in sp- 
pearance and character, and the soil which is sandy, 
more arid, and barren than elsewhere ; on it we saw a 
few Guanacos, grazing on a pasturage, evidently much 
inferior to that of the opposite coast, bat no trace of 
habitation, or inhabitants whatever. 

The novel excitement of the day was most accept- 
able to us all. The temperature had assumed that 
of an English winter, having fallen to 40°, but the 
presence of sunshine rendered the day pleasant and 
otherwise agreeable. 

We still proceeded in tow of ‘Gorgon’ during 
the night of the 16th, and anchored at an early hour 
on the following morning off Port Famine, s small 
Chilian settlement, inhabited by ® Governor and s 
few soldiers. Tho few houses of the settlement were 
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built of wood, and close to each other, surrounded by 
astockade, very ancient looking and partially dilapi- 
dated, being the original houses of the old Spanish 
settlement. ‘The place is well deserving the name it 
bears, from its bleak desolate aspect ; although situated 
on an eminence gradually inclining from the soa, it 
presents every external feature of poverty and starva- 
tion. 

We communicated with a view of procuring fresh 
provisions and vegetables, if possible, for our crew; 
and found that the governor (Captain Dunn of the 
Chilian service) was an Irishman, We wore surprised 
on hearing him address us in his native language, 
which had lost nothing of its purity and richness 
from his long expatriation; but we had evidently 
come to the wrong place for provisions, for not one 
particle could Port Famine afford us. We here 
learned, however, that ‘ Enterprise " had passed two 
days before. At 9 a.m. we were again under weigh 
in tow of steamer. The geucral aspect of the 
country from this point was quite different from 
what we had previously seen; it presented an sppear- 
ance wild, bold and picturesque to a degree—the 
mountains rose almost precipitously from the waters’ 
edge to a height varying from 1000 to 3000 foct, 
wooded towards the base ; but the trees (pine) appeared 
small and stunted in growth. They bad already 
sasumed their wintry garb of snow, imparting s 
dreary, cheerlesa character to all around. 
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The course of the cataracts, produced from the 
thawing of the snow in summer, is wel] marked on the 
rugged face of the mountain, and the welt defined 
channels, afford ample evidence of what must then 
be the force and grandeur they impart to the pic- 
tureaque beauty of the scene. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon, ns we still pro- 
ceeded in tow, und as we approached the largo and 
commodious anchorage of Fortescue Bay, we there saw 
to ow great delight, our long lost Consort, quietly at 
anchor, in expectation of our arrival. Some of us 
immediately repaired on board, and after a mutual 
interchange, and narration of incidents and adventures 
during our long cruise, we found that both ships had 
crossed the Line on the same day, and within thirty 
tales of cach other. er passage was otherwise 
much like our own, and we were happy to find all in 
good health and spirits like ourselves, They also 
informed us, that had we not made our appearance 
that evening, the senior officcr, (Captain Collinson), 
intended to have gone to sea on the following morning, 
and after reaching the Pacific, to have sent ‘ Gorgon’ 
back to assist us through the Straits—so that we 
had just arrived in time to rejoin our Consort. 

We immediately commenced procuring a supply of 
water, and made every other preparation to sail at day- 
light on the following morning ; all bands were, conse- 
quently, emplored the entire night with their usual acti- 
vity and zeal. The ‘ Enterprise’ had luckily obtained a 
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few small bullocks, aftcr great difficulty, at a small 
Chilian settlement on Sandy Cove: one half of these 
were immediately sent on board to ua, with a good sup- 
ply of fresh fish, which their labour ond industry hed, 
by the aid of nets, succeeded in catching in the bay, 
and both were very acceptable to us. 1 regretted, 
however, that no vegetable food could be procured, 
the want of which was much felt after a twelve weeks’ 
voyage. 

We passed at anchor in the bay, three American 
vessels, all bound to California; notwithstanding 
repented efforts to get to the westward, they had 
been detained here no less a period than three months, 
owing to the prevalence of adverse winds. We 
therefore had good reason to feel thankful, that wisdom 
and foresight had placed a steamer at our disposal. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Preparations for leaving the Strait— Medical Survey—Specimens 
obtained —Departure— Aspect of the land—Fuegians—Their 
appesrance, &c.—Enter the Pacific—Weather—Towing—Part 
company with ‘Enterprise’ and ‘ Gorgon’—Heavy Gale, 
driven to the latitude of Cape Horn—State of Ship—A Spar 
seen—Damage sustained —Dissster — Loss of Masts—Man 
averboard—Whales— Recover Life-buoy—-State of the Crew 
Storm Birds — Incidents— Wandering Albatross — Their 
capture—Sooty Albatross—Deep Sea Soundings, and Tem- 
perature of Water—Loss of Bread from leakage-—Reflections 
on the Voyage—Tropie Birds—Enter the Tropice—Shape 
course for Owhyee—Progrese—Crom the Equetor—Rain— 
‘Trade Winds— Temperature of Air and Water—Sight of 
Land—Mona Ros, its height, appearance, character, &c.— 
Feelings on seeing it—Iulands of Mowse and Morotoi— 
Appearances, &c.—Ship—Ouhu—Fiying Fish — Arrival of 
Pilot—Intelligence of our Consort—Anchor in the Rosds— 

M.S. ‘Swift'-— Appearance and Character of Island — 
Entrance to Harbour— Preparations for Ses— Honolalu, 
Government, &c.—Missionarice—Their Laws and Influesce— 
Protectorate of Great Britain — Commerce — Supply and 
demand for all articles—Houses, Natives, Appesrance, Dress, 
Charecter, Sc —Laws cxisting—Incidents attending Excar- 
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sions—Character and appearance of the Island—Legend of 
its Conquest—Our Crew—Arrival of ‘ Cockatrice'-—Letters 
and Despatches from England~Complotion of Work — 
Senior Officer's intentions — Effect produced — Climate of 
Islands. 


On the following morning, the 18th, the order for 
sailing was countermanded, owing to the prevalenco 
of a strong breeze from the westward, which would 
have rendered the towing of both ships impracticable. 
The day was, therefore, devoted to the completion of 
watoring, receiving provisions from ‘ Gorgon,’ and 
inaking other preparations for sva. 

A medical survey was ordered at my request, on 
three of our crew, whom, from the manifestation of 
weakness during the voyage, and other causcs un- 
necessary here to allude to, 1 considcred unfit for the 
peculiar duties of the Expedition. ‘They were aocord- 
ingly invalided, and sent on board, ‘Gorgon,’ for 
passage to Valparaiso, en route to England. 

The delay likewise cnabled me to make several 
additions to the Natural History department; a few 
geological and botanical specimens, threc species of 
Passerine (Lanius, Oriolus and Muscicapa), together 
with some specimens of the Crustacea, and Zoophytes. 
We mweh regretted that time did not admit of our 
seeing more of this wild but interesting country, as 
our service admitted no delay. All were equally 
eager and anxious to press onwards to the scene of 
our future operations, as we had reached our present 
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position in what we considered good time ; and thus 
completed another important stage on our voyage. 

On the morning of the 19th, at 4.30 a.m. both 
ships were taken in tow by ‘Gorgon,’ and proceeded 
ut a speed varying from one to six knots, influenced 
by the tide, which we considered runs through this 
Strait at the rate of four or five knots an hour. As we 
advanced to the westward, the scenery became still 
more wild ond grand, with an appearance of gloom, 
dreariness, and desolation, scldom presented else- 
where. The coast appeared overywhere almost inac- 
ceasible, from the bold, precipitous front presented 
by the stern outline of the rocky mountains, as they 
rose precipitously from the water’s edge, rearing their 
snow-capped summits in an atmosphere rendered 
dense and chill by the icy blast from the southern 
ocean. No trace of vegetation was perceptible, no 
evidence that the foot of man had ever trodden the 
wildsof these inhospitable shores, and there was nothing 
to indicate that the wretched, and uncivilized Puegian 
had ever dared to explore this dreary waste. Glaciers 
existed in the gorge of the mountains, apparently 
their perpetual occupants, which rendered complete 
the general effect of gloomy grandeur in the sterile, 
and uninhabited wilds of this part of Magellan's 
Strait. 

In the early part of the day, previous to our ap- 
proaching the “Land of Desolation,” as it is called, 
we observed, on the coast of Terra del Fuegs, three 
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canoes issuing forth from a small bay—all glasses 
were immediately pointed towards them, every one 
being excited, by more or Jess curiosity, to soc the 
inhabitants of this remote part of the world. There 
were four in cach canoe, two women paddling, and 
two men sitting, one at cither end, the former, ac- 
cording to the custom which oxists amongst savage 
nations, do the grater autount of manual Jabour, and 
on them principally devolvea the management of the 
canoe. 

These poor creatures were of low stature, dark olive 
comnploxion, with long hair streaming in the wind, and 
a painfully striking, animalized expression of counte- 
nance; their only covering for tho body, consisted 
of a piece of senl-akin, thrown partially over the back 
and shoulders, and fastened in front. 1 never saw 
the race of man before in such an abject state of 
degradation. They made sundry signs and gestures 
from the canoes—which, hy the dexterous use of the 
paddle, were now pretty close to the ship-~manifest- 
ing a desire to communicate, but we could make 
no delay, and I regretted much not having had an 
opportunity of a closer inspection of specimens of 
the human race, apparently amongst the lowest in 
the scale of intelligence. Further on, the presence 
of others were indicated by fires lighted in a small 
indentation of the coast, and we saw several of then in 
state of complete nudity, notwithstanding the cold- 
ness of the weather, standing on a rock, waving their 
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erms, and making other rude gestures in the air— 
evidently showing a desire to communicate, as we 
observed a cance coming out from the little bay ; but 
our onward course soon left it far in the distance, 
having considerably increased our speed. 

‘We continued in tow of ‘Gorgon’ throughout the 
night, and next morning, tho 20th, a heavy swell 
from the westward betokened our proximity to the 
Pacific, About 8 a.w. Cape Pillar was rounded, 
and the broad expanse of tho Pacific Ocean broke 
fairly on our view. 

We had now entered on, what was to many of us, 
a vew domain, which certamly did not present a very 
propitious aspect ; for the heavy sea which we met 
with, caused towing to become a matter of some 
di@iculty, and us we were placed astern of ‘Enter. 
prize,’ the strength of the towing lines was fully 
tested. We had not proceeded far, when the inces- 
sant pitching and rolling of both ships curried away 
one of the habers, and our Consort, as we thought, 
unnaturally enough slipped the other. We were 
thus suddenly cast adrift on our own resources; she 
proceeded still in tow of the steamer, we made all 
seil and followed in the samc course, At 1.80, 
however, we observed ‘Enterprize’ then consider- 
ably ahead, part company with the steamer, and 
the latter immediately bore down towards us; the 
cutter was then sent to her, taking our last letters 
and dispatches for England, but soon returned with 
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two halsers, and the ‘Gorgon’ once more tock us in 
tow, and proceeded to follow our Consort; at 3 
P.x. we finally lost sight of her, and we never met 
afterwards. 

The weather in the carly purt of the day presented 
a very threatening appearance; the barometers had 
been gradually fulling for the previous thirty-six hours, 
and there was every indication of a coming gale, 
which, towards evening, had fairly sct in from the 
north-west with a heavy sca; the ‘Gorgon,’ however, 
led us clear of the rocky bound const of Southern 
America, 

Early on the morning of Sunday the 20th, 1 a.m, 
the towing halsers were carried away, and we wore 
again fairly adrift, We fired rockets and hoisted lighta, 
&c., to show our position to ‘ Gorgon,’ and it being still 
dark ond tempestuous, we lay to under casy sail. 
At daylight ‘Gorgon’ was observed some distance on 
our weather quarter, and we made efforts to com- 
maunicate by hailing, writing on s board, and 
finally by signal; but the heavy sca which was 
then running, rendered our attempts abortive; nor 
could we possibly have sent a boat with her towing 
halsers, which we had on board, and which she 
evidently sought to recover. ‘She dropped astern, 
snd was last observed in the afternoon at a great 
distance on our lee quarter, as we supposed in search 
of the ‘ Enterprise.’ 

Permission having been accorded to us to call at 
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Easter Island, one of the most castern of the Pacific 
Jalands ; at noon we shaped a course for it, which 
then bore N. 44° W. 2145 miles distant. The gale 
continued to increase in force, with every prospect of 
its duration; the storm birds were about us in num- 
bers ; and nothing was wanting to heighten the wildness 
of the tempest. . 

At) a.w, on the 22nd, a blue light and rocket 
was observed in the south-west, which we answered ; 
but morning failed to reveal the source from whence 
it came. From the onset of the gale we were utterly 
unable to contend against it : it being directly foul for 
us, We continued to make much Jee way, and were 
arifted at the rate of from fifty to sixty miles a 
day to the south-west, until we reached the latitude of 
Cape Horn, where the wind having become more 
weaterly, ennbled us to pursue a more direct course ; 
bat no mitigation touk place in its foree, which 
continued to mye furiously, and with terrific squalls, 
rain, hail, thunder and lightning at intervals. 

The weather steadily maintained this character, 
without, I may say, an hour's intermission, until the 
22nd of May, when in lat. 26°. 34 S., long. 102°. 28° 
W., it suddenly fell calm. The lull of the tempest 
was of short duration, and it appeared to have ac- 
quired fresh power during this temporary cessation ; 
for on the following morning, it again blew with its 
accustomed violence, and it was not until the 26th, 
when we had crossed the limit of the southern 
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Tropic (Capricorn) in Jong. 100°. 49 W., that it 
finally abated. Next day, to our inexpressible joy, 
we found ourselves once more under the influence 
of the long looked for, and now welcome south- 
east Trade wind. 

During this bad weather, that for a poriod of 
five weeks had thus assailed us, and which for its 
duration and power, was quite unprecedented to 
the oldest of us, we felt assured no occun in the 
world had less claim to the term Pacific, than the 
one on whose waters we had been so ruthlessly 
tossed. We bad reason to remember this port of 
our voyage; indeed, it fonncd a memorable chapter 
in our naval experience. It is diffieult to form 
an idea of the general state of the ship through- 
out this trying period. ‘The Iutches were, for 
the most part, battened down, dead-lights fitted 
on, excluding the light from sbove—ventilation 
almost arrested, and the decks saturated with wet, 
tho sea-water at times, being several ipches deep 
on the lower deck, from the heavy seas which 
incessantly broke over us. Cascades of salt water 
occasionally made their way through the several 
creeks and crevices in the hatchways, while the 
piteous moanings and creaking of the poor old 
ship's timbers, weeping from every poro—and the 
atmosphere between decks loaded with moisture and 
noxious effluvia, emanating from so many persons being 
congregated in a confined space, added largely to 
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the general «iscomfort. Apprehensions were enter- 
tained at one time, that we should be driven on the iron 
bound, inhospitable const of south-western Patagonia. 

On Monday, the 28th of April, a spar was observed 
with some rope attached fluating “near us, with 
ahout twelve or fourteen fect of it upright in the 
water, comvesing the idea of its being maintained in 
that position by some heavy mass attached to it below 
water, such as rope, or cordage. It had doubtless 
been carried away from a ship during the gale, or was 
a portion of a week. Speculation was rife amongst 
wa as to possibilitics, as we knew our Consort could 
not be fur distant, and her loss of a spar by no 
tcans an improbuble event. 

On the mght of the 2nd of May, a sail was 
observed on our weather beam, but it being 
dark and cloudy, her form and distunce could not be 
very accurately distinguished with the naked eye. 
With the sid of a mght glass, she proved to be a 
barque steering to the eastward, and shewed a light 
which we answered with another. We first thought it 
was ‘ Enterprise,” but from the course she was 
pursuing, we had rvaron to alter our opinion. 

We sustained considerable damage on our upper 
deck on the night of the 10th, during the raging of the 
storm ; the head and wmet hammock netting having 
‘boen carried away with some other minor mischances, 
These were speedily repaired as well as our re- 
sourves cuabled us then tu do. 
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Ou the morming of the 15th, a disaster similar to 
that which we encountered soon after leaving 
England, again befel us. At 6.30 a.m, (the Senior 
Lieuteuant being the officer of the watch) a squall 
from the west-south-west suddenly tooh the ship, 
which carried away her fore and muin top masts, and 
top gallant masts, together with the jib-boom—a 
direful casualty under the circumstances of our 
position, All hands were suddenly, to our great 
utnazement, called to shorten sail and clear the wreck. 
Luchily for us the squall was of short «uration, and 
the wind subsequently, for a short time fell light. 

The spar with the rigging attached were hang- 
ing over the ship's side, and four of our men in 
their activity and zeal, hud got out on the jib- 
boom before this was carried away, (which it wes 
subsequently to the topmasts,) and with it were 
precipitated into the water—the ship pitching heavily 
at the time. The ery of “a man overbourd” had its 
usual thrilling effect, when all the crew were in 
immediate activity to save their mcssmates, the life- 
buoy was at once let go, und a boat manned in 
less time than I have taken to narrate it. They 
were found clinging tenaciously to the rigging 
attached to the spars, und were soon picked up under 
the bows, having fortunately sustained no injury; 
and lad only the discomfort of their temporary 
submersion. Our smiallest boat, the dingy, as it is 
termed, was dispatched to recover the life-buoy then 
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floating at a short distance from the ship. As several 
whales had appeared about the ship, and were still 
close to us, spouting with a loud blowing noise, their 
graceful curves of water into the air, we became 
sumewhat anxious for the safety of the little boat, as 
one of those huge monsters rising under her keel, or 
8 stroke of its powerful tail, would inevitably have 
capsized her; whe regained us, however, in safety. 
During the remninder of the day, all was bustle and 
activity in repairing the damages of the morning. 
Nothing could escerd the zeal with which our men 
worked, and before the sun had taken his departure, 
we had the satisfaction of seeing the ship aguin under 
sail. Fortunate, indeed, was thix lull for us, for within 
twenty-four hours afterwards, the gale had increused 
to hurricanie force, to which we dared not show a 
stitch of canvass, and we were driven at its mercy 
under “ the bare poles.” 

The admissions to the Sick list had at this time 
undergone a considerable increase, from the almost 
constant exposure of the men on deck to the fury of 
the clements. The working the ship frequently re- 
quiring the whole strength of the ship's company, 
and the Sick Hay shared equally with other parts 
of the vessel, in being wet, leaky, and otherwise un- 
comfortable: nor was there any appearance from the 
nature of their diseases, of a diminution taking place 
in the number until the advent of more favourable 
weather. 1 could not but admire the fine spirit our 
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men displayed under the worst circumstancea, and the 
cheerfulness and readiness with which they over 
obeyed the call of duty ; there was only one feeling 
of regret expressed amongst them, that the continuance 
of the tempestuous weather, might so for delay 
us in our voyage as to prevent our reaching tho ice 
in time sufficient for active operations that season. 
Throughout the long period of these gales, the 
“storm birds were our constant companions, in 
Greater or lesser numbers, and in addition to those 
formerly alluded to, we observed the Sooty Alba- 
trosa, (Diomedea fuliginosa) and Fulmar Petrol (Pro- 
eellavia glucialis). Kither pressed by hunger or 
emboldened by the fury of the storm, they flew 
with wonderful impetuosity within a few fect 
of the ship; darting almost with tho colerity of 
lightning at the slightest object they saw floating on 
the water, and uttering that remarkable shrill noise so 
peculiar to the storm birds of the ocean. Fishing 
lines, with hooks baited, were in great requisition, 
aud were flouted astern with a piece of corkwood 
attached. These they acized with voracity, and in this 
way we procured from time to time many specimens. 
‘On one occasion, we hooked one of the large wandering 
Albatrosses, and it was quite wonderful to witness 
the instinctive feeling of self-preservation which he 
displayed. When conscious of being caught, he 
immediately dived, and on rising with wings 
expanded to their utmost extent, threw himself 
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partially on his back, thereby adding increased power 
to the great surface of resistance presented to 
our efforts in hauling, and by this means bent 
the hook, which finally escaped from his mouth, and 
waa drawn on bourd perfectly straight. The bird 
rose proudly, shook his head, and flapping his 
wings os if conscious of success in the recent conflict, 
betook himself to flight. 

Two of these creatures, which we subsequently * 
caught, were brought on board with some difficulty, 
menaured 10 and 11 feet in the expanse of wings, and 
weighed 10 and 21 Ibs., respectively. They were really 
magnificent looking birds ; the plumage was white, with 
a mottled grey back, and dark wingx—head and legs 
of a pink colour, They, together with all the other 
species of the Petrel fanily that were caught, ejected 
a large quantity of yellow oily matter, as if sickness 
had suddenly supervened on their change of 
clement. ‘The Sooty Albatross is smaller, and 
appears in fight, habits, and general distinctive 
character similar to its more powerful confrére, the 
young bird of this wpecics. ‘It has the plumage of 
dark grey colour gradually merging into the darker 
hue of the parent bird, with white chalk-like eye- 
brows. We caught one, and it also became sick 
like the others when brought on board. We only 
lost their company #8 we approached the limits 
of the Tropics. 

Qn the 22nd of May, in lat. 26° $4 5., long. 
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1Ol° 28° W., the deep sea lead with thermometer 
attached was sent down to the depth of 185 fathoms, 
when we found the temperature 53° F., and again to 
110 fathoms, it was 65° ; the tomperature at the surface 
being 72°, and that of sir 71° F., which might perhaps 
be considered to establish the existence of a deep 
suutherly current from the Antarctic Ocean. 

During the prevalence of bad weather, we found that 
‘water had found its way into the bread-room, from 
the constant straining and working of the ship, and 
as soon as circumstances admitted, its contents 
were brought on deck for survey, when no less 
quantity than 9%6 Ibs. was condemned as unfit for 
use, and thrown overboard. ‘This great loas would 
have heen a matter of serious consideration had it 
occurred at # later period of our voyago, but we 
were consoled with the knowledge that we should bo 
able to supply the deficiency at the Sundwich Islands, 
which we subsequently did. 

It is scarcely possible to deacribe with what pleasure 
we huiled our re-approsch to the ‘I'ropics, as wo were 
wafted steadily on our course by fresh and fair Trade 
breezes from the south-cast, after the long period of 
had weather we had lately experienced, with all its 
attendant discomforts and disasters; to say no- 
thing of « dull, irksome feeling, inseparable from a 
long sea voyage, that still continued to be ours, - 
despite the cheering influence under which we 
wended our way to the northward. There was 
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nothing present to enliven the scene, nothing broke 
on the view, but the broad expanse of the placid 
yea, with its slightly ruffled surface sparkling in 
the sunshine, except the flight of the Flying-Fish, 
the dash of the Dolphin, or the croak of the 
Phaeton, a8 he proudly soared aloft in an stmo- 
sphere pure and serene, beneath the canopy of a 
cloudless wky. Enlivening and agrecable as these 
vights at first were, their interest was now gone, 
and we indulged in the hope that a far wind and 
a crowd of canvas would soon bring us to more 
varied scenes, 

The ‘Tropic Birds were met with at a higher 
latitude than in the Atlantic, we having seen two on 
the Isth May, in lat. 27° 5, long. 97° 48°; and 
from the time we entered the Tropics, they were 
seldom a day ubyent. They are remarkable pretty, 
ure about the ae of a iull, and when on the wing, 
they utter a peculiar shrill whistle; their plumage is 
entirely white, with the caception of a little black 
surrounding the eyes, and extending in a delicate 
erescentic line towards the back part of the head; 
the primarice, or larger wing feathers, are aleo tipped 
with black. ‘The tail feathers sre exceedingly 
pretty, two are prolonged from its centre, varying 
in length from 6 to 10 inches, of a most delicate 
pink colour, which contrasts beautifully with the 
aatiny lustre of its snow-white plamage. In the 
young birds I observed but one, the other could be 
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geen on examination shooting forth from its parent 
nucleus. The feet and legs are short, and the wings 
long, rendering the creature capable of very prolonged 
flight. In confirmation of this, 1 nay state, that on 
examining the stomach of one I found it to contain 
nothing but a few small masses of blue clay, the 
existence of which appeared very strango, a8 we 
were at the time 2000 miles distant from the 
South American coast, and about 600 miles from the 
nearest island. 

On the 26th of May, on entering the Tropics, we 
shaped a course for the Sundwich Island, Owhyee, 
which then, borv N. 63° W. 4140 miles distant, and 
from that date continued to make uninterruptedly 
good progress until it was reached, carrying every 
stitch of canvas it was possible to crowd on the 
ship. Under circumstances 80 favourable, we made an 
average daily speed of upwards of 100 miles, and on 
one occasion 186 miles in twenty-four hours, the 
greatest perfornunce the slow suiling * Investigator’ 
ever made, 

On the 15th of June, we crossed the Equator for 
the second time in the space of three months, in long. 
131° W. but without meeting with that heavy rain and 
the other atmospheric changes I had occasion to 
Notice in the Atlantic; the weather being beautifully 
clear and serene. 

When ten miles south of the Line, I was surprised 
to see 9 solitary little Storm Petrel, fluttering about 
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the ship in a state of apparent exhaustion. I hoped 
it would have sought a refuge on bourd, but in vain, 
as it was soon lost to view. What could have brought 
the poor thing #o fur from the usual regions of its 
abode, it appears difficult to conceive, ax this could not 
thon be attributed to the furce of the wind, which 
had been long light. 

On the 19th and 20th, we were favoured with 
heavy rain—as anxiously luoked for and welcomed as 
on former occasious—the wind at the sane time 
having freshened and become variable with occasional 
squalis ; and on the 23rd we werv gratified by feel- 
ing the influenre of the north-cast Trade, in lat. 8°. 
14’ N., lung. 139°. 56° Wo My observations on the 
temperature of air and water, did not vary very 
materially from those made in the Atlantic. I 
remarked, however, that they were both one degree 
higher than we had registered on any former occasion, 
when five degrecs north of the Equator. 

At six o'clock on the morning of June the 29th, 
the joyful report of land was proclaimed from the 
mast-head, which soon brought us on deck. The 
snow-covered “Mona Roa,” in the island of 
Owhyee, could be faintly discerned in the distance, 
and most gladly was it gazed on by us all, 
although the island was still forty miles distant. As 
we approsched the land, this lofty mountain, the 
height of which is about 1500 feet, presented a very 
fine, picturcsque appearance, for as the day advanced 
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the sun’s rays gradually dispelled the mist that 

enshrouded it, through which its conical tups now 

peered, disclosing their high lands in the purest 

snow-white garb, and beautifully reflecting the scorch-° 
ing rays that illumined the chilling loveliness of 

the acene. 

This island is of a purely volcanic character, us was 
fully evidenced by its general aspect. It is of yreat cx- 
tent as we continued to run along its const the entire 
day, and night did not free us from its boundurics. 

1 cannot expreas the dehghtful feelings with which 
we viewed the land, after a ova voyage of upwards of 
15,000 mules, and ao» the ship continued to neur the 
port, our impatience and anvicty evidently increased. 

On the following day, Sunday, 30th, the other 
islands of the group came into view, Mowce and 
Morotoi, both of which were grand and lofty in 
their general outline, and truly picturesque. Decp 
gorges and vulleys, in which we observed numerous 
huts, interrupted the continuity presented by the 
bold precipitous coast line which the eastern aspect of 
these islands presented, both of which were of volcanic 
origin. Judging from appearances, these gorges and 
valleys are quite secluded and isolated from each 
other, walled in, as it were, by the lofty mountains 
which surrounded them; epparently they were well 
cultivated, and the huts comfortable and commodious. 

‘We were favoured with the agreeable sight of a 
fellow voyager, for the first time, I may say, since 
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leaving the Straits of Magellan, with whom we ex- 
changed colours, She proved to be an American, and, 
like ourselves, bound for the Island of Oahu, 
which was visible aot sunset, but as night soon 
afterwards closed in, the ship was hove to, to await 
for a pilot. 

From the time we approached these islands, we 
observed the Flying-Fish more numerous, in greater 
shoals, and larger than we had at any time before 
seen them; they were likewise different in colour, 
being of a reddish brown. Several flew on board, 
one was no leas than sixteen inches in length. 

At 4 acs, on the morning of the Ist of July, we 
made all wail for the barbour of Honolulu, and 
after firing two signal guns, a pilot came on board. 
We much regretted, owing to wind and tide he 
could not then take us into harbour, and were, there- 
fore, obliged to anchor in the roads, outside the reefa, 
where we found several merchunt vessels, and the 
French corvette * Bayonnaise,’ whose gallant Captain 
politely sent an officer on board, immedintely we had 
anchored, with offers of asaistauce and congratulations 
on our arrival. We had previously exchanged num- 
bers with HLM. Brig, ‘Swift,’ at anchor in the 
harbour. 

Our first enquiry was for our consort ‘ Enterprize,’ 
whom we learned, with deep regret, had only left on 
the morning preceding for the North, having arrived 
here on the 25th of June, and after replenishing 
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provisions, stores, &c., her Captain, not considering it 
prudent to wait longer for us, proceeded to sea, 
having left instructions for our guidance with the 
‘wnior officer, Captain Aldham, of the ‘Swift.’ No 
time was therefore lost in making the necessary 
preparations for following her. 

The appearauce of the islund of Onhu os we ap- 
proached, wax like the others, of volcanic origin, 
picturesque and beautiful, intersected by valleys 
and gorges, but skirted by low sundy plains, on one of 
which the flourishing town of Honolula ix situated. 

These valleys are clothed in tho richest verduro, 
and yield = bananas, coca-nuts, —water-melons, 
bread-fruit, und every variety of other tropical fruit 
in great abundance. ‘There is a remarkable looking 
mountain situated south-cust of the town, and, from 
its shape and isolation, standing ulone on the plain 
close to the beach, the name of “ Diamond Island” 
has been given to it. From its formation, it is 
hikewpe the product of igneous agency. The lower 
two thirds are formed of distinct volesnic cones, on 
which is super-impused « stratified deposition which 
forms it» upper third—cvidently a subsidence from 
water, when the yoleanic cones shot through the bed 
of the ocean, or deposited after they had been formed ; 
‘but in cither case, long previous to their scquiring 
terrestrial existence. 

At six o'clock on the moming of the 2nd, we gut 
under weigh, and proceeded to the entrance of the 

zg 
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harbour, where we were safely warped by the 
watisen, and anchored, ‘Fhis is narrow and dan- 
gerots, as xand-bunks run out on either side on 
which we saw the remains of several ships’ 
that had, perhaps, journeyvod far over the globe, 
unly fo depos their timbers here. On enter- 
ing the marron channel, an acute angle must 
be rounded, which, in certain states of the wind, 
in atten let with danger. It ix then that the- 
warps, having heen presiously laid out, are seized 
hy the uutives, who, in great numbers rush into 
the water, ant by the united power of their 
muscular frames, ships are warped in safcty to 
their anchorage. 

No time was lost in replenishing stores and provi- 
sions, and making all other necessary preparations for 
again proceedmy to sea. Captain Aldham and his 
fine, uohle-heartul crow cheerfully Jent us every 
asaistunee, which enabled us to allow our men leave 
to go on shore and enjoy themselves after their own 
fashion, for they had earned every indulgeace that 
coukl be granted to them, by their exemplary and 
admirable conduct. We commenced a thorough 
exploration oi the isiand. and mounted on very in- 
different: horses, svon exhausted “the lione” of the 
place from em to end. 

Honolulu has lost almost everything pertaining to 
its ancient character, laws aud customs, and wears 
now an aspect truly mongrel, half native, half foreign. 
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Tho government is vested in the King and his minis- 
ters ; the lntter were, 1 think, with a solitary exception, 
chosen from the Missionaries who appear to exercise 
esuvercign power in the island ; the exception being 
that of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, (Mr. Wylic,) 
who is, 1 believe, s Scotchman. They neorly all 
belong to a branch of the Boston Missionary 
Society, and shame to our country be it told, there 
was not at this time a single British missionary in 
the entire group of Sandwich Islands. All the good 
work for the spiritual, and it would also appoar for 
the temporal welfare of the people, hos been ac- 
complished by the zealous Inbours of the citizens of 
a country, to which these islands way not improbably, 
at a period perhaps not distant, own their allegiance. 
I was certainly surprised to find that this fine group of 
islands daily growing in insportance, from the geogra- 
phical position they occupy on the gloho—situated as 
they are on the direct highway between Asia and 
America, and through the latter to Europe—which own 
Great Britain xa their protector, and carry her Union 
Jack in the upper canton of their flag, were then ao en- 
tirely under American influence, while the number of 
active and cnterprizing adventurers from the States 
far exceed those of any other nation. ‘They certainly 
demand more of our fostering care and protection, 
otherwise the “Mctcor Flag” may in time be supplanted 
by the “Stars and Stripes” of the New World. 
There were a great numbor of ships in the harbour, 
zE2 
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many of them whalers, which resort hither from their 
cruising ground in the north, to refit and recruit 
the health of their crews. The majority of the 
others were traders chicfly engaged in the carry- 
ing trade between China and California. About 
the principal wharves there is a great bustle—veseels 
are in process of taking in cargo, and discharging ; 
passengers bound for California are congregated in 
gaoups; numbers of the natives are employed, 
whose harsh, discordant sounds of voice, by no 
nang added to the tranquillity of the scene. 

‘Trude is very brisk not only with these places, but, 
with other parts of the world, and during the pre- 
vious twelve months, it had increased to 2 wonderful 
degre. Tn consequence of which, the call for 
native produce far caceeds the supply, and it 
would appear that the resources of the islands were 
unequal to mect the heaviness of the demand. I 
was informed that the prices of articles of every 
description had risen a hundred per cent., within a 
few months. English, American, and European 
manufactures and produce can be procured with 
facility, but at an enormous price. The markets 
are poorly supplied from the rapidity with which 
things are bought up; fruit and fish even are 
scarce from the same cause, and exorbitantly high in 
Price. 

‘There are many very fine houses in the town 
aud neighbourhood belonging to merchants of the 
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Place, built apparently with great regard to comfort 
and coolness. The native huts are numerous, aud 
formed of a wooden framo-work well put together, 
and densely thatched with straw, that renders thom 
not only cool, but likewise impervious to rain; they 
generally posscss but one apartment, on the floor 
of which imats are spread, where the occupants cat, 
drink, and sleep. ‘The natives appear a fine athletic 
face, well formed, tall and muscular, ercet in their 
gait, and of a dark brown or copper colour. 1 believe, 
they enjoy a great immunity from those direful 
evilx, that civilization frequently carrica in her 
train, and which have contributed largely to the 
degencration of the natives of many of the more 
Southern islands in the Pucifie, ‘They are clad, for 
the most part, in a modified style of Huropem 
dress, of light fabric suitable to the climate, consist- 
ing of short trousers and shirt; but in the coun- 
try both are frequently dispensed with, and the 
“maro” substituted ; a hat being often worn with 
it, as if to supply the want of uther portions of dress, 
and this apparently imparts great dignity to the 
wearer. 

They are unifonnly civil, courteous, and obliging, 
many instances of which 1 had an opportunity of 
observing in my rides through the island; for it 
not unfrequently huppened to mysclf and companions, 
where roads did not abound, that we went astray. 
‘This was no sooner observed, than we could dis- 
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cern a lightly clad guide hastening over the plain to 
our assistance. 

‘These remurks arc eqnally applicable to the women, 
on whose beauty I regret to say 1 cannot bestow un- 
qualified, praise ; nor on their dress, a long loose robe 
drawn closely at the neck and extending down to the 
fuet—this is, L believe, the only garment worn, and was 
generally made of printed cotton of gay colours, into 
which yellow entered largely. This appeared to mo, 
os they evidently thought themsclis also, the tint 
most becoming to their complesion ; other articles of 
dress are, of course, superadded according to the wealth 
and position of the individual. ‘Tey are exceedingly 
fond of dress, and love to display bonnets gaily deeked 
with ribbons. Veils and umbrellas are also articles much 
coveted, and worn even by some of the poorest class, 
who minke great eacritices to obtain them, while their 
huts afforded ample evidence of poverty and want. 
From the abundance of horses, they may be frequently 
gecn mounted and riding like the men, which had 
rather a curions appearance ; on these occasiuns I re- 
marked the dress was prolonged for some distance over 
each fuot, forming « vort of miniature habit on either 
side. The higher orders of females were generally 
attended by a female servant similarly caparisonod. 

They are under very severe missionary discipline, 
and the savage “taboo” is extensively in force, with 
the laudable view, I believe, of promoting a high 
standard of morality in the islands; but as far as I 
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could ascertain, this rigour not only defcats its 
purpose, but tends largely to promote and fostor a 
Rreat amount of aeeret sin and infamy, which are tho 
worst of evils. Tho absurd lows then in force aim 
to establish such a moral code, a8 existe oniongst 
no people on the face of the carth, and this is 
largely and secretly violated by those who are 
obliged openly to profess it, under fear of the pains 
and peualtics its violation cntuils. 

1 may here adduce an instance of some of the 
absurd, puritanical lawa which  cxist—the uso 
of wine and spirits, is totally prohibited, under 
pain of being denied the rites of baptism, and other 
privileges pertaining to the Christian religion; and 
L was informed that a respectable Aincrican merchant 
was auxiously looking out for the arrival of a British 
man-of-war, bearing a chuplain, that he might lave 
his child, then many months old, baptined—a rite the 
clergymen of his own church had refused, becuse he 
allowed wine to be drunk in his house. Such is a 
spechuen of the missionary code, and, fur the good 
of the community, the advancement of thit Holy 
religion, of which the law-mukers are miniaters, the 
suoner it if repeuled the better. 

Amongst the pleasint rides thi, island affords, 
one is deserving mention, uo hss frou its beauty than 
its historical interest. It is through the delightful 
and picturésque valley, that roca with a gentle 
wicent tu the westward of the town, and intervets 
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the lofty chain of mountains extending from end to 
end of the island, whose towering proportions impart 
much grandeur and beauty to the scenery. They are 
wooded to their sumuiits, and the luxuriance of the 
foliage and riclness of the yerdure, presented a truly 
beantiful appearance, ox the rays of a departing sun, 
falling on its irregular surface hud from the effects of 
light and shude, revealed to view the most varied tints 
of the richest green. In the valley, and extending up 
the sides of the mountain, are the summer resi- 
dences of the King, and of the missionaries and 
merchants of Honolulu; all prettily situated, where 
the mango, banana and pakn, with every other variety 
of tropieal produce, luxuriantly abound, ‘The mansion 
of the King is a plain quict looking Louse, with no 
particular indication of its being a Royal residence. 
Those of the missionaries have all a substantial 
comfortable appearance, which together with their 
well stocked farms, afford another illustration of 
their living in the enjoyment of the fat of the 
land. 

This valley abruptly terminates in a ledge of high, 
nearly perpendicular rocks. About five miles from the 
town, a winding path deacended to n rich plain below, 
skirting on the westem wide the longitudinal range 
of mountains, and corresponding to that on the 
Opposite side of the island, whose shores were washed 
by the sea about a mile distant from where we 
were standing. 
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A few huts were interspersed through the plain, 
and around them reigned an air of quietude and 
repose, delightful to contemplate. ‘The high rocks on 
which we stood were clussie ground, for there the last 
battle was fought that placed the Sovercignty of 
this, und the other ixlands of the group, in the 
hands of the ancestor of the present king, (his*grund- 
father, Kamehameha,) and at the base of the rock may 
still be seen the bones of the gallant defenders, now 
whitened by years of long exposure. 

The story is told that when the invader landed, 
he was met by the natives in great numbers on the 
plain of Honolulu, who there gave bnttle. They 
were ultimately obliged to retreat up the valley | 
have mentioned, gullantly defending their soil as they 
retired, until they reached ifs top, where they made 
8 last final stand, but were utterly vanquished ; the 
couquerors drising them over the rocks into the pre- 
cipice beneath, and left few, if any, to record their 
disaster, or tell how their island had pussed into the 
hands of the invaders, 

King Kamehameha III now rules, or rather is 
tuled by the missionaries, and they have no doubt 
done much in former years for the country and 
its inhabitants; it is, therefore, carnestly to be hoped, 
that a more enlightened system of legislation will 
soon prevail. 

During our stay, I heard that an old woman 
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survived in a remote part of the island, who originally 
belonged to Owhyee. She had a clear recollection 
of the death of Captain Cook, and could narrate the 
cireunstance with great accuracy. J} regretted niuch 
that time did not enable me to visit her. 

It was gratifying to witness the great enjoyment 
our men appeared to experience in their short run 
on shore; they were to be seen everywhere, some 
mounted on horcback, others running along the 
road in expectation of their tum to ride, All, 
1 believe, had more or less violated the existing 
missionary laws, and a few gave unmistakeable 
evidence of indulgence in fluids stronger than water. 
Ht was oh wondertul no casualties occurred, from 
the fearful pace at which they yulloped through the 
country. 

Nothing could: evec.a the fineness of the weather 
during our stay, and although the temperature 
sared from 75 (a 90°) yet fromthe uniform 
reguhunty and steachuwss of the refreshing seo 
Dreeze, the heat was by ne meuns oppressit e—the 
insular position of these wlands tending so much to 
modify the effects of the high temperature which 
generally prevail. From all the information T could 
collect, the climate may be pronounced a salubrious 
and delightful: one, ax evidenced in the high standard 
of health enjoyed by its mhushitants, and the degree 
of longevity generally attained. 
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On the 3rd, H.M. Brigantine ‘Cockatrice’ arrived 
from Mazatlan—the Admiral having very kindly 
dispatched her with the latest letters and dispatches 
from England ; but as fow of the former were revived, 
we assumed they had been sent on to Valpamiso, in 
the hope of niceting ws there. We had originally 
intended to call at that port on our way to the north- 
ward; but as our passage had heen so much delayed 
from the bad weather we experienced, the idea was 
abandoned. 

On the evening of this day, we had nearly com- 
pleted) our woth, ond continued uninterruptedly 
throughout the night making preparations for our 
expected departure nest day. All participated in the 
fecling of anxiety that no time should be lost, as 
we had heard that Captain Collinson bad expresacd 
his intcution, (indeed his orders to us were to that 
effect, a8 we learned subsequently,) to take the ¢ Plover® 
into the ice with him, in the event of our not reaching 
Behring’s Strait im time. This intelligence was 
received with mumifest dissatinfuction—nor could we 
understand why we, who were all voluntecrs for 
service in the iev, showd be thus thrown aside to 
remain in listless inactivity, while others would 
assume the place in this philanthropic service wo 
could not concede to any, and which it was our 
undoubted privilege to occupy. 

Had a stimulus been required for increased exertion, 
it was ot this time present ; and 8 general determi- 
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Nation was taken, without our then cxactly seeing the 
muxie in which it was to be carried out, that Hehring’s 
Stmit must be reached in the proper time, to prevent 
what we all individually and collectively would have 
considered a misfortune no less heavy than unde- 
served—-our being debarred from taking our proper 
place in prosvcuting the search for Franklin and his 
brave associates. 


DEPARTURE FROM HONOLULU. 6 


CHAPTER III. 


Departure from Wonolula—Completion of Stores aud Provi- 
sions, and facilities afforded—Orders of Captain Collinson 
— His intended Route — Valuable intelligence received 
reapecting the Winds— Adoption of it and success which 
followed — Incidents and Events — Enter the Temperate 
Zone — Progress, Soundings, Xe. — Currents—Change of 
‘Temperature— Pam the Alcatian Ivlands, and enter the Kamt- 
schatka Nes—Sea Birds—First Seal seen —(iore'n Island, 
Currents and Temperature — Difficulties of Navigation — 
Weather—King’s lsland—Soundings—Pass Behring's Strait 
Cross the Arctic Cirele—Incidentsa—W hales—Temperaturo 
of Air and Water—Steer for Cape Lisbarne—Issuc Warm 
Clothing — Meet the ‘Mover’ — Unfavourable Report of 
the Ice—Incidents — Crow's Nest—Cape Lisburne—Birds, 
Drift-wood, Xc.—H.M.S, ‘ Herakl'—Non-arrival of « Enter- 
prite '—Determainatiom to enter the Ice alone—Anpect of the 
Cape—Object of Visiting it—Signal from * Ierald'—Probable 
position of ‘Enterprize’ — Part company with ‘Herald’— 
Admiralty Orders to keep Company—Proceed to the North 
—Refteetions — Value of two Ships in Polar Navigation— 
‘Weather—Sunset. 


Ox the 4th of July, the last portion of our provisions 
and stock was taken on board. We failed in obtain- 
ing an ample supply of frosh meat, owing to several 
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bullocks having been drowned in attempting to land 
them from one of the native boats, and our stock was 
consequently reduecd to one bullock and twelve sheep. 
The supply of fruit and vegetables was likewise short, 
from the scarcity consequent on the briskness of 
demand. It consisted of water-nclons, bananas, 
pumphins, cabbages, and other fraits and vegetables ; 
but we could not then procure a single cocoa-nut, 
abundant aa they arc on the islands, all having been 
bought up a few days before, 

The ship was again, therefore, much crowded, 
every availuble pot ocenpied above and below, as 
we had completed provisions for three years, and 
nothing further remained to detain us. For the 
rapidity with which we were thus equipped and made 
ready for sea, we were much indebted to the frcilitics 
afforded by the merchants, und the hind and able 
assistance we received from the Consul-General Mil- 
ler, Captain Aldham and the officers and crew of 
the ‘Swift.’ 1 am sure the latter gallant and es- 
timable officer, should these pages ever mect his cye, 
will not readily forget the visit of the ‘ Lnvestigator,” 
aud the circumstances which ‘ed to his acquaintance 
with her officers. 

At 6 r.u., ona lovely July evening, the ‘ Investi- 
gator” was again under weigh, ond standing out to 
goa, with the same light and fair breeze which hed 
brought us to our anchorage, steering a course to the 
north-waut. 
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I may here pause ta mention a cireumstance that, 
above all others, exercised the most important  in- 
fluence on our future destiny, and which wes mainly 
instrumental towards making the Discovery that dis- 
tinguished this Expedition. 

The orders of Captain Collinson stated his inten. 
tion to run down in the latitude of the ‘Trade- 
winds, until he reached the meridian of 171° K., in 
the expectation of there meeting with westerly winds, 
that he expected would carry him clear of the 
Aleutian group of islands into Behring’ Strait. 
This being the cowre generally pursued and recom- 
mended by former voyagers, and which we, no doubt, 
should also have followed, had a fortunate circum- 
stance not occurred to prevent it. 

On the day previous to our leaving Honolulu, we 
heard from the intelligent captain of a merchant ship 
(think an Anuerican) who had just arrived in har- 
bour, and who had bad much experience in navi- 
gating the seas to the northward, that he had met 
with nothing but custerly winds for some weeks, 
which were the prevailing winds at this season of 
the year, aud fie strongly advised us, instead of 
following the course I lave ancutioned above, to 
steer direct to the northward. ‘This he told me 
and several other officers, at one of the hotels 
where we met him, and he was moat energetic in 
denouncing the folly of pursuing any other course. 
Tam sorry that 1 am not in possession of the name 
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of this fine intelligent old sailor, to enable me 
to record it, that he might he aware of the 
important results that followed the adoption of his 
advice. 

On the following day, the Sth, we had finally 
got clear of the most northerly of the islands, 
and pureuing the counsel we hed received, bad 
shaped a direct course to the north-west for the 
Aleutian islind of Atoka, which then bore N. 72°, 
W. 1790 miles distant. We had thus entered on 
nearly the lest stage of our yuyage under very 
favourable cireumstances, much refreshed by our 
rerent visit to these lovely islands, We were 
in evcellent heulth and in high spirits from the 
intelligence we hod but lately reevived, and 
wer now acting upon, in ardent expectation of 
Teaching the scene of our future labours in good 
time. 

Before leaving the Sandwich Islands, I took ad- 
vantage of the last opportunity 1 expected to have, 
to invalide three men us unfit for the service of the 
Expedition, but who would be quite available for the 
ordinary duties of gencral service; and they were 
discharged into the ‘Swift’ for passage to Vulparaiso, 
Their places were filled up by three voluntecrs, 
two from the ‘Cochatrice,’ and one from a mer- 
chant ship. ‘The gencral state of health of the crew 
was excellent, although several admissions to the 
sick list led taken place since our departure, but 
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with affections of no greater importance than those 
generally resulting frum sailor’s indiscretions on 
shore. 

On the Gth, we finally quitted the balmy regions of 
the Tropics in Jong. 160° 10’ W., and again entered 
the northern Temperate Zone with a fine fresh breeze 
from the N.E. which bore us steadily onward, our 
apecd averaging each successive day considerably 
upwards of a hundred miles. 

As we continued onr northerly advance, the teun- 
perature of air and water scusibly diminished, the 
atmosphere gradually lost its purc, serene charneter, 
and became dense aud foggy, but the wind remained 
still steadily iv our favour, occnsionally varying a point 
or two, but fully verifying the intelligenco we had 
previously received. ‘I'he fog was on several days so 
dense that we were unable to obtain a meridian 
altitude of the sun, nor could an object be seen any 
considerable distance ahend of the ship; but we still 
held steadily on our course. On the 10th, our 
observations told us of our near approach to land; 
several flocks of ducks and other birds were seen, 
which afforded us corroborative indications. The 
deep sea lead was sent down with thermometer to the 
depth of 150 fathoms, but no soundings were 
obtained; the temperature was ascertained to be 
40°, thst of the surface water being 51°, of air 
50°, and the current setting to the southward 
was estimated st the rate of ten miles per day. 

? 
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At five o'clock on the evening of the 20th, land 
was reported on the port bow, and the bold, stern 
Woking outline of the eastern extremity of the island 
of Atlis could be faintly discerned through the 
dense haze which enveloped it, then distant, about 
ten miles. An hour afterwards, tle western ex- 
treme of the island of Tchunaa was observed 
on the starboard low; indistinctly, it is true, but 
equally bold us its confrére on the opposite side. 
About the same time we passed through a rupid 
tide, and cleared the Strait between these islands, in 
which we obtuined soundings in thirty-five fathoms. 
The hazy stote of the atmosphere did not enable us 
ty uke any accurate observations of these islands, 
asthe general aypect and outline of either could not 
be sven ; but 9 small rock off the eastern extremity of 
Ati, might be considered a good mark whereby 
to identify it, x 

With the sun's departur: this evening, we quitted 
tho uorthern limit of the Pacifie Ocean, which 
we had enterd exactly three months previously. 
Since leaving Honolulu on the 4th, our progress 
speaks for itself; huving entered the Kamschatke sea, 
on the evening of the 15th day—a passage remarkable 
for the favourable circumstances under which it was 
wade, the wind never once being otherwise than fair, 
and this too in latitudes where the experience of 
the old voyagers would have led us to expoct a very 
different state of things: and the result excveded 
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the expectations of the most sanguine amongst us. 
We had yet another diflienlt stage to pass before 
entering the Arctic Circle, and one which could 
not be thought of without apprehension, from 
the imperfection of the charts, and the foggy 
weather known to prevail. While pussing the 
Aleutian Islands, numerous flocks of sca birds 
were about us, they doubtless frequent them 
in myriads—embraring, 1 believe, all the family 
of the Palmipides, Two litde Anks (dice Alley 
fiew on board at night about 10 rw. evidently 
exhausted, and were speedily captured. On the 
21st we shaped a course for Gor’s Island, which 
bore north, 396 miles distant—heing then in the 
latitude of some parts of England, (53° 44’) and 
the height of its summer, we found a great 
difference in the relative tetnperntures of the two 
places, the mean of the day being 17°, which under. 
went a daily decrease for the remainder of the voyage. 
As we continued our course, we felt the effects of 
the southerly current in a ingore marked degree, 
carrying with it sen-eweed and drift wood in con. 
siderable quantity, and the birds likewise became 
More numerous: the Albutross had ccased to vinit us 
before leaving the Pucific, one species only (Diomedea 
Fuliginosa) had attended us so far; but their place 
was supplied by a great varicty of Ducks and 
Divers, the King Eider (drae Spectabilis) und Loon 
(Uria Brounnichity were for the first time cen. 
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The Seals had likewise paid us their first visit, 
and one of them was fired at and wounded. These 
eircumnstances together with the increasing daylight, 
afforded cheerful evidence of our progreas, which 
was still uninterraptedly good, although the weather 
tual Lecome so dense, mw and foggy, that at times 
we could) scurvely sce the ship's length ahead. 
Early on the morning of the 25th, we were 
fortunate in getting a glunpse of what we supposed to 
be Gore’s Istind ; it was passed during 2 dense fog, 
and with a fresh south-westerly breeze we shaped a 
course for King’s taland, off the end of St, Lawrence 
Esland, whieh then bore N. 29, E. 156 miles distant. 
The frequent use of the lead became now absolutely 
necessary, and we sounded constantly ench day in water 
varying in depth frum fourteen to thirty-seven 
fathams, fine sand and mud; in one instance only 
did we find a ruchy bottom, near lat. 69° 11) N. 
long. 165° 3’ W. ‘The navigation of the ship had 
become a imatter of no ordinary difficulty, and could 
tot but cause an intense degree of interest, not 
fre from apprehension, amongst us. The con- 
tinuous foggy state of the weather had prevented 
us from obtaining such accurate observations a8 could 
be tlicd on, and the sun being almost constantly 
obscured, we had but little to inform us of our pro- 
gress, except the log line. Guns were fired at frequent 
intersals to warn any ship of our approach, and as 
the chart of this sca was considered more or less 
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inperfoct, the greatest care and vigilance were hud 
recourse to on bound to watch for aught that might 
indicate an approsch to land: under these cir- 
cumstances we still fearlesdy stood on, On the 
morning of the 27th, King’s Island was faintly 
visible about cight aniles distant, where we found 
8 strong easterly current setting into Norton Sound. 
We altered course a litte more to the wert. 
ward, fo kevp clear of the land ; the sonndings varied 
from twelve to twenty-five fathoms, fine mud, and 
broken shells—the first time the latter were inet 
with, At Ll pow. still surrounded by the same im- 
penetrable fog, amt. still: speeding onward in the 
darkness, we suddenly passed through a strong 
tidal race into a smooth water, which from the noise 
eaused hy the opposing wind and currunt, gave one 
the idea of its Leing a well inarked watery barrier 
existing between two different seas. On the following 
Tuorning, Sunday, July 2th, ut seven o'clock, we 
qnitted the northern fimit of the Tempente Zone, 
crowed that of the Arctic Circle, and entered the 
waters of the Polar Sea—un event joyfully hailed by 
every soul on Inard. We were now favoured with 
aclearcr atmosplicre than we had known fur many 
days, which was ulso less moist, and although cold 
was pleasunt and agreeable; the sea lad likewise 
assumed a most tranquil aspect, and we had thus 
entered on our new domain under auspicious up. 
pearancis ut leant, 
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Jn the counie of the day we exchanged colours with 
two Anicrican whalers, which were apparently full 
and homeward bound. Several whales were also 
seen spouting at n distance, and the erang of one, 
(the name bestowed by the whalers to what remains 
after the blubber has been removed) floated past us, 
on which myriads of sea birds were roguling them- 
xehes = We were subsequently afforded ample 
evidence of the number of these monstef fre- 
quenting this sea, which enables us to testify to its 
excellence asa cruising ground for whalers; and this 
ix, 1 believe, entirely in the hands of the Americans. 
‘The temperature of sea-water on entering the Polar 
Sea, fell three degrees in four hours, remaining a few 
tenths above freezing point, which led us to expect an 
early appearance of ice, that of air 41°. Depth of 
water varyed frou seventcen to twenty-four fathoms, 

On the 2sth, still favoured with a light sduth- 
easterly wind, we shaped a course for Cape Lisburne, 
tho proposed rendezvous, which then bore N. 25 
E. 61 miles distant. 

The firt ixane of the wann clothing supplied by 
Govermucat for our use, was then made; embracing 
one cumplete suit of blue double milled box cloth, boots, 
atockings, boot-hoee, comforters, mits and caps; all 
of excellent quality, and well sdapted for Polar service, 
of this 1 shall have occasion to speak hereaftor. 

‘The days had now attained such a length, that at 
the hour of midnight we had very good twilight, 
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the sun being but a short time below the horizon. 
AS pw. a sail was observed, bearing down towards 
us, which we soon recognized, gladly welcomed 
HLMS, ‘Plover,’ and immediately comnnunicated. 
She could afford us no tidings of our Consort, having 
jut returned from the ive, which she sighted on the 
27th, and afford us a most unfavourable account of 
its state and condition, it heing quite impenctrable. 
As she had viewed it some three or four miles 
distant, not deeming it prudent to make 9 nearer 
approach, we were nothing daunted by the report, 
but indulged in the hope that the reality of mat- 
ters would prove lees appalling than the description. 
We tooh advantage of her presence to forward our 
Just letters and dispatches for England, then parted 
company, and) proceeded on our course. ‘They 
informed us that they were regularly supplied by the 
natives with reindcer and birds, » large number of 
which was suspended from the rigging, but we were 
uot afforded an opportunity of verifying their opinion 
of the eveellence of such dict. 

Our men were now daily eunployed in occupations 
novel te many, in putting in order, and preparing all 
necessary implements for ice navigation ; ice anchors 
and chisels, hatchets, saws, whale lines, &c., wore 
all duly overhauled and got on deck in readiness for 
use., The crow’s nest had been hoisted to its aerial 


position, ut the fore-top-gallant mast head. This 
well known emblem of Discovery ships, und of others 
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employed in the navigation of icy seas, from the novelty 
of its appellation may, for the unprofessional reader, re- 
quire s short description. It is in form like a berrel, 
from which it is gencrally constructed, with a trap door 
at the bottom sufficiently large to adzuit one person, and 
is hooded over at the tup with canvas, so as to afford 
protection from the wind to its occupant, who is 
generally the ice muster ur mate: fron this position 
hi observations are made on the state of the ice. 

The number of birds appeared daily on the increase 
as we advanced, driftwood was observed also in 
greater abundance, and the sea appeared full of 
aninial life; 1 had the dredge overboard, and added 
to amy collection numeroun —xpecimens of | the 
Crustaccous and Accphalous animals, 

On the morning of the 31st, when about twenty 
miles distant from Cape Lisburne, o sail was observed 
to the N.W. standing down towards us, when 
opinions were freely bazarded ay to the probability of 
the stranger pring to be our long lost Consort, or 
otherwise. ‘The question wa» decided es the gay 
ensign of St. George was unfurled to the breeze, 
and her number simultaneously flew at the mast head, 
which speedily informed us thet H.M.S. ‘Herald’ 
was about to join us. We soon closed, and as she 
Tounded under our stern in good style, she manned her 
Figging, and welcomed us with three hearty British 
cheers, and one cheer more, to the Polar Sea—a 
compliment we immediately returned. aud pro- 
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ecoded in company towards Cape Lisburne, then 
visible. Captain M‘Clure presently went on board, 
but soon returned accompanied hy Captaitt Kellett and 
some of his officers, who manifested a great desire to 
afford us every facility to our onward progress ; and 
offered all the assixtance it was in their power to give, 
os far as the ‘Iierald’s’ resources wonld allow. 
We gladly availed ourselves of their proffered 
assistance by completing deficiencies in our stores, 
and os we were still three men short of proper 
coinplement, we received an equal number of 
volunteers—strong muscular looking fellows, ap- 
parently well suited for hard service—and as we could 
have no hope of mecting with another ship, we 
dixpatched « few hastily written letters—our last—to 
England. 

We learned with regret that nothing had been soon 
or heard of our Consort, and having now arrived at 
the rendezvous, there could exist no donbt that she 
was still far distant behind us. Captain Kellett 
informed us that it was he who advised Captain 
Collinson to pursue the course which 1 have before 
narrated, and which he himself bad done for three 
successive summers, the avernge passage being filty 
days to Cape Lishumne. It could not, therefore, for a 
inoment be supposed, that the ‘ Enterprize,’ (a much 
slower sailing ship than the ‘ Herald,’) could even, 
under the most favourable circumstances, have made 
the passage in much less time; nor did any of us 
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Uelieve it possible for her to have done so, despite the 
opinion that was then « tvanceil to the contrary. 

We received no orders from our senior officer 
(Captain Collinson) as tv our course of action in the 
event of reaching the rendezvous before him; the 
possibility of such a contingency occurring, evidently 
had never been for one moment entertained. Wo 
wero conacquently obliged to adopt a course of 
action for ourselves, One of two only were left for 
us to pursuo—cither to remain at the rendezvous until 
the arrival of the ‘ Enterprize,’ with the uncertainty 
of then mecting her, owing to the foggy state of the 
weather, aud thus lose the season in the ice; or at 
once proceed to the northward, and enter the ice 
singl-bandod. We resolved on the Intter, and 
cheerfully prepared to cnconntcr all obstacles 
and dangvrs, with a firm reliance on a merciful 
Providenee, and full confidence in our resourees. 
Never did any body of men enter on a hazardous 
enterprize with stouter hearts or finer spirit then the 
brave crow of the ‘ Investigator’ then manifested, and 
maintained throughout every subsequent stage of our 
eventful voyage. 

Captain Kellett, although the senior officer present, 
did not feel himself justified in detaining us. From 
this date, we formed an expedition in ourselves, and 
parting with the ‘}leruld,’ after an interchange of 
complimentary signals, stood in for Cape Lisburne— 
the ‘Horald ’ still in company astern of us. 
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Cape Lisburne is o fine, bold headland, some 800 
or 900 fret high, and is well represented by the 
shetch in the published chart of this locality, It is 
of limestone formation, with a range of hills extending 
to the casts ard ; 12 conical in form, with a line of strati- 
fication dipping at au ungle of about 15° in a south- 
astern direction; but the more permanent headland 
had the line of stratification nearly horizontal, Tho 
hilla were all surmounted by a imasa of loves grey 
scoria’, and were separated from each other by partial 
gorges, which sheltered on either side, presented an 
appearance of verdure that contrasted pleasantly 
with the general larrenness of its aspect. On the 
top of the most elevated headland, which is likewise 
the most southerly, a number of conical-shaped points 
or pillars were discernible, partially enveloped in 
iniat, with masses of snow strewn about ; and this, from 
its fine bold appearance, may be considered the Cape. 
‘fo the southward, the low, sandy promontory of 
Point Hope could be geen, running parallel to the 
nange of hills evtending castward from the Cape, and 
between which a fine bay intervened, 

Oar object in thus approaching 9o closely to Cape 
Lisburne, was with a view of ascertaining if a cairn, 
or any other landmark, had beon crected that might 
tm any degree affect the resolution we had arrived at, 
of proceeding onwards to the ice; but nothing was 
visible to afford any indication that it had beon visited 
at any penod citherr ecent of remote. We, therefore, 
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shaped a course at once for the ice, and stood eway to 
the N.W. 3 W., with a fine fresh north-easterly wind. 
The ‘Terald’ still kept ominously astern, which did 
not at all contribute to our comfort ; for, it may now 
be confessed, we stil feared that Captain Kellett would 
detain ws, and that on reflection, he might sce the 
necessity of keeping us at least some days to await 
the chances of our senior officer's arrival; but as 
the truth must be told, an opposite state of the case 
was urged on him. Captain M‘Clure maintained 
that the ‘ Enterprise’ was a-head of us, and in sup- 
port of which, retained the private letters he had for 
Captain Collinson for carly delivery. The impossibility 
of such being the case I have already shown—of course, 
no pervon could truly entertain an opinion to the con- 
trary, and 1 wn sure Captain Kellett had too much 
sagacity not to sce the truc state of things. ‘This 
1 must confess we all rejoiced at, as we were anxious 
to get on, from a general feeling entertained that our 
Consort had neglected us. Bat he was evidently un- 
willing to assume the responsibility of detaining us, 

Our worst fears were excited however, when in 
the evening we saw the ‘ilcrald’ make all sail to- 
wards us, and rapidly closing from her superior sailing 
qualitics, she made a signal recommending us to wait 
forty-eight hours for the ‘ Enterprize,’ to which 
Captain M°Clure signolized in return, “ Jmportent 
service. Cannot on my own responsibility !” 

This not being clearly understood, Captain Kellett 
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hailed from the poop, desiring us to repeat the eignal, 
which was accordingly done. She then gradually 
dropped astern, made no further reply; and at 11.30 
ra, she tacked and stood in for Cape Lishurne, 
This afforded us an inexpresible degree of relief, as 
we then considered ourselves free from all control, and 
the object sought had been attaived. Such is a truthful 
narration of the circumetances attending the bold pro- 
Jeet concvived and acted upon, of entering the ice alone, 
an event hitherto viewed by Arctic navigators with the 
greatest apprefension, and one which is certainly 
attended with extreme rich as well as great danger. 
iJence two ships hove always been sent on Arctic 
Expeditions, for mutual succour and support,and for the 
salutary coutrollng influence, no less than the social 
effect they cannot fail to exercise on cach other, when 
in company. Our evpedition, from the period of 
Jeaving Englind, wa» not a combined expedition, as 
may be seen from the foregoing pages, although the 
Admiralty orders adwuitted of but one interpretation 
on the subject, which ran as followa:—"We deem it 
right to caution you aguinst suffering the two vessels 
placed under your orders to separate, except in the 
event of accident or unavoidable necessity.” 
Notwithstanding the positive nature of these 
orders, ‘ Enterprize’ left us twelve days after leaving 
England ; and it wes by the merest chance we caught 
her in the Straits of Magellan—it being her intention 
to sail the following morning. Hence we could feel 
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but little regret at losing the company of a Consort 
that had hitherto proved so faithless. She 
manifested! a desire tu get rid of us ultogcther, by 
taking the ‘Plover’ with her into the ice, in lieu of 
her legitimate Consort, had she arrived before us. 
Under other circumstances, her loss could not but be 
a matter of regrt to us; and 1 am sure I truthfully 
represent the feeling entertained by my late mess- 
mates—-the officers of the ‘ Investigator,’ when I state, 
that for Captain Collinson and his officers, we had 
learned to entertain feelings of esteem and regard, 
from our intercourse when fitting out the ships. 
The special character of the service, the wutual 
intcrests existing, and that strong feeling which ever 
exists amongst men engaged in a hazardous enterprize, 
had strongly bound us together, and it was to usa 
matter of regret throughout the voyage, that the 
conduct of our Consort was so much at vatiance 
with the kind fevling existing between the officers of 
the two ships. In support of an opposite view of the 
case, it may be stated that ships make a better 
passage when not in company, which I am not at all 
disposed to admit as a rule ; but assuming it were 80, 
it could not in our long voyage have made 4 difference 
of more than.a few days. This is a trifling cir- 
cumstance, when compared with the good results 
likely to acerue from that hearty co-operation 
and mutual support, which ships in company can 
afford to each other; and its necessity in Polar 
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Service, had been hitherto fully underatood and 
appreciated, 

We were all, therfore, naturally much elated at 
the singular good fortune that had befallen us, in 
having made one of the fastest passages on record 
from the Sandwich Islands to Cape Lisburne (twenty. 
seven days); aud despite the many misfortunes wo 
had met with, not only to have done all, but more 
than all, that was expected from us. We had now 
attained a position which the Admiralty, and the 
most sanguine of our frends in England may dave 
ardently wished for, but there evisted little pros 
pect of its being so hterally fulfilled es it was on 
the lst of August, We therefore indulged in the 
hope that, with such favourable prospects before us, 
and so timely an arrival in the Polar Sea, wo 
could not fail to do much towards advancing the 
object of our noble expedition. 

On tho Ist of August, the breeze had freshened to 
the force of a gale, and was not quite favourable for us ; 
but towards morning it had entirely subsided, with 
every indication of fine weather. All were anxiously 
looking out for the first appearance of the ice— 
the crow’s nest, therefore, was seldom without an 
occupant ; und us daylight was then persistent, there 
waa no period of darkness to interrupt our view, 
or the anxious interest we felt. The hour of 
midnight came, but one felt Lut little inclination to 
scek repose. This waa tu me, the most enjoyable 
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period of the day—slt work on board had, of course, - 
ceased—everything was still and quict—the watch 
only on deck reclining Ivisurely ubout, ready for 
action at a inoment’s notice ; all, in short, hushed to 
silence, save the low murmuring of the wind, and the 
wash of waters from the ship’s progress: it was there- 
fore difficult to concvive that midnight had arrived. 

As the sun approached the horizon, towards mid- 
night, the aspect of the heavens was truly beautiful, 
when at twelve o'clock, his lower limb partially 
dipped, amd again slowly ascended on his course ; 
or rather, our orb revolving on its own axis 
around him. ‘The sky to the eastward, at the 
time, prosented a most splendid appearance—a wide 
belt of refracted light extending along the horizon, 
resolved into its prismutic colours, imparted degree 
of beauty to the heaveus I had never before wit- 
nessed, and from the gorgeous and brillient yet 
varied tints of colouring so wonderfully displayed 
to view, could not possibly be surpassed. The 
moon, at the time, was rising slowly in the same 
quarter, but quite obscured by the surpassing 
brilliancy of the novel and beautiful phenomenon I 
have mentioned, which can only be seen in this way 
in the frigid regions of the north. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Enter the Ice—Jts Appearance, kc —-Walruses—Progress and 
Incidents—Currents—Temperatare—Approach the Land -—— 
Meet ‘Plover '—Esqumaaz Gravee—Point Barrow rounded 
—Position and Appearance of lee—Tides and Currents— 
Aspect of Ice—An Tey Sceue—Crnising in the Pach— 
Difficulties and Incidents—Regain the Coast—lis Difficulties 
and Dangers ~ Boats towing Encounters with the Tor— 
Befieeuons—Ice and Water—Character of former—‘unset 
over Ice—Point Drew—First Interview with Esquimaux— 
‘Their Visit to the Ship—Incidente—Barter—Wonnen—Boats 
— Incidents and Character of Esquimsux— Visits from 
several Tribes—Approech Point Pitt—Landing—Deposit « 
Record — Mounds — Ship grounded —— Difficulties of our 
position—Colville Biver—Joves’s Isands— Visit to them — 
Exquimeux — Interview —lncidente—Thieving, and Visit to 
the Ship-—Means adopted for recording our Vusit—Progress— 
Temperature of Air and Water. 


At gix o'clock on the morning of the 2nd of August, 
“ice a-head” was reported from the crow’s nest— 
soon after which many an eager eye was directed to 
the white line, then visible on the northern horizon ; 
and as we advanced towards it, the sea presentod an 
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aspect truly novel to the majority of us, as the de- 
tached musacs of ice, in forms the most picturesque, 
were majestically floating down in our direction. As 
we stood on, the breeze gradually became much 
lighter, and the temperature fell several degrees—that 
of air to 38°. ‘The massex of loose ice became more 
numerous, and in proportion considerably greater than 
before. Large picees coming in our course wore 
cleft hy the ship, producing a slight shock, a 
grating noise, and an cqually strange sensation 
amongst us, as the fragments having been partially 
snbmergud, were dashed on either side, while the 
breeze bore us steadily along. 

The muin puch soon became visible; and chilling 
as was its aspect, 1 am not sure that we did not hail 
it with a cheer. It was reached about noon, in lat. 
77° 1'N,, long. 166° 11° W And thus were all our 
ardent hopes ut length realized, which caused a degree 
of cheerful excitement amongst us not easy to be 
described. It certainly presented a formidable ap- 
pearance, for this lofty, impenctrable barrier extended 
across our path in a line from N.W. to S.E., 
much heightened by the refractive power of the 
atmosphere, together with the uniformity of surface 
which ico gencrally presents from the fragments not 
being entirely clear of each other, altbough it may be 
quite navigable, and what is termed loose-sailing ioe. 
This, however, can only be determined on by a near 
approsch. We continued tacking to and fro in loose 
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ice until the edge of the peck was reached, which 
was much more distant than we at first supposed. 
‘The mass had lost nothing of its heavy impeustrable 
character on actually reaching it. ‘The wind having 
become light and variable, as we had got into one of 
tho innumerable indentations of the pack edge, we 
might have some ditticulty in cxtricating ourselves, 
were it suddenly to change to the southward. It was, 
therefore, considered judicious to work the ship oat 
sgain; and for the rest of the day we continued 
tacking along its edge. 

We wero surprised by weing numerons herds of 
Walrnses Trichecus Rosmarus) grouped together on the 
large detached masses of ice, drifted off from the pack, 
apparently asleep or busking in the sunshine. The 
novelty of a sight sv unexpected was gladly welcomed, 
and various and amusing were the opinions given by 
the men who bed never sevn them before, asto what 
they could possibly be, while they guzod in mute won- 
der and amazement st the strange sight before them. 
They did not exhibit any feeling of alarm as we 
approached ; one or two could be seen dropping into 
the water, but it was not until we bad got within a 
few yards of them, that, as if by preconcerted signal, 
they roiled or tuwnbled into the sea, and for a time 
became invisible. They appeared to live in perfect 
harmony, and as they tay huddled together, @ lary 
listless air characterised the whole. 1 could not but ad- 
mire the affection displayed by the dam for her young, 
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which were crawling on the maternal back as we 
approached ; but the moment the mothers perceived 
the danger, they scized them under their arms and 
disappeared ; nor did we sce them again at the surface, 
unfll there existed no cause of alarm. We might 
readily have shot or captured several, and a six 
pounder gun was loaded for the purpose, but was 
not fired—one was, however, wounded by a rifle ball. 
The ment of these animals is excellent, called by the 
old sailors “ marine beef”—a supply of which would 
have been not ouly acceptable, but very beneficial to 
our crew ; and we regretted our not delaying a little for 
what might have been so casily obtained. 

For the next few days we continued following the 
trending of the pack in lvose sailing ice, in an east or 
south-east direction, in the bope of our turning its 
southern extreme, and thus making way to the north- 
ward ; but numerous were our disappointments, as 
taking advantage of every opening that was presented, 
we followed its course only to be arrested by the 
impenetrable pack, at the bottom of the deep indenta- 
tions so frequent along its edges. 

At times we came heavily in contact with detached 
pieces through which the wind did not enable ws 
to force our way. On the first occasion when it 
became necessary to send some of our men on the 
ice to assist us, great was the rivalry manifested as to 
who should first touch its surface; but after a 
considerable display of agility, the honour was 
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claimed by the Boatswain. The Walruses wer atill 
very abundant, but as we proceeded to the eastward 
gradually disappeared ; the depth of water which they 
frequented varied from 24 to 37 fathoms. Since 
leaving Cape Lisburne, we ascertained that a current 
set N. $ W. about fiftcen miles in twenty-four 
hours; and it became a question amongst us, how far 
it would aid us, were we to proccod along the 
northern -ahores of Siberia, and make our exit from 
the Polar Seca vid Spitshergen; but we had no 
intention of trying the experiment, indecd, even 
at that early period of the voyage, freely indulged 
and expresacd the hopes we entertained of quitting 
Polar Sea by the more legitimate route of Barrow’s 
Strait and Baffin’s Bay. 

On the evening of the Sri, the temperature fell to 
freezing point for the first time. Throughout the 
day it varied much, together with sca water—from 
eight to twelve degrees. Light ice formed ou deck 
and in the rigging; although the navigable season in 
theee regions is considered to commence about this 
period, and in some seasons even much later. 

From the general state of the ice, and the frequent 
abortive attempts we had ulready made to get to 
the northward, that hed cost us much time and 
trouble, it was determined to pursue a course 
towards the American cvast—thus, following the 
trending of the pack edge, round ite southern 
extreme, there being every probability from the direc- 
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tion of the winds, that water intervened between it 
and the shore. 

On the morning of the 5th, it blew a gale from the 
south-west, which soon brought us in sight of the 
coast, About the same time a sail was observed on 
our weather beam, standing to the westward, and 
although the morning was foggy, she was sufficiently 
near to enable us to recognize and exchange numbers 
again with the ‘Plover ;’ but we were too anxious to take 
advantage of the fair wind, to stop to communicate. 
She was, doubtless, cruising in expectation of the 
retum of her boats, which she had previously informed 
us had gone along the coast, with a view of asccrtain- 
ing the truth, concerning a rumour they had heard, 
of a party of white men being engaged in building a 
Doat on the coast to the northward, subsequently 
found to be incorrect. 

We soon approached the land, that presented the 
appearance of s continuous bank of shingle, having 
an outwork of dark rocks here and there along the 
water's edge, near one of which on the ooast north- 
east of Point Franklin. (that takes its name from the 
bravo and gallant officer of whom we were in search,) 
we observed several mounds, into each of which 
poles were inserted; to account for this strange 
appearance our ingenuity was severely taxed. At 
first, we supposed them to indicate provision depite, 
but the interpreter pronounced them to be graves, 
it being the custom of some tribes of Esquimaux to 
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mark their places of sepulture in this manner, Wo 
were then pursuing a north-cast courso running for 
Point Barrow, having previously sighted tho Sea- 
Horee Islands, and the various points of coast laid 
down on the chart. At this time high, indeod, were 
our expectations, and ardent our hopes that ere many 
hours couk! clapse the dreaded Poiat Barrow would 
be rounded in sufety. Tho passnge around this well- 
known ond remarkable feature of the coast, hud been 
but recently pronounced impructicuble for a ship, 
by Commander Moore of the ‘Plover,’ in a published 
dispatch to the Admiralty, the accuracy of whos 
observations and judgment we were then about to test. 

At 1 p.x. the ice was reported from the mast- 
head, ax oxtending right across our path, but 
sufficiently loose to sail through, On approaching 
we found it a atream of floe ice detached from the 
main pack, but forming an ineffectual barrier to our 
progress. We cutered it with a fine breeze, und a 
crowd of cansas, und after receiving sundry hard 
knocks, and inflicting destruction on all the decaying 
fragments that cane within our rach, we again 
entered clear water, and altered course morc to the 
northward, following the line of icc. 

During the remainder of the day, we were sailing 
through a field of loose ice, but as the breeze had 
fallen light, our progress had much diminished since 
the morning. We anxiously louked out for the land, 
which we had previously lost sight of ; towards mid- 
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night, it could be discerned from the mast-head ; 
the low Point Barrow far in the distance, but still 
indistinct from the fog then rising on the eastern 
horizon. 

‘We had on this day felt considerably the effects of 
the tides or currents, and in clear water streams could 
be observed well defined hy a rippling outline. The 
latter appeared to set at times in different directions 
8.W. and N.W., and at 8 p.m. we found it setting 
steadily to the south at the rate of two miles per 
hour; doubtless influenced much by the physical 
aspect, not only of the land, but likewise of the 
numerous projecting points or promontories, and also 
the indentations that the widely extended icc pack 
everywhere presented ; between which and the land, 
and through a highly picturesque field of loose ice, a 
light breeze from the westward still bore us along. 
Several Whales (Balena Mysticetus) and Scala (Phoca 
Vitulina) were seen during the day, and soundings 
varied from 14 to 78 fathoms in mud and sand, with 
broken shells at intervals. 

Throughout the night we had kept away to the 
N.N.E. and more off the land, which, early the 
following morning, (the 6th) was still faintly discernible. 
Sailing through loose ice with s tide or current 
at the same time setting us to the northward, with 
greater force than was observable, we found our- 
selves by meridian observation in lat. 71° 35° N.,- 
Jong. 155° 12° W. We were thus farther to the 
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northward of Point Barrow than we intended to go, 
and to our great joy, had successfully rounded this 
hitherto much dreaded point of coast, the alloged 
impracticability of which wo had then fully refuted. 
The ‘Investigator’ then floated in strange waters, 
where no ship had ever preceded her, and commenced 
the navigation of a hitherto unknown and unexplored 
sea, 

The wind had entirely forsaken us as the day 
advanced, and we lay becalined, surrounded on ail 
sides hy loose ice, in which there was every probability 
of our being beset, should a fresh brecze from the 
south-east not come to our reacue. 

The position from whence these feara were enter- 
tained, could scarcely be supposed to have existence 
in the frigid regions of the north, from the pictureeque 
beauty and loveliness of the scene which then met the 
eye; but when I say that icc and water alone contri- 
“buted to form the landscape, it must be equally difficult 
to fancy that these elements could so closcly imitate 
trus lacustrine scenery. We lay with all our canvas 
set, hanging sluggishly from the yards on the 
Glassy surface of a sheet of water some two or three 
miles in diameter, apparently ice-locked. The sun 
shone forth brilliantly, imparting to us all, the 
delightful warmth of his mys, and to the icy 
regions in the distance, that peculiar splendour pro- 
duced by their reflective power in a highly refractive 
atmosphere. Masses of snow-white ice, in form 
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resembling little islands were interspersed around, with 
intervening spaces of water. Numerous as they were, 
there was light sufficient to display the outline of-each 
as they floated motionless on the surface of the sleeping 
tea, with the distant and uneven pack all around, form- 
ing a land-like but ico-locked boundary, resembling one 
of our own northern lakes in its wintry garb. There a 
vivid imaginstion might readily have taken a flight 
far from the Polar Sea, in contemplating the icy scene 
which surrounded us, the novelty of which was only 
surpassed by its beauty. 

‘We were then fairly in the pack, with a sea of loose 
joo floating everywhere around, as far as the eye 
could reach from the mast-head. It was our object 
to make the land again if possible, and the obstacles 
which then presented themselves were of no ordinary 
nature. A light air had sprung up from the south- 
ward, that compelled us to tack to and fro in the 
narrow channels between the floes. It soon after 
wards freshened considerably, and ultimately increased 
to the force of a moderate gale from the eouth-cast. 
Our situation then became very critical, as the wind 
blowing off the land, and aided by currents, brought 
all the loose fice ice rapidly down on the main body, 
in which there was but too much reason to fear 
we might become beet. We, therefore, took ad- 
vantage of the breese, and stood on our course to the 
E.N.E., through heavy, loose fragments, but were soon 
obliged to tack to W.8.W, owing to the obstruction 
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offered by a great field of impenetrable ice, which, to 
have come in contact with, might have been our destruc- 
tion. We continued working the ship close-hauled, 
alternately to the N.E. and S.W., endeavouring to make 
the land, and get clear of the perilous position in 
which we were placed, from the rapidity with which 
the ice was then setting down on us. 

It was quite appalling to observe immense flocs 
coming on towards us, 28 we sped our way through the 
narrow channels of water that separated them from 
each other; some of which were almost magically 
closed a8 we approached them by the junction of these 
ponderous masses, propelled onward as they were by 
the united power of wind and currents. It became, 
therefore, a matter of no small conscquence, not only 
to direct the steerage of the ship, but demanded 
the utmost alacrity and expertness in working her, as 
the delay of a moment might have been attended 
with consequences fearful to contemplate. We had 
the most convincing evidence how formidable was tho 
character of these huge floating masses, and what 
the result would have been, either of striking them, 
on, still worse, of being caught in their embrace. 
Some fragments it was impossible to avoid, and, as 
the ship struck them from time to time, the shock was 
tremendous, and vibrated through every timber of her 
solid framework—even endangering the safety of the 
masts ; and it was only by an effort, that any one could 
maintain his equilibriam on deck. Towards midnight 
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our satisfaction was great,.on finding ourselves in 
More open water, and in observing the floes loss 
numerous. At this time the loom of Iand was 
reported from aloft. Tho force of the gale had 
evidently passed. During its continuance, accom- 
panied with rain and slect, it imparted an appearance 
of grandeur and wildness to the scene difficult 
to conceive; but so perfectly ice-locked were we, 
and eo circumscribed was the area, that it could not 
exercise its power. Its surface was barcly moved by 
a ripple; and anxiously did we watch for the slightest 
swell uf the sca, or heaving of the ship, as evidence 
of our approaching the open water. 

Tn the course of the following morning (the 7th), 
the wind had quite died away, leaving us again 
Dbecalmed, and surrounded by heavy ice still drifting 
to the northward. This was considered favourable, 
as we hoped to find a greater space of water in 
shore, and to reach it were making the most 
etrenaous efforts. All our available boats were at 
once called away to tow—the first time we had recourse 
to this tedious operation—there being only a few men 
left on board to work the ship along the narrow and 
tortuous channels through which we wended our way. 
All cheerfully lent their aid, wherever it could be 
available, to facilitate our progress, and free us from 
our difficulties, 

‘The boats were of great scrvice, and never did men 
work with more zeal or energy. It wes quite delight- 
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fal to see each boat’s crew exciting the other to 
increased exertion, when they saw the slightest ap- 
pearance of the stroke of the oar being less vigorous 
than before, by some amusing, jcering observation, 
generally reccived with a lond laugh, or a hearty 
cheer. Nor were we less occupicd on board, it 
requiring the exercise of all our skill, not only in the 
steering, but in tacking and trimming almost incea- 
santly to keep clear of the icc, with which, despite 
our best efforts, we frequently came in contact. Woe 
thus continued our slow advance throughout the day, 
when at 8 p.m., tho low laud of Point Drew became 
visible to the N.N.E., five miles distant ; and about two 
hours later, we had cleared the limit of the ice, and joy- 
fully hailed our return to the coast, betwoon which and 
the ice there was then a considerable space of water. 

There was now a univorwal fecling of pleasure 
experienced as we found ourselves thus far in 
an ankyown sca, having escaped from the perilous 
position we had been placed in during the few pre- 
ceding days; and as it was the first time we had come 
in actual conflict with the foe, we had good reason 
to be pleased with ourselves. 

It was generally remarked that the character of the 
ice was much more heavy than that generally met 
with oa the eastern side of the Polar Seca. A few 
small iccbergs were met with, formed in s great 
measure from packed ice, that seldom exceeded thirty 
or forty fect in height, floating amongst the flocs. 
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Since rounding Point Barrow the water gained in 
temperature, but steadily decreased in density, having 
fallen from 1012 to 1008 in twenty-four hours, as 
we approached the land ; and it had likewise become 
brackish and discoloured from the admixture of fresh 
water flowing from the numerous tributary streams 
slong the coast. As the sun touched the icy horizon 
towards midnight, he presented tho most splendid 
appearance 1 have ever witnessed, and one on which 
the naked cye could barely for a moment rest, owing 
to a daxsling brightness surrounding the disc. It 
was free from those gorgeoua and varied tints I have 
previously noticed, and now presented one vast sheet 
of silvery flame, illumining the horizon with a degree 
of magnificence to be seen in no other region of the 
world. It is one of those compensating sights icy 
regions alone can furnish, as the beautiful effect was 
entircly produced by the reflection of the san’s ray’s 
from its snow-white surface. 

About one o'clock on the morning of the 8th, 
having reached within three miles of the shore, the 
depth of water being then only five fathoms, it was 
not considered judicious to go much nearer. It 
‘was then resolved to record our arrival off this part of 
the ooast, and erect a landmark on the most promi- 
nent point. Accordingly, Mr. Court (second master), 
myself, and the interpreter were despatched in the 
third whale-boat for this purpose. The morning was 
cold, clear and fine as we approached the land, 
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when, about a mile distant, we saw an object which 
we thought was a beacon, and pulled steadily towards 
it. Presently a second appeared in sight, and subse- 
qnently a third, which left no doubt on our minds 
that we were approaching an inhabited land; but 
whether these objects were Esquimaux, or somo of 
our lost countrymen, created a feeling of extreme 
anxiety amongst us, and our men gave way at their 
oar» even more lustily than before, that the qucstion 
might he speedily solved. 

This was soon accomplished to our entire satis- 
faction, by the three figures suddenly taking to flight, 
which left no doubt of their being Esquimaux; we 
therefore prepared oureclves for this our first meeting 
with these people, not knowing whether if might 
assume a friendly or hostile aspect. The poor crva- 
tures still continued their flight, occasionally stopping, 
in evident amazement not only at our approach, but 
apparently still more so at the ‘Investigator’ in the 
offing; until, iu one of their pauses, we stood up in 
the boat, and held up our arms—the usual sign of 
friendly intentions smongst them. We had no sooner 
done this than they assembled evidently in con- 
sultation, and answered the signal without delay, 
remaining stationary. 

We at once landed, and having called out to them 
words of peace in their own language, we approached ; 
they timidly met us, and in a few minutes we were 
rubbing noses—the customary mode of friendly 
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salutation with them-—about the most filthy race on 
the face of the globe. We won their hearta by 
presenting a little tobacco, and then commenced 
conversation. They were cheerful and good humoured, 
answered questions readily, but could not keep their 
eyes from the ship, which was to them an object of 
the greatest wonder. They had no word in their 
language to express an object of such magnitude, and 
from seeing her move, thought she was a great living 
island. From tho time of being scen, the ‘ Investigator’ 
had caused extraordinary consternation amongst the 
tribe, encamped but a short distance, es they said, from 
whcro we were. 

We could not obtain much satisfactory information 
regurding the ice, owing to their inability to compute 
time, and their having no more knowledge of its periods 
than what is expressed hy the cold and hot season ; 
but we understood there would be opon water on 
this part of the coast for two moons. They had seen 
the boat party from the ‘Plover,’ the previous year, 
on its way to the Mackenzie—and this was all the 
information we could obtain; no other white men 
had been seen on the const. Their trade is carried 
on through another tribe of Esquimanx, with the 
Indians, who are in direct communication with the 
Russian Fur Company ; but they had never seen any 
people like us before. They had only been there 
& few days, having come a journey of five days 
duration from the south, as they leave the cosst on 
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the approach of winter. They were very anxious we 
should visit their encampment, and offered to procure 
us reindcer meat, some of which they had with them ; 
but our taste for venison became suddenly impaired, 
as one of them drew a piece from his breast, that 
had been in contact with his shin, and offered it to us 
to eat. ‘Time did not admit of our visiting their 
ubode. 

Having erected a mound, in the centre of which 
we placed a pole, and deposited a totile with a 
record of our proceedings, ten fovt fo the magnetic 
north ; » gun from the ship totd us of their impatience 
for our return, that advantage night be tuken of a 
light favourable breeze which had then sprang up. 
We bade the Esquimaux a fricndly adicu, aud invited 
them on board—some of our men again indulged in 
their taste for rubbing noscs, evidently fascinated by 
its novelty, 

Point Drew is a low fiat promontory, the svil blue clay 
with a stratum of fine peat superimposed from ten to 
twelve inches deep; it was found fron about fifteen 
inches from the surface. ‘The country appeared gene- 
rally flat, but covered with a rich luxuriant pasturage, 
with occasional pools of water interspersed over its 
surfuce, and is no doubt frequented largely by reindeer. 
On reaching the ship, we wer: much surprued to 
find a ‘baidar’ or native boat alongside, und scvcral 
Esquimaux on board, both men sud women, who 
had arrived during the period of our sbsence. They 
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were a lively party, appeared wonderfully surprised at 
what they saw. Nothing seemed to excite their 
adiiration so inuch as the gong which was beaten 
for their amusement; and some of them went up the 
riging quite fearlessly us if uccustomed to it. We 
distributed presents amongst them consisting of 
knives, scissois, beads, and tobacco; they gave us in 
retume a few skins, and some articles of dress, coata, 
mits, &e. Bows and arrows, with barbed ivory 
speurs, appeared plentiful, and with that ardent 
desire for novelty which sailors ever exhibit, they 
met with ready and liberat purchasors. They took 
their departure evidently much pleased with their 
reception, having promised to be friendly to any white 
men Fike ounches who might visit their country. 
‘the baidars appear well adapted from their lightness 
and buoyancy, for river or shallow water navigation, 
such as the coast presents. They are flat bottomed, 
cunstructed something in the form of a yawl, with 
shins from which the hair has becn removed, over a 
frame work of wood—whcn this cannot be procured 
whalebone is substitutod. They are in length about 
twenty-four fect, with a breadth varying from three to 
four, with veats across as in our own boats. They 
manage them with much skill and dexterity, and the 
paddles which arc always in the hands of the women, 
propel them with great celerity through the water. 
They had not long left us when @ second party came 
alongside to barter, but were wuch more timid than 
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the othera—even appeared afraid to trast themsclvos 
on board; however a little persunsion soon ovcrenme 
their apprehensions, and a brisk trade wim at once 
opencd, in which thes displayed grent acuteness and 
tenacity im meking bargains, We mile them several 
presents, and they left us, perhaps, ax litte favourably 
inpressed with ns as we were with them, as they 
evinced nothing whatever of a friendly character ; the 
desire of gain alone appeared to influence them, 
The wind being very light, our progress was con- 
sequently very slow; and, for the remainder of the 
day, several baidars eninge off to the ship, full) of 
people who stepped on beerd most unhesitatingly, a 
if accustomed to ship sisi Trattic was evidently 
their object, which was ptained with great activity. 
Tobacco nnd knives were the articles most highly 
prized. It was singular to witness the avaricious 
spirit they manifested on all occasions ; nor did they 
cate to acknowledge on our part the right of owner- 
ship—nunicrous and amusing instances of which 
occurred, One of them, observing the Captain's 
Mach towards hi, adroitly attempted to pick his 
pockets, but was caught in the act, and duly ad- 
monished, 1 fear with but littl effect. Auother, 
having sold a deer-shin to une of the officers, ob- 
serving where it was placed with other articles he 
had purchased, watched the mument when we were 
all engaged, and re-sold it to the scrgcant of marines, 
on whom, I believe, a samilar trick was played; and 
n2 
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ultimately it passed inte the hands of a third party. 
Having ben thrice sold at more than treble its value, 
it had realised u handsome profit for its owner, The 
circumstance was not discovered until the two first 
purchasers came to look for their property, which 
afforded much amusement ; and the boats having 
previously left, there was no redress. Indeed, we 
all required tu exercise the utmost vigilance, as the 
Eaquimaux made every possible atteinpt furtively to 
regain whut had previously belonged to them; and 
no doubt could exist as to their strong thievish 
propensities. 

The wouwn had their infunts with them; but a 
casual observer sould fail to discover them. Their 
presence was only revealed to us, when the mother 
enrelessly unticd a cord which encircled her waist, 
allowing somcthing, which we supposed was an article 
for barter, to slip down her back, and lifting the short 
jerkin which covered ler body, seizod it with the 
Tight hund, drawing forth by the feet a naked infant ; 
adroitly giving it o turn, she placed it on her knoe, and 
covered its body with a little fur jacket similar to her 
own. The poor little thing could not have been more 
than six or eight months old. It never cried in the 
leant ut this rough usage, but sat in perfect quietness on 
ite mother’s knee; and how it remained there I could 
scarcely conceive, for in the eagerness of barter it was 
entirely unheeded. In due course, the infant was di- 
vested of its little covering, and placed in its former 
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position on the mother’s back; tho cord tied, and 
no farther evidence of its presence could be obtained, 
except when its little head occasionally protruded from 
its hiding-place. 

There was onc baidar which contained women only, 
several of whom came on hoard, looked about ntten- 
tively, but gave little external evidence of surprise, 
They had an animated and more intelligent ex- 
pression than we had seen others of their sex possess, 
added to a great dixplay of cheerfulness, conversing 
in a most lively manner amongst themselves, Being 
desirous of ascertaining their stature, they readily 
aubmitted to my measuring them, which appeared to 
afford them much amusement, They were tatvocd on 
the chin, having a vertical line about half an inch broad 
iu the centre, extending from the lip, with 9 parallel but 
narrower one on either side of it, alittle apart. Some 
had two vertical lines protrnding from cither angle of 
the mouth ; which is a marh of their high position in the 
tribe. Their hands, notwithstanding the great amount 
of manual labour to which they are subject, were beau- 
tifally small and well-formed—a description equally 
applicable to their feet; and their tecth, white and 
regular, were displayed to consideruble adsantage in 
the hearty laugh in which they frequently indulged. 
As these women formed a party of themselves, 
unaccompanied hy men, they demanded all our 
politenvas and gallantry We made each of them 
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presents, with which they seemed much pleased. 
One of them was good enough to present me with 
one of their Fetishes, an ivory badge which the 
Esquimanx ever carrice with him in his hunting and 
fishing excursions, ns the only power they acknow- 
ledge of heing uble to afford them success; for, I 
Togret to say, they ure utterly ignorant of the existence 
of 4 Supreme Being. It is about four inches Jong, 
and has generally some rade carving of birds or 
avimals ou it. ‘They left us with every demonstration 
of fricudship, and paddled their baidar with great 
alacrity to the shore. We observed that the knives 
they had were made out of files, which we presnmed 
were obtained in trading with the Indians. Some 
of the men had labrets, a disgusting orvament worn 
on the lower lip. 

The wind still remaining light and unfavourable, 
we continued working the ship to the castward, 
botween the ice and the shore, in water varying from 
five and a half to three fathoms. The latter could not 
bo approached within two or three ntiles, as the ship’s 
draught of water was upwards of fifteen fect. The 
dificulties of the navigation may be casily imagined, 
we having no charts with the soundings marked to 
guide us; the ice on ono side, and the lead-line on 
the other were all that we had to depend on. 

At S$ p.w., when working up for Point Pitt, which 
bore 8.8.E., 3 E. the ship took the ground, the water 
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having suddenly shoaled to two fathoms snd three. 
quarters, aud plentifully stirred up the mud. Ax ft 
wos a soft bottom, unpleasant as our situation was, 
we expected te have her soon aflont aguin. ‘he only 
thing to be feared was, 9 sudden change of wind, 
bringing the iee down, which was then ominowly 
frowning on us, at no very grent distance. Auchors 
wore laid out as expeditiously as possible, and hove 
on with all our available strength at the capstan ; 
and we presently had the gratification of seeing our 
efforts attended with success, and the ship again in 
iotion. 

As we approached this point, several conical-shapod 
mounds were observed, resembling cairns, standing out 
in bold relief, with a fine clear sky for o background, 
leaving no doubt in our minds as to their artificial 
origin, when contrasted with the uniformity of the low, 
flat surface everywhere around. . When about threo 
miles distant, Livutenant Cresswell and myself were 
despatched in the second whale-bont to esumine them, 
On waching the Point, we fonnd it detached from the 
mainken!, a narrow channc) separating them, the soil 
rather swampy, and vegetation toss luxuriant than 
elsewhere. The mounds that presented such a lofty 
appearance at a distauce, gradually diminished into 
comperative insignificance as we approached, and 
proved tu be sinall heups of carth about three feet 
high, which the refractive power of the alinospherc 
had increased to sbout forty feet. 
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On cxemination, they proved to be nothing more 
than Esquimaux store-houses for the products of the 
chase, containing the bones of animals, with other 
evidence of the locality having been at one time their 
resort. Old traces of cncammpments still existed in 
many places. 

A mound of carth was crected, in the centro of 
which wo placed a board with the broad arrow 
painted on its surface, und a record of our visit 
deposited ten feet to the magnetic north. While this 
was in proccss of erection, I proceeded to the oppo- 
site side of the pomt, where 1 found an indentation of 
the coast, forming one of its numerous eresccntic-shaped 
little bays. 1 wa8 surprised at the vast quantity of 
@riftwood accumulated on its shore, several scres 
being thickly covered with it, and many picces at 
loast sixty foet in length, the trunks of fine trees. 1 
made a hasty examination with a view of discovering 
any remains of a boat or wreck, but without success. 
Our work being completed, we reached the ship in 
safety soon after midnight. Our return was rendered 
pleasant by contemplating the magnificent appearance 
of the sky to the westward, tinted as it was by the 
moat brilliant crimson I ever beheld. 

Tn the next few days, the difficulties of the navi- 
gation were much increased by the addition of fog, 
together witb foul wind and currents. We bad not 
even the land always in sight; yet we crept along, 
reached Iarrison Bay on the 9th, when the altered 
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Sppearance of the water, which had nearly lost its 
saline character, having ouly 3 density of 1000, told 
us of our being within the influence of the River 
Colville. 

On the 10th, we were off tho entrance of this 
Tiver; and the wind which had increased to the forco 
of a gule, with rain and snow, was then anything but 
acceptable, as we could ace but little distance before us, 
We were constantly coming in contact with grounded 
pieces of icv; the only evidence of their proximity 
being the nowe of water dashing against them. 
Although the arca of open water had then increased, 
yet we knew not the moment thut our progress might 
not be arrested by some hidden shoals in this un- 
known sea. The temperature was barely above 
freezing point, usually ranging from 34° to 37°, and 
everything wore an aspect tempestuous and dreary os 
we still, surrounded by difficulties, continued on our 
way. 

Early on Sunday morning, the 11th, an inland was 
observed K. by S. of our position, which proved to 
be one of Jones’ islands; and, as we approached, 
something resembling a cairn, with a pole in its centre, 
was discernible At 4 a.w., Mr. Court ond inyself 
were disputrhed, when about three miles «distant, to 
examine it; aut the morning being bvisterous, cold 
and foggy, we had.a Jong and cheerless pull to its 
shores On reaching it, we found the island to be about 
five hundred yards long, and about half that in breadth 
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entirely composed of sand and shingle, with great 
quantitios of driftwood strewn on its surface, which, 
together with the combined action of the ice and 
currents had doubtless led to its formation. What 
appeared to be a cairn when viewed from the ship, 
was nothing more than a small pile of driftwood, 
with a spar, ubout twelve feet long, placed vertically in 
ite contre, which left no doubt in our minds of ite 
being the work of human bands. As we approached 
in the boat, I fancied that 1 saw two figures in motion ; 
but distance and the fog then present did not enable 
me to speak with certainty; nor could I discern any 
footmarka on the sand in support of this opinion. 
On examining a large piece of ice, some twelve or 
fourteen feet high, which, from the effects of pressure, 
had been forced on the beach, its surface having the 
appearance of being trodden on, with sand strewn on 
it, left no doubt on my mind of there being Esqui- 
maux iu the vicinity. 

After thoroughly exploring the island without any 
satisfactory result, we erected a mound of earth, and 
having deposited a bottle containing a record of our 
visit, we took our departure aud returned to the ship. 
‘We saw numerous flocks of ducks at a distance, and 
the several pools of water in the island were the resort 
of the Little Sanderling (Calidrie Arenaria)—we shot 
several spccimens. Soon after coming on board, 
several Esquimaux were seon approaching the island 
in baidars, who in all probability had been watching 
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our mévements concealed behind some of the heavy 
grounded ice in its vicinity—confirming the opinion 
J had entertained of their presence. ‘They were soon 
observed in swift pursuit; but ss we were then 
standing out towards the pack, wo were in looso-sail- 
ing ico before they reached us. They were at ono 
subject to the ususl interrogatories with respect to 
the appearance of white men off the coast, but nothing 
satiafactory wns clicifed. ‘They appeared a better 
closs of people than those met off Point Drew. Thoy 
said that on hearing shots tired in the direction of 
the island, they immediately left their encampmont 
on the inain land, and procceded to it, where they 
saw our footmarks, and the ship in the offing. These 
people supposed we hud come for trading purposes, 
and appeared to doubt our veracity when informed 
that we were then in search of lost brothers, whom 
they were desired to assist should they appear on the 
coast, 

Love of barter, and an avaracious spirit alone 
prevailed mnongst them, and they had evidently come 
off prepared for opening an extensive trade, from the 
amonnt of property in skins they had in their boats, 
the best of which they concealed that the worst might 
be first disposed of. We procured from them a good 
quantity of fish, wild ducks, a few fura, bows and 
arrows ; the former were at once issued to the crew, and 
proved a welcome addition to their daily fare. 
Tobacco ix an article much coveted amongst them, & 
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piece about two inches in length, was cofisidered 
equivalent for a fish, but observing some of us cute 
stick into two pieces, the wily Esquimaux immediately 
eut his fish into two portiong, and offered them for 
barter on the same terms, A dense fog coming on, 
they were afraid of losing their way, and speedily 
betook themselves to the shore, from which they 
seldom venture to any great distance. 

For the remainder of the day, we continued 
working our way under the same adverse cir- 
cumstances as before. Towards evening, the fog having 
partially cleared off, a low fiat island was observed to 
the E.S.E. and as wo approached, a number of 
Eequimeux could be seen running to and fro in evident 
consternation and amazement. We stood in as close 
#8 we could, intending to communicate, in the hope of 
obtaining a supply of reindeer; the number of people 
justifying the belicf that their encampment might be 
on the island. It was considered judicious that every 
precaution should be taken to guard against treachery 
or surprise ; a cutter and whale boat were accordingly 
manned and armed, in which Captein M*Clure, 
Lieutenant Creswell and myself, accompanied by the 
interpreter, proceeded to meet them. As we ap- 
proached, they made the usu) signal of peace, which 
wo duly returned ; when we leaped on the beach, they 
came down to receive us, and we had to.go through - 
the customary operation of rubbing noses. They 
manifested a friendly disposition, and informed us 
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that their encampment was on the main land, so that 
we were disappointed in our hopes of procuring a 
supply of venison. They wero evidently in conduct 
and appearance the best tribe of Esquimaux we had 
yet seen; they were also cleaner and better dressed. 
Their chief, Attawa, was a fine specimen of his race, 
above the average stature and generally intolligent. 
‘To him we entrusted a letter in o canvas bag, to be 
forwarded to onc of the Russian Fur trading posts, 
but were obliged to tell him its contents, before he took 
charge of it—by way of reward for this we prescnted 
him with a white cusign hoisted on a bourding pike, 
which had excited so much of the wonder and 
admiration of his people, and made several preacnts to 
others, We had before remarked how acldom it was 
that we saw any articles of European manufucture in 
the hunds of the several tribes we bad niet with, 
and were, therefore, rather surprised to seo a gun 
with one of them, which was carefully wrapped 
up in skins. On cxamining it, the words ‘ Barnett 
London, 1840,’ wos engraved on the lock, and wo 
were informed they had received it in trading with 
other tribes to the southward. Our conference had 
‘been carried on close to a large fire of driftwood they 
had kindled on the beach, to which they had invited 
us on our landing. When we left it, they escorted us 
to the boats, where the friendly nasal salutation again 
took place ; they at the same time promising to visit 
the ship on the following day, with a supply of 
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venison. These people, like all others we had seen, 
were midst astonished at the appearance of the ship, 
and entertained the same idea of her being a great 
living island. They watched ue for some time, then 
took their departure for their encampment ; the chief 
in the midst carrying the flag, with evident pride of 
being tho hearer of so valuable a present. 

Our progress during the night being inconsiderable, 
the island was still in sight on the morning of the 
12th, when four baidars enme alongside, filled with 
nen and women. They came on board, and barter 
at once commenced, but instead of the supply of 
venison they had promised us, all we could procure 
from them were a few ducks, some fish, and skins of 
an inferior quality—all those of valuc ] observed were 
kept in a mysterious looking leather hag, in strict 
charge of one of their party in the storn of the boat, 
The smajority wero strangers. That they aro a 
thieving, cunning race there can be little doubt, and 
they would be equally treacherous and deceitful, were 
their cupidity excited by anything in the hands of a 
weaker parly, notwithstanding the friendly demon- 
stratious they might evince. Although several were 
yesterday the recipients of our bounty, two of 
them made most adroit attempts at theft, by taking 
articles of no less niagnitude than the pump-winch 
and en ice-anchor. Our obscrvation was attracted 
to this, by secing « fellow stealthily leaving the 
ship with one of the winches partially concealed. 
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His boat was immediately examined, and the 
other was found concealed from view by 4 
woman sitting on it. The thief was evidently an 
accomplished one, for we were all closely watching 
their conduct, and the sentry at the gungway bad 
special orders to that effect; but their conning and 
dexterity had quite buffed us. The fellow who 
attempted to possess himself of the ico-anchor, was 
caught in the act, it being rather unwieldy (about fifty- 
six pounds weight) to move readily, but he was not dis- 
moyed when detected He was sent into his boat, 
and not again allowed on bourd. They took their 
departure fur the shore, after continued attempts 
at thieving obliged us to send them out of the 
ship. 

Considering it a desirable thing that some perma- 
nent record of our communication with the various 
tribes we had visited should be placed in their hands, 
as proof of our having gone along the coast, for our 
Consort or any other ship that might follow us, T 
suggested, on first mecting them, that tho ship's 
nanw should be stamped on ail articles we gave them, 
as far as our resources could effect it. 1 accordingly 
wrote it in lane letters on the knives, with 
some corrmive agents in my possesion; and the 
interpreter was instructed to inform them, that their 
success in the chase would much depeud on its 
preersation. The carpenter (Mz. Ford) had also 
sery ingeniously made some copper medals, similarly 
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diussond written it on all the small Jooking-glasses— 
the latter being much prized, and an object of very 
Great astonishment. 

Our progress to the castward being much retarded 
by baffling winds and currents, we seldom averaged 
wore than twenty or thirty miles a day. It may, 
therefore, be easily supposed how ardently we boped 
for o leading wind; and, os it fell calm towards 
evening, fancied it might prove the harbinger of a 
change. The boats were lowcred to tow, but were 
soon recalled, as we found the ice setting towards the 
shore, and through this we continued our alow advance, 
We sighted another small island in the course of 
tho evening; and with the aid of our glasses saw a 
numerous herd of reindcer, and several birds, which, 
from their size and appearance, I considered to be the 
North American Crane (Grus Canadensis), the first 
of cither we had seen. 

Sincs we advanced beyond the influence of the 
Colvilic Rivor, the soa-water had again become more 
saline, end risen in density to 1017. The temperature of 
air genorally varying from freczing point to 40°—young 
ice fonuing nightly on the pools of water. 
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Ovs position on the morning of the 18th was by 
Ro means improved. Our hopes of a fair wind had 
not been realized; we were surrounded by heavy 
floc-ice, and through its intervening narrow channels 
were incessantly taching in vain endeavours to work 
to the north-cast. As we could make no headway, 
and the weather towards noon becoming thick and 
hazy, it was resolved to link our fate to a large 
pices of floc-ice, towards which the ship wos 
warped and secured for the remainder of the day. 
Our first object was to obtuin a supply of fresh 
water from one of the numerous pools on its surface. 
In ono of them a small fish was procured, the water 
being perfectly fresh, and the pool only a few inches 
in depth, on the surface of n floc which averaged, at 
Yeast, thirty fect in thickness, It was probably 
entangled while the ice was in formation. 

‘We were all extremely glad to take advantage of 
the exercise which this icy field afforded us, after 
being so long contined on board, rough and uneven as 
‘was ita, surface, fur there was scarcely a square yard of 
level space. We amused ourselves at archery with the 
bows and arrows procured from the Esquimaux. 
This was practised with a degree of zest cqual to its 
novelty, for, 1 believe, there was not an strow 
left in the ship in the course of a few hours. The 
evening closed in gloomy, dense and foggy. The ice 
to which we were attached having drifted very slowly 
to the N.W., we cast off from it on the following 
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morning, and made rail to N.N.W.—the only direction 
in which we could go—the wind lil! obstinately blow- 
ing from the N.E., with heavy, formidable looking 
congealed masses everywhere around. ‘Towards noon 
a shoal was observed. 8.31 B. it had the form of 
a low sand bank, and was doubtless in process of 
beeowing au island, ins manner similar to others f 
have mentioned, and from the action of the same 
canses, We still stood on, facking frequently to 
avoid the froz-n barriers that stood in our way, with 
which we frequently came into collision, and there 
could exist but Title doubt that we were again in the 
meshes of the pack, which had been gradually 
xetting towards the shore, 

The depth of water varied from four to seven 
fathoms, and shoul were evidently nunerous, as mich 
of the ice was aground; our area of water was 
becoming more ciremmescribed, and the report from 
the crow 's-nest told, that the henyy pach sturrounded us 
onall sides A low flat island was diseovercd not far 
from our position, but almost concealed from view, 
by on outwork of grounded see on its shores; we then 
flmted in a sort of basin, being the only water any- 
where discernible, and from appearances we were soon 
likely fo be furnished with the unpleasant experience 
of navigating an unknown and iec-bound sea, Our 
pesition at this time, was off Yarborough Inbt, 
between Point Anxiety and Return Recf—a nie- 
motable part of the coast, where the gallant Franklin 
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had some five and thirty ycars previous, cast his 
longing cyes to the westward, in vain expectation of 
succour, and from whence he commenced his return, 
baffled in the hopes he entertained of reaching 
Behring’s Strait. That it was a Pomt Anxicty to us 
likewise, we soon became aware, to the increase 
of our perplesity. The water having been gradually 
shoaling, we found ourselves in three and a half 
fathous, with not a shadow of hope of the pack 
moving off on cither side for the present; our only 
chance of escaping the danger which threatened us, 
lay in our being able to round the northorn extreme 
of the island 1 have mentioned, and anchor wider its 
Jee, until the ice afforded us an opportunity of getting 
again between it and the shore, and clear of the 
dangerous position in which we were then placed. 
With a view of ascertaining our ability to accomplish 
this, the second Master was dispatched to sound, and 
I accompanied him in the whale boat; we found 
water sufficient for the passage of the ship, and 
returned on board with this pleasing intelligence. 
‘The ship had been hove to for our return, sail was 
made and we proceeded towards the main pack as 
far os we could, so as to make a good stretch across 
for the island on the next tack—a boat at the same 
time sounding ahead of the ship—when from some 
cause or other, huving deviated a little from the 
course indicated for us to follow, suddenly the ship 
struck on a sand-bank and grounded in two and a 
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half fathoms. It being considered we had got on tho 
top of a bank from the soundings obtaincd ahead, an 
effort was made to run her over it, with all plain sail 
ect; the honts were lowered to lighten ber, and an 
ancbor was laid ont ahead and hove on from the 
capatern with all our available strength, but in vain. 
Persisting in this course, would only have increased 
the Inbour and difficulty of getting her off, ns we 
found it impossible to move her over the bank, and 
were only fixing her wore firmly in her position. An 
opposite course was, therefore, ndopted. We at ouce 
shortened sail, anchors were laid out astern, aud hove 
on, but with no good result; it was, thereforo, 
diffievit to say what we might not be compelled to 
do, or how prolonged would be the Inbour and 
exertion necessary for eguin floating ber; and as we 
had been for five hours incessantly at work, it became 
necessity to refresh the men for the night’s Jabour 
now before us. A ration of bread, meat, and spirits 
was issued, and it being then ten o'clock, fifteen 
minutes were allowed for cating it, when all hands 
were piped on deck—with cheerfulness and alacrity 
the call was responde.! to, officers and men were 
again actively at work, and no hand in the ship was 
idle. 

All the provisions on deck, cousisting of thirty-five 
casks of three hundred weight cach, were hoisted into 
the bu its, the heavy sucliors wore also taken out, which 
tended to lighteu her a little. While thus engaged, 
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the icc which had been for some time setting down 
towurds us in huge detached pieces, caine in contact 
with our cables, and then fairly on our broadside, 
requiring the most strenuous cfforts to keep them 
clear of the boats with the provisions, which might 
have len readily crashed between them and the 
ship. What was most to be feared, huppily did not 
oocur—the main body of ice setting down—us we knew 
that a. slight impulse would determine it towards 
us, and the result under the circumstances would 
have been our total destruction, Orders were now 
given to have all in readiness for pumping out the 
water, shout twenty tons of which we had in the 
tanks ; but previously, the capstan was again manned 
by all hands, and the powerful effort which was then 
made, brought a cheering rmport from the leadsman 
astern, that she had tuken two iuches of the line, and 
had consequently moved. 

This was sutticient encouragement to renew our 
efforts, ond after their frequent repetition, we had the 
satisfaction of secing success attend them, and our 
good old ship onco more aflout and lively as before. 
Our labour wns not then ended, the provisions, 
anchors, &c., had to be hoisted in and re-stowed ; but 
having experienced the effects of a strong south- 
weaterly current, it became necessary to set sail, to 
render the ship manageable, and better able to resist 
its effects which might again bring us into the same 
difficulty. While doing 80, the boats heavily laden 
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were towed alongside, when the third whale boat was 
unfortunately capsized, and its contents, eleven casks 
of prime beef, deposited on a sandy bed in five 
fathoms water. We had thus lost no less than 
3344 Ibs. of excellent moat, which might have been 
obviated had the suggestion of ouc of the Officors 
been adopted, of towing this boat with the 
others to leeward rather than to windward of the 
ship, but from some cause not in my power to 
explain, this was not acted on, ond bitterly did wo 
deplore on many a subsequent day of hunger and 
want, the loxs we then sustained, It wus not 
until 4 a.x., that everything was sofely on hoard, 
(except our beef) ond we sought that rest for which 
our Inte exertions hind well prepared us to enjoy. 

The morning of the 15th of April was ushered in 
with delightful weather, contrasting forcibly with 
that of the few previous days—its balmy warmth and 
mildness being but rarcly met with in these Tegions 
even in the height of its swnmer. The eun shone 
forth brilliantly, diffusing an amount of warmth 
which rendered our clothing almost too much for 
us; but whenever o passing cloud obscured his 
brightness, even for a moment, the icy chill was felt. 
‘There was scarcely a breath of air to curl the surface 
of the water, on which we sluggishly lay, surrounded 
on all sides by that terrificlooking pack, whoso 
Prisoner we then were. ‘Tho formidable appearance 
Presented by the ice was much heightened by the 
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wonderfully refractive power of the atmosphere, 
which, alded to the extreme fineness of the day, 
produced an aspect of grandeur ond peculiar beauty, 
that, even in our then forlorn position, one conld 
not but view with feelngs of intense admiration. 
The large floe picees detached from the main body, 
presented a beautiful appearance from the spotless 
whiteness of their picturesque and singular surface. 
Such huge masses piled on cach other could only 
have been effected by the most colossal force. On 
the more distant pack, refraction had exercised all its 
distorting power, waking it appear a lofty, impenetrable 
wall of crystal, and, its ontline, required but little 
effort of the iniagination to trace out the forms of 
churches with towering spires, cast lated mansions and 
otifiees of sarivus hinds, reflecting from their icy sides 
tints of iridescent hue: all pro luced by the larger pieces 
of packed ice, thrown together by a power that sets 
all human efforts at defiance. 

We had not moved more than a few yards from 
our position of the previous evening, unless slightly 
to and fro by the partial currents which existed. 
Tudeed, it would have been highly dangerous to have 
done so, from the shallowness of the water—only 
three fathoms and three quarters ; or we might have 
had a repetition of our disaster. ‘We were still close 
to tho island we had discovered, when about 10 a.m, 
the Second Master, Mr. Court, in the third whale-boat, 
was despatched to sound, and endeavour to seck for 
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a passage that might Icad ns out of our unplensont 
position, On his return about noon, his report was 
not cheering ; and to ram the risk of moving without 
some dcfinite plan to «ct on, surrounded by shoals as 
we then were, with the chance of the ice setting 
down on us, would have been highly injudicious. Ono 
of two courses only remained for adoption, neither of 
which promised any cheering results. First, cither to 
attempt to retrace our steps throngh the heavy Joaso 
ice we had so much difficulty in passing the previous 
day, but which might now be impenctrable, with the 
probability there existed of a change of wind setting 
the ice off shore, and immoveably fixing us in its 
grasp; or, secondly, to anchor even in the shallow 
water we were in, being in sight of the mainland, as 
the lofty range of the Franklin Mountains were 
discernible, and await whatever chango might occur 
in the clemeuts, to drive the ice off shore, and enable 
us to get between it and the Iand once more, which 
certainly appeared the most advisable course for 
adoption. About 1 p.w., the Captain and tle Second 
Master procecled in the third whale-hoat, with a view 
of sveking a passage, throngh which our escape might 
be effected, but returned in the course of a couple of 
hours with no hetter intelligence—when it was finally 
determined to anchor where we then were ; and the 
best Lower anchor was let go in three fathoms and 
three quarters, thus to await whatever fate might 
befall us. 
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Tho progressive fall in the barometer for throe 
successive days, kat us ardently to hope for a change 
of wind with tho anticipated change in the weather, 
which we then anxiously awaited. ‘Towards cvoning, 
the clouds hung heavily on the windward horizon, 
the sky became overcast and lowering, and had 
assumed a highly electric appenrance; and the air 
was close and oppressive. ‘This stute had scarcely been 
established, when vivid Hashes of sheet lightning shot 
forth, preceded occasionally by thunder, neither 
Joud nor prolonged; raiu fell heavily; and the 
vane of the unst-heat told us that the wind had 
shifted into the south-west quarter. ‘The lightning 
appeared to but Little adsantuge from the presence of 
the sun; otherwise it would lave been so iueli more 
effective in heightening the wildness of the secne. 
1 could not but think that lightning with darkness 
in these regions would have presented an appearance 
of rare grandeur. With this change of wind, the 
temperature of air rose from 34° to 45°; and the 
water, from my last examination off Jones’ Islands, 
had, in this short space, increased in density to 
1025. 

On the moring of the 16th we were still at 
anchor, the contiguity of the ice preventing us from 
taking advantage of the fair wind which had fa- 
voured us but for a short time, when it gradually 
died away. It bad, however, set the inshore ice in 
motion, aud materially ultered its aspect—the loose ico 
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having fairly set down on us, opening to view narrow 
channels of water, where, a few hours previous, there 
was nothing to be seen but heavy impenetrable 
packed ice. We at once determined to tuke advan- 
tage of the change, and endeavour to regain the 
shore if possible. The anchor was weighed, and the 
oats called away to tow—a work of no light nature 
under the circumstanees—and by their aid we con- 
tinued to creep along until about L p.w., when the ice 
became so close and heavy, and the channels of open 
water so norrow, that the continuance of the towing 
became impracticable. ‘Nhe boats were, therefore, 
called alongside, and after the men had partaken of 
dinner, ond been further refreshed with an extra allow 
ance of spirits, the struggle wus again renewed, ‘The 
pieces of ice then wound ws were s0 large and pon- 
derous, that many of them had grounded; between 
which aud generally detuched throughout this loose 
section of the pack, were smaller pieces floating, 
and almost entirely obstructing the nerrow channel 
of water, that rendered other operations accessary 
for our advance. We, therefore, commenced forcing 
& passage by boring and warping the ship through 
them. Ice anchors, poles and hooks were had 
recourse to; the former laid out and well secured 
in the ice, were hove on from the capstan, the poles 
and hooks, at the same time, were in requisition to 
remove the smaller floating pieces that retarded our 
snail-like progress, while the Jee master, from the 
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crow’s-nest, directed us into those channels or leads 
of water which appeared to preacnt the greatest 
facilities for getting clear of our very awkward posi- 
tion. ‘Thus we advanced through narrow, zig-zag 
chanels, none of which were sufficiently large to 
admit a boat even without ours; und through narrow 
posses where the ship was forcibly thrust by 
the wnited power of us all, We, at length, got within 
thirty or forty yards of water much clearer than 
any other space that could be observed around, but 
with Jitile hope of our being able to reach it, from 
the heavy nnd closely packed character of the ice, 
which was still setting down and curtailing yet 
further its already very limited arva, Our difliculties 
then, indeed, appeared to nugment ns we gazed on 
the insuper. ble obstacles that lay in our path; but 
we went boldly and resolutely to work to grapple 
with them, and by a patient and persevering use of 
the means 1 have spoken of, and the scalous, ener- 
getic efforts of all, we had, at length, the satisfaction 
of weing our exertions attended with the success 
we lud hoped for, but could scarcely have expected, 
after seven hours incessant toil. 

We had reached a small space of open water, 
through which the ship was then warped, by laying 
out ice-anchors, until we had got as far as it then 
seemed judicious to advauce, and made fast to a 
huge mass of snow-white ice, grounded in four 
fathoms watcr, yct from fourteen to fifteen feet 
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high from the water's cdge—tho effect of pressure 
having thus foreed it much above its line of flouta- 
tion. It had a surface of about half an acre in extent, 
with a remarkably fine imposing outline; and hero 
we rested after our recent conflict, being then unable 
to make further advance. 

The evening was mild, clear, and serene, with not 
a breath of air, and the lovely yet frigid secne around 
us appeared to wonderful advantage ; for an ive- 
bound sea presents, at times, features of peculiar and 
picturesque henuty, such ag can only be seen in the 
cheerless regions of the Polar Ocean. ‘There was a 
deathlike stillness and solitude, but associnted with 
sublimity and grandeur reigning everywhere around, 
as T walked out on the ice and gazed in admiration 
on the iey seene before me. But there we were 
surrounded on all sides by regions of frozen water, 
sbut out apparently from that arm of the sea that we 
yearned so nmch to reach, without any visible hope 
of escupe, unless the aspect of aflains should wonder. 
fully alter. The muuerons inequalities of surface 
and irregularities of the pack added varicty to its 
beauty ; many ico islets floated boat, and one, 
not of a different character, lay in our immedinte 
vicinity. They were Leautifully refiected in water of 
a inirror-like smoothness, apparently forming the 
margin of a great wthereal basin, for the canopy of 
heaven, with its rich blue sky, lofty and well-defined 
Cirri, found there an equally trathful and picturesque 
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reflection, and appeared as if contained within 
it. But what a peculiar feature the presence of our 
ship imparted to this scene as she then lay 
wecured to a gigantic mass of that clement, 
which had lately so often endangered her safety. 
She appeared as if a cuptive in its icy grasp, as no 
trace of our entrance into this isolated pond, nor any 
path whereby to effect our exit, was anywhere to be 
seen, So rapidly was the ice setting down on us, 
that we determined to remain in our presont position, 
without attempting any further effort to advance ; 
indeed this would have been utterly futile, until the 
morning, when we hoped for a fair wind and more 
open ren to facilitate our onward progress—the delay 
likewise affording us that rest, so much required, 
after a day of most laborious exertion. 

Our contiguity to the istund which had not been 
far distant at any time for the two previous deys, 
induced some of us to forego sleep and explore it. 
From the great number of sculs we had seen, we 
concluded that fish was plentiful ; and, with a view of 
procuring some, we resolved to haul the seine. The 
third whale-boat, with a crew of volunteers from 
the ship's company was soon manued, the fishing gear 
in readiness, and a party of us proceeded to the 
shore. On innding, we kindled a huge fire of drift- 
wood; sume commenced preparations for fishing, 
while others proceeded to explore the island, and took 
our guns in expectation of meeting with some of the 
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numerous flocks of ducks that had been observed. T 
found this island, like others I had visited, entirely 
composed of sand, shingle, and driftwood ; its greatest 
elevation was not more than six or cight feet above 
water, its outline irrvkular, about three or four miles in 
circumference ; in the centre was a lagoon of shallow 
water, and the beach was sloping, with the grentest 
elevation near the water, from the pressure of the ice 
forcing up the sand. ‘The water was most shallow on 
that side nearest the const of America, with which it 
will, in the course of timc, doubtless, become continuous, 
Tt was quite devoid of verdarc—a few tufts of naxi- 
frage and stunted grass, the only trace of vegetation. 
The pebbles were chiefly of granitic character, with 
porphyry, clay-slate, imien-schist, ironstone, &., all 
stuooth, and much water-worn, We found two 
crania of whales, one lying on the surface, and tho 
other partly imbedded in the soil; saw traces of 
foxes, and came on the recent track of a hear, where 
he had been feasting on the body of a seal but a very 
short time before. These we followed up in the hope 
of necting with Bruin, as they were the first traces 
we had met with; but he had lctaken himself to the 
ice. We came on a well-trodden bear path, which 
led us to suppose this island was a frequent resort of 
these hoary denizens of the north, with some of whom 
we longed to have an encounter. Aa it was approaching 
midnight, we retraced our steps towards the boat—the 
blaze of the huge fire burning brightly in the distance 
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affording us a good guide across the sandy waste, on 
which the foot of man had never before trodden. 
‘The fishormen had no succeas ; and we had only shot 
a few Ducks, the Eider and Long-tail. 

We soon embarked, and proceeded to the ship, 
distant about half a mile, and found a film of ice on 
the sea, which was the first appearance of salt water 
froczing we hud seen, and evidenced an advancing 
season; its density was then JOft ‘The air had 
Tecome cold, dense,-and humid; and it was sur- 
prising the distance the voice could be heard, through 
am atmosphere that had become wonderfully re- 
fractive, distorting, in a surprising degree, every 
object in our view, 

At f aa. on the 37th, the ship was cast off 
from the flor, and we again commenced our advance 
by warping as before; but in the course of a couple 
of hours, having only made a few yurds, the weather 
had Hecome so fo, and the ice so close, that it was 
impossible to proceed, and we again made fast to a 
floe to await a more propitious state of things. 
Large quantities of ice having sct down during the 
night to tho north-west, we expected to find that 
which wus the day befure quite impenetrable, now 
loose sailing ice—but aa yet in vain. 

So fettered docs the aspect of affairs become in a 
short time from slight causes in ice navigation at this 
scason of the year, that the delay of a few moments 
may cause a ship to be immoveably fixed in drifting 
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fragments or a section of the pack without any means 
of escape; or, on the other hand, x change in the 
wind or in the direction of the current, may in an equally 
short space of time cause such an alteration in the 
character and disposition of the pach, that instead of 
an appearance terrific and formidable, loose streams of 
ice become detached, and mow channels of water 
formed—so varied and ever varying is its aspect. 
‘Thys fond hopes arv indulged in, only to be blighted, 
and the bitterness of dis sppointment keenly felt, that 
the germ of reviving hope may be more gladly 
nurtured and made welcome when it comes, Feelings 
of anviety, hope, joy, disappointment and terror, often 
follow cach other in mpid succession, and thus keep 
the mind in a state of constant excitement. co 
navigation is, therefore, the school for testing the 
powers of patience and endurance, and calling into 
activity all the perseverance, energy, judgment and 
daring that men are possessed of. 

As there was every probability of the ship being 
momentarily placed in such a position, thet the rud- 
der might become damaged or rendered useless by the 
pressure of the ice; the crew were pructised in unship- 
ping it, so that on any sudden emergency, they might 
accomplish this with dexterity. 

About 2 pw. we were aguin under weigh, and 
made sail with a light variable wind from E.N.E.—the 
ice having become sufficiently open to admit of our 
making a few short tacks to clear the island. In the 
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course of an hour, the wind to our great joy veered 
round to the north-west, enabling us to pursue a 
course to E.N.E., the water at the same time 
increased in depth to six fathoms, and the change we 
had so anxiously looked for had at length taken 
place. The pleasure which we ell derived from 
having the ship under canvass as a propelling power 
the firat time for the previous three days, became 
enhanced, as she made good way through a loose 
pack with a favourable wind, in water as smooth as 
a pond, Thus a formidable barrier that existed 
but a few hours before, and one which no earthly 
power could overcome, was now happily removed by 
that Divine power who wills the course and might of 
all clemental forces, and cheerily did we then wend 
our way through heavy packed ico, heartily grateful 
for that interposition which hud enabled us to do 
80. 
We continued our progress for the remainder of 
the day, the impediments still diminishing ; the ship 
occasionally sustaining some heavy shocks as the 
ice came across our path, causing all the bells 
to ring. This was then a source of amusement, 
elated as we were at our happy deliverance, par- 
ticularly on casting a glance astern, and beholding the 
position we had occupicd—an uninterrupted field of 
heavy packed icc, in which we would have inevitably 
been beset. . 
Several small islands were passed in provess of 
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formation ; some a few feet above water, and others 
just appearing above the surface; shoals evidently 
abounding on all sides, Evening closed in with a 
change of wind to a still more favourable quarter, 
south-west, which had the effect of sctting the icc off 
shore, and consequently of incrensing the area of 
open water, and of further favouring our progress 
to the castward. 

On Sunday the Ith, the weather had become 
foggy with occasional ruin and sicet, the usual con- 
comitants of a south-westerly wind ; several small 
islands were scen, und ubout 10 a.st. we passed that 
bearing the name of ‘ Flaxman,’ discovered by the 
Drase Franhliu in his carly exploration of the coast of 
America. Towards noon, the low coast of the main 
jand was to our great satisfaction again visible, with 
a lofty ringe of snow-capped mountains in the 
distunce ; the sca was everywhere clearer of ico, the 
wind wus steadily freshening, and there was every 
reason to hope that we were on the confines of that 
expanse of water which that accomplished and dis- 
tinguished Arctic traveller, Sir Juhn Richardson 
mentions, as extending off the coust in the vicinity 
of the Mackenzie river every summer. High were 
our hopes, and ardent our expectations at the 
favourable circumstances that now enabled us to 
shape a course for Banks’ Land; and as its western 
limita were unknown, none could say how soon it 
might be reached, the ship going seven and a half 
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knots, The pleasure we then experienced com- 
pensated us for all our previous anxicty. 

There wus, at the time the course was altered 
for it, a gentle heaving of the ship—a sure 
indication of a large expanse of open water before 
ns, and it had gradually deepened to sixty fathoms. 

The munsscs of floating ice we had passed during 
the day, appeared to have assumed more of an 
architectural character, so accurately as almost to 
afford evidence of design—tunucls, columns, fagades, 
pediments, and temples, which in the accuracy of 
their proportions would have reflected no discredit 
on a rising architect. Grottocs too there were, so 
beuutiful, as if nature had cvhausted her best skill in 
their formation. 

The morning of the 19th Wore a wild and gloomy as- 
pect, for the wind had freshened toa gale, and changed 
more to the westward; snow fell uninterruptedly, 
and more than all, we had again encountered the 
pack, then ninety miles from land, with immense 
floca intervening, and could obtain no soundings in 
195 fathoms. Weeatill, however, pressed on wherever 
the slightest opening appeared, and were gradually 
getting farther into the meshes of the main pack, 
until at length our progress was arrested, and a 
further advance became quite impracticable. The ship 
had already sustained some heavy shocks, and 
brought up, with all sail set frequently, in our 
endeavours to penctrate and force a passage through 
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the loose stream ice that lay in our way. It was, 
therefore, quite impossible to pursue our course, and 
we stood along the pack edge teady to take advantage 
of any circumstance likely to favour our northerly 
advance. But our position had became very perilous, 
owing to the certainty of being beset, on the least 
change of wind to the southward, for all the heavy 
floes, which had streamed off from the main body of 
icc, were in motion and would speedily have closed 
the narrow channels of water in which we moved, 
and fixed us in an everkeding grasp, should a worse 
fate not instantly have befallen us. 

It was quite evident we had ron on our northerly 
course into ont of those derp indentations of the pack 
so frequently inet with, and had penetrated as fur as 
it was possible; as the ice master could uot observe 
from his aerial position, a trace of water throughout 
the wide extent of the dreary wilderness which lay 
exposed to his view. Our attempt, therefore, to 
reach Banks’ Land in this direction having failed, 
the only course left for us to pursue was to follow 
the puck edge towards the wainland, where our 
chances of effecting more might probably be greater, 
could we reach the known longitude of its novthern 
outline; besides which, we were escaping from a 
critical position, where in a moment our efforts might 
have been irretrievably paralyzed. We therefore kept 
away to the south-east ; and later in the day had to 
pursue a southerly course, to keep cleur of those 
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formidalje barricra which opposed our progress, bat 
with whose colossal power aud might we dared not 
attempt to cope, having so often tried it in vain. The 
decp sca lead was sent down in ninety fothoms, 
but obtained no soundings ; the temperature was found 
to he 29°5; lut towards midnight, having becn 
rapidly approaching the coast, we got soundings in 
twenty fathoms—imud, and we were getting once more 
into a more open sca: our ansicty to reach which was 
great, as the vast floes we escaped from were all 
closing on the parent pack, and we could not but 
feck deeply grateful for that Providential gooducss 
which had again safely delivered us from our perilous 
position of the morning. This ice was wnanimonsly 
Pronounced the moxt stupendous we had yet seen— 
from its heavy, terrific appenrance, it must hnve 
been the growth of ages; and, was doubtless, that 
pack which extends uninterruptedly from shore to 
shore of the Polar Sca, except where the presence of 
land may intervene. 

Night closed in with the same wild, tempestuous 
aspect as the morning—cold, raw and foggy. The 
temperature of sea-water had fallen to 29°, and that 
of air ranged from 88° to 34°; the decreasing 
density of the water 1010, told us of our coming 
within the influence of the Mackenzie River, As 
there was then some hours of partinl darkness, 
the absence of the sun rendered-everything more 
cheerlcss. 
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Early on the morning of the 20th, after having 
sailed through seventy miles of heavy floe-ice, a low 
point of land was observed to the southward, with 
the range of Buckland Mountains in the distant 
background, but it was was soon lost to view from 
the dense haze formed over it. Towards noon there 
being an appearance of open water to the northward, 
we again stood tuwards it, unwilling to relinquish our 
cherished hope of reaching Banks’ Land, and still 
anxious that no opportunity should possibly cscape 
ua of forcing a pussage through the ice, if this was in 
the power of human efforts to effect. We had not 
proceeded far, however, when the same impenetrable 
frout presented itself, and sailing through lose ice, 
against which we struck heavily from time to time, 
we aguin found ourselves surrounded on all sides, 
‘The wind having fallen light, as it genorally did, when 
we were advanced in the pack, our progress becume 
quite arrested, and we were drifted in a current found 
setting to S.E. A calm subsequently intervening, 
the hoats were fowcred to tow, and continued doing 
80 for four hours, counteracting in some degree the 
power of the current. They led us round a pro- 
jecting point of icc, where the water appeared more 
open, we having been obliged to do this with the ship’s 
head to the south-west—diametrically opposed to our 
course. It would have been injudicious to exhaust 
the strength of the men in towing us further in 4 
tetrograde course, and we had reached a position 
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where we might for a time anchor, at considerable 
risk it is truc, and hope for a breeze before morming, 
which would do more for us in an hour or two, than 
the prolonged efforts of the crew throughout the 
night. The boats were accordingly called alongside, 
and a kedge anchor let go in seventeen and a half 
fathome—mud. We were still on the edge of the 
pack, and in the midst of ice. Every precaution was 
consequently taken, in the event of our being beset, 
or of our position becoming more critical during the 
night, that the proper meaus to obviate either might 
be at once had recourse to. 

‘Nhus again had we completely failed in attempting 
to penctrate the pack, and shape a course for Banks’ 
Land, which, after repeated, toilsome, and hazardous 
trials, we fonnd an utter impossibility from that part 
of the Polar Sca, No earthly means of any magni- 
tude or power, aided by all the best appliances of art, 
and guided by the judgment, ingenuity, and best 
energies of man, could avail in the slightest 
degree, in surmounting the overwhelming obstacles 
which, on these occasions, opposed our progress. It 
wns to be regretted that we had again lost our fair 
wind, which we caleulated would ere this have taken 
us to the eastward of the Mackenzie, as well as much 
valuable time, by runing into the pack, and making 
another fruitless attempt to proceed to the northward, 
after the experience we recently had ; but our motive 
in doing so was a laudable one, and we consoled our- 
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selvea with the reflection that we had left nothing 
undone. Although we did not obtain success, we 
fancied that we deserved it. 

For the few preceding days, we had been quite 
forsaken by all the feathery tribe, whuse frequent 
appearance in flocks was gladly hailed, enlivening as 
they did, the cheerless uspect around, Not a seal 
even was visible, nor a trace of animated nature 
anywhere to be seen. Nothing was to be heard but the 
sound of the rippling current against the neigh- 
houring floes, which, together with the measured 
stroke of the var in the bonts towing, as it fell faintly 
on the car, alone broke the dreary, solitary stillness 
which everywhere prevailed. Snow filling heavily 
contributed much te the gloomy and chverless aspect 
of the evening. 

At 5 aw, on the morning of the 21st, o light 
breeze sprung up from the N.E., when we weighed 
anchor, made sail, and stood away to the southward, 
that we might get clear of the heavy, loose ice which 
surrounded us; and pursuing this course for a few 
hours, we got into water compunitively free; and 
land was again seen from the mast-head, which 
subsequently proved to be Garry Island, About 
10 a.s., we passed through a distinct line of tide, 
running N.E. and S.W. The water, at tho same time, 
on the inshore houndary of the line, rose in temprra- 
ture from 31° to 39°, that of air rose suddenly from 
3" to 38° ‘The former became discoloured and 
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brackish, aud sank in density from 1018 to 1012; 
and there could exist no doubt that we had at length 
arrived within the influence of the Mackenzie River: 
this, our position, ascertained at noon, fully confined. 

As woe approached the land, we found the water 
shoaled rapidly, wntil we got into four fathoms, when 
we were obliged to work the ship from shoal water to 
the ive, taching incessantly in from seven to four 
fathoms. This shallowness was doubtless owing to the 
proximity of the islands, as we were then forty miles 
from the shore of the mainland ; but recent experience 
of shoals elsewhere fully justified our not uttempting 
to approach nearer than in four fathoms. ‘The ap- 
pearance of the water, loaded with mud, causes the 
abundant deposition of alluvial matter in the neigh- 
bonrhood of those islands Jaid down in the chart, and 
favours the opinion that they are still increasing in 
eatent, or that new ones are springing into existence. 
Indeed, this part of the coast appears to be still in 
process of formation from the vast amount of alluvium 
brought down by the larger rivers, Mackenzio and 
Colville, together with numerous smaller ones ; and the 
streams and rivulets that course through the country 
in the season of thaw, and empty themselves into the 
Polar Seva, ull surchaged with the material which is 
to add still further to the extent of this great conti- 
nent. The quantity of driftwood strewn along the 
coast is enormous, particularly in the bays—form- 
ing a ready nucleus for the deposition of alluvium 
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held in suspension ; and the barrier presented by the 
ice to seaward, and that grounded along shore, 
facilitates the deposition in a remarkable degree ; so 
that considerable accessions of land must, in’ the 
course of time, he made to this part of the American 
coast, from the gradual encroachments it is making 
on the limits of the Polar Sea. 

In the course of the day the Pelly Islands were 
seen; but of these as well as Garry J am unable to 
give any description, on account of the distance and the 
dense haze generally preseut. They were moro clo- 
vated than any we had yet seen. hese, with the 
several other islinds at the mouth of this great river 
were the earlier discoverivs of Srauklin and Richard- 
son; nearly all were visited, and of one (Richard 
Ishind) the former narrates a most affecting incident. 

Heavy fog with inereasing wind sct in towards even- 
ing, and the surface of the water was more agitated 
than we had for some time seen if, caused in a great 
mncasure frum the antagonizing influence of winds 
and currents, The ditticulties of navigating the ship 
were extreme, at no period of the voyage were they 
greater, and we were surrounded by islunds, shoals and 
ice. The lead line was our pilot on one side, and the 
ice on the other, but as the latter could not be 
olverved on account of fog and inercasing darkness, 
evidence of its presence was conveyed in the heavy 
shocks which the ship from time to time sustained. 
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Thus wo continued our way, under cireumstances, 
which lod us to expect disaster cvery moment; nor 
did the following morning, the 22nd, reveal to us a 
inore favourable state of things.- 

The weather still remained of the same foggy 
character, and the wind still obdurately came from 
the north-cast, which obliged us to tack incessantly 
aa before. In the course of the day, Kendal, 
Richard, and the Whale islands were observed to the 
north cast, and we subsequently learned that about 
the same time the boat party of the ‘Plover,’ which 
had proceeded along the coast to the eastward, was 
then cruising amongst these islands on their return 
to the Mackenzic River, and strange to say we failed in 
seving cach other. Could our advance so fur to the 
eastward have been anticipated, it would have been 
an important matter to have preconcerted a plan for 
meeting with this party at an appointed rendezvous, 
or at least to have left a record of our proceedings for 
mutual guidance. Combined operations on such a 
service cannot but be considered essentially necessary 
to ultimate success. 

Towards evening, the fog gradually dispersed, the 
weather became generally clear and serene, and 
maintained the same character throughout the sub- 
sequent day. We still continued within the influence 
of the Muckenzie River, advancing under the same 
circumstances as before, in a sca of water; fully con- 
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fifmatory of the recoricd observations made by Sir 
John Richardson in his corly explormtions of this 
put of the coast, and more recently in his able and 
interesting account of a loat voyage from this river to 
the Coppermine.* 


Richardson's Buat Voyage throngh Rupert's Land.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Weather, £¢—Poiut Warrea—Esquimaux—Their Encampment 
—Appearance of « Europcan—Landing on the Beach—A 
Grave—tloatile reception by the Natives—Incidents—Peace 
established—The Women—Sick Man and Incidents—Appear- 
ance of the Men—Their Iut—Consternation produced by 
the Ship—Results—Flight of the Tribe—Intercourse with 
the Indians— Fire Water—Discovery of a Button and Results— 
Reported Murder of « European and a Party ou the Coast— 
Boats scen—Appearance of their Hute—Their Interior-— 
Presents—Provisions—Language—Departure for the Ship— 
Arrive on Board—Remain off the Point—Reland—Search 
for the Hut—Results—Construction of Hute—Incidents— 
Return on Board—Progress—Observations—Harrowby Bay 
—Land at Point Maitland—Deposit a Record—Incidente— 
Appearance of Land—Natires—Visit to the Shore, and Inci- 
dents attending it—Return to the Ship—Baillie Islands— 
Birds. 


* Ox the 24th, the general character of the weather 
had undergone but little change, the wind still blew 
fresh, but a little more northerly than before, and we 
continued working out way betwecn the ice and the 
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shore, unable to approach the latter ncarcr than two 
or three miles ; so shallow is the entire of this coast 
from the vast amount of alluvial deposit brought down 
by the great rivers, and the numerous smaller streams, 
to the shores of the Polar Sea. 

Early in the morning, the low beach of Point 
Warren was discernible, the extremes beuring E.N.E. 
to E. by &. the land in the vicinity having a more 
irregular, lofty, and varied character than what we 
had previously seen more to the westward. 

As we approached it, an Esquimaux enemmpment 
was faintly discernible, Lut its cxistence soon became 
fully established ; and hwnan forms could be discerned 
through « tekscope. As we advanced nearer, within 
three or four wiles, there were marked signs of great 
consternation in the camp. 1 was busily engaged in 
writing a few husty lines for transmission to England, 
when the report of a Enropem being seen, spread 
rapidly throughout the ship. I rushed on deck under 
the same joyful emotions that generally prevailed, 
but I confess 1 was unable to verify the fact by my 
own observations. However, ¥ must do the original 
observers the justico to say, that at the time I took 
the glass in hand, they informed me the object had 
disappeared, and that the natives were less numerous, 
They still stoutly maintained the fuct, and belive 
in its existence to this day, 

About 12.30 the first cutter was manned and 
armed, when Captain M*Clure and myself accompanied 
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by the interpreter, proceeded to the shore in the 
direction of the encampment, then distant about three 
miles, which with the aid of sail and a fresh breeze 
we soon reached ; but when about fifty yards distant, 
the boat groundcd and a surf, heavy for the Polar 
Sea, broke over her, which obliged us to be carried on 
shore on the backs of the men. 

As wo approached, we were surprised to see only 
two nicn and a woman—the latter running about 
and shouting out lustily in their native langunge— 
the women in the back ground carrying something 
which we found out afterwards were arrows. The 
huts four in number, appeared deserted. A mound 
was likewise discernible about 100 yards from them 
in which a pole was placed, and a piece of skin or 
some such thing suspended from its top ; this, the in- 
terpreter pronounced a grave, probably of a European, 
which coupled with the previous report increased our 
anxicty in no slight degree. Captain M’Clure then 
expressed a wish that I should examine it, to which I 
gave a ready assent, considering it of great importance. 
As we were about to land, the men continued to 
utter the most discordant yells and threats to deter 
us. We had previously made the usual friendly 
salutations with the extended arms repeatedly, but 
instead of the customary recognition, we were greeted 
with wild gesticulations and more angry denunciations 
than before. 

The Captain and myself being the firat on shore 
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proceeded towards them, I carried my gun, and a 
senman a short distance behind had another. Matters 
then bore u hostile aspect. but we still advanced with 
the most frieudly intention, in vain endeavouring to 
confirm this by signs. The two men with “bended 
bow und quiver full of arrows,” appeared momentarily 
in the act of commencing an assault They took 
uim, with hair streaming in the wind, agitated by all 
the fierce and angry passions of their nature, and 
hounding to and fro, brandished knives, with all the 
lightness and ngility of expert hunters, aud the 
savage wildness of curaged, uncivilized man. 
have seldom viewed anything with more admiration 
than this display of courage and determjnution on the 
part of two men, to resist the appronch of twelve to 
their encampment, which they appeared resolved at 
any hazard to defend. All our cfforts at pacification 
having proved uncless, we stood fronting them a few 
yards distant, in full expectation of seeing an arrow 
fly; when the iuterpreter, who had been the Just 
tu leave the bout, jowed us, wearing a skin cout 
fashioned after the style of that worn by the 
Esquimaux, which at once attracted their attention. 
He addressed them loudly to overcome their neise, 
but in friendly terms. This appeared to mollify their 
wrath a littl: ; but they were still wildly excited, puint- 
ing to the gun f carried, and that borne by the scaman 
in the rear. 

The interpreter again vainly addressed them. 
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They would hold no intercourse, or allow us to 
approach nearer, utless we removed the guns, for 
which they appeared to entertain » great horror, and 
no less dread of the ship then in the offing, to 
which they frequently pointed. Thc guns were at 
once pluced on the ground, but that would not 
satisfy them. I then handed mine to onc of the men 
a short distance behind me, with no better result. 
They still resolutely repelled any advance until the 
gius were placed in the buat, then about one hundred 
yards distant. We could have been under arms in a 
fen minutes in cose of treachery or surprise, so acting 
on the advice of the interpreter, they were removed. 

{Iaving gjsen them proof of the friendly character 
of our visit, of which we again in words assured them, 
at the same time presenting a picce of tobacco to 
each, the whole aspect of affairs underwent a complete 
anc sudden chauge. The Esquimaux approached, 
1 am happy to say, withont rabbing noses, and in 
their altered expression and demeanour, evinced o 
desire at once to cultivate friendly relations, allowed 
us to examine their bows and arrows, and by our 
desire fired at a mark—~a piece of driftwood 
fixed in the soil about eighty yards distant—when 
they elevated their bows in an instant without 
apparently taking aim, and pierced its centre ; affording 
us aniple evidence of what good targets we should 
have made for such wasrring marksmen. 

‘We then offered them several presents with which 
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they appeared greatly delighted: a little scarlet and 
blue cloth we gave them, was particularly valued. 
They presented Captain M‘Clure and inyself with an 
arrow, and the hand of peace became then firmly 
cewented. They called the woman, who hitherto 
had stood in the huckground with a bow and several 
quivers of arrows, in expectation of au oucounter, that 
she also might receive some presents, A fourth, and 
not the least interesting object of the group, lnd 
short time befory come out of ove of the huts, and 
attended: by the weman (his mother) sat before it, 
with bow and arrows ready for use; be was in a 
crippled state, as we perceived on inviting him to 
join, by his approaching us hopping on two sticks, 
when he also was conciliated by our bounty, On 
inquiring, through the interpeter, | wns informed that 
he suffered from an injury received in hmnting ; 
his mother at once cane forward, aud removed his 
moccasin, a8 well #8 a piece of skin which covered hia 
leg, with a degree of care and gentleness not always 
practised in more civilized life. J was shocked at 
the sppenrance which this poor fellow’s limb pro- 
sented—the foot and lower part of the leg being in an 
advanced state of mortification, filthy in the extreme, 
from water never having been uacd ; and the ouly cover- 
ing was a piece of hurd skin in the same filthy state. 
As the disease would inevitablybe attended with the los 
of the limb, and very likely of existence, I was anxious 
to get him on board, that it might be at once removed, 
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with the view of saving his life. To this proposition 
they were ot first disposed to accede, but it was 
subsequently declined. I, therefore, recommended 
what was best to be done, but with little hope of its 
being attended to. In time, no doubt, he will be a 
victim to the savage custoin of his race, described by 
the interpreter. As soon as the tribe leave the 
encampment for a trading excursion, the parents will 
take him to the summit of the highest land in the 
neighbourhood, and there leave him to perish. From 
the parental care I saw manifested in this case, 1 was 
unwilling to believe they would subject him to such 9 
fate; one, however, which is, I believe, gencrally 
received with resignation. 

I was greatly interested in this poor young fellow, 
as he was much the finest specimen of his race we 
had seen ; in stature tall for as Esquimaux, about five 
fect cight inches, and quite unlike them in his general 
features and aspect—which led us to suppose that 
Indian, or even better blood, ran in his veins. He 
had an aguiline nose, large black cyes, a most 
pleasing expression of face, and his faint smile on 
being questioned, displayed his regular well formed 
teeth to much advantage. The intervst we felt in his 
fate was much increased, by his quiet subdued 
manner—making no complaint as he appeared to feel 
no pain——and from the determination he evinced to 
defend his fireside to the last. 

Notwithstanding the savage fury of these Es- 
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quimaux on onr armival, their subsequent conduct 
was hind and geutle, to a greater degree than we had 
before observed in people of the same race. Their 
dress was of the usual character formed of reindeer 
skin—the fur next the body. ‘They were of middle 
stature, strong and suuscular, and the fieree ex- 
pression of their swarthy conntenances, was inereased 
hy the Jong dishevelled hair flowing about their 
shoulders, They looked the lords of the dreary coast 
on which we stood, 1 wis glad to perevive the 
hideous labrets were not worm by these people, on 
I believe the custom is peculiar to the tribes 
inhabiting the lauds westward of the Mackenzic. 1 
also observer! that the tatooing on the chin of the 
Women, was different to what we had previously scen ; 
instead of ouc broad line and two smaller parullel 
ones, a serice of dotted Jines extended from the lower 
lip to the chin, forming one band about an inch in 
breadth ; their fect and hands were of characteristic 
beauty and smallness. 

At their request we adjourned to a newly erected 
hut, entirely composcd of wood. It differed from 
those of Esquimaux, more closely resembling those 
of the Indians, being formed of stakes placed upright 
in the ground about six feet high, either circular or 
oval in form, from which others inclined so as to form a 
sloping roof. On entering, we found a large fire of 
driftwood burning in the centre of the floor, on which 
were pieces of reindcer’s flesh being covked, bat 
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as black as charcoal: our visit having evidently 
led to its being neglected. Here we learned the 
following intelligence throngh the medium of the 
interpreter. 

The clder of the three men was the chief of the 
tribe, the two younger were his sons, and the woman 
his principal wife, as polygamy exists amongst them. 
The first was a fine active looking man, much re- 
sembling his crippled son in feature ; he wore a stunted 
beard, and « moustache represented by a few grey 
hairs; conveying to me the idea that he had seen 
some fifty winters in this dreary clime. The ship 
having been obscrved at an enrly hour in the morning 
off the coast, her appearance had caused the utmost con- 
sternation amongst the community, which in numbers 
amounted to about one hundred. They could not 
form an idea as to what she was, but frequently 
pointed to hor, shouting aloud as if conveying intelli- 
geuce to others of the tribe—who not being visible, 
led us to suppose that they might be concealed in 
our neighbourhood. On the approach of our boat, 
all the men, women and children, from their account, 
liad taken to the boats. 

We observed, in the direction they pointed out, 
two baidars, filled principally with women, as well as 
we could discern, waiting, in a deep inlet to the 
eastward, the result of what was going on at the en- 
campment. The old chief said they had left all their 
property, and that he and his family would have fled 
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also, were it not that his crippled son could not be 
removed ; and they resolved not to leave, but defend 
him fo the last, had we given evidence of any hostile 
intention. ‘They were at war with the Indiana to the 
southward, and their brethren to the eastward ; so that. 
these savage subjects of our most Greious Queen, 
carried on war pretty extensively on their own account. 
Some of their arrows were double-barbed, with ser. 
mated edges ; and bore evidence of recent conflict 
from the presenee of blood-marks: but) whether 
of man or the seindcer could not be determined, 
They said they often fought, and some of their 
enemies might be killed; but that they were seldom able 
to axcertain the fact. They reside at this place 
throughout the year, do uot go inland where their 
enemies reside, nor do they carry on trade with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, or their traders; 
the ouly intercourse they have, Ieing with that 
tribe of Lsquimany whom we met with at Jones’ 
Islands, and whom they travel over the ice to meet 
in the spring, midway between their respective en- 
campments, for purposes of barter, ‘Through thig 
chenneil all their trade is carried on with the Russians, 
and not with the Company in whose territory they 
teside. ‘Che reuson they assigned for not doing so, 
when questioned, was, that some of the Indians had 
been killed by fire-water (spirits), which some traders 
had given them to drink; and they feared that they 
might be treated in the same way This statement 
is given as nearly as possible in, the words iu which it 
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was uttered; and, if such a practice cxists, it is 
reprehensible ih the highest degree. They appeared 
much pleased when we inentioned the name of “ Atta- 
wan” the chief of the tribe with whom they traded, 
and of whom I have previously spoken. Our having’ 
seen and communicated with him, as we informed 
thom, increased our intimacy to a considerable degree, 
and, on the interpreter presenting the woman with 
string of beads, she suid she would become his mother, 
offered to get him a wife, if he would remain with 
them, as they looked on him as one of themselves, 
from the mode in which he was dressed. 

As I stood at the fire next to the old chief, I ob- 
served a button suspended from his ear, worn as 
an caring, which, on examination, I found to be a 
flat metal button of English manufacture, with the 
word “London” stampol in a cirewar form on its 
inner surface. I immediately directod Captain 
M‘Clure’s attention to the circumstance; and in- 
quiries at ouce began as to the mode in which it 
came into his possession, when we heard the startling 
iyteltigence that an Indinn, like ourselves, as they said, 
had been killed not far from where we stood. The 
name of Indian is applied to all people dissimilar to 
themselves ; and the interpreter concluded it was 5 
European ; but when the decd was done, it was im- 
possible to determine, from their inability to compute 
time with accumey. The son who was about twenty- 
seven years of age, said, on being questioned, it might 
have been last year, or when he was a boy ; but on this 
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peint we could not in any way asecrtain the truth, 
and were left in a state of painful anxiety. It ap- 
peared that a party had sanded on the extreme of 
_ Point Warren, distant from where we were some three 
or four miles, continuous with the main lind, where 
they erected a hut similar to the one we were in, of 
an oval form, nine paces in length and six is breadth, 
forme: of wood cut with a huife ; and they expressed. 
great desire to lave an axe or hatehet, of whieh they 
appeared to know the use. The old chiefexpressed his 
willingness to accompany us to the locality, and, indeed, 
appeared anvious that we should visit it ; but his offer 
wos declined. The alleged Jndian had approached 
their encampment alone, was guilty of some indixerction 
which eveited their fury, and led to his being mur. 
dered and interred in the mound, which the interpreter 
had rightly judged to be the grave of a European. They 
also informed us that the man who had killed him had 
fled from the encampment that morning in his “kayak,” 
on first seving the ship, fearing that we had come to 
chastise him or his tribe for the offence, in aecordinee 
with their own savage custom of revenge. Could 
this cireumstance have accounted for the nppearnnce 
of a man in European costume, as reported by several 
persons on board ; the only vestige of which that we 
could discover, was the button I had noticed? An 
examination of the grave, as originally intended, might 
have cleared up this very mysterious story; for the 
preservative powers of frozen suil would kecp the 
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body for years in a state of freshness; and I re- 
pretted then, as I still do, that this was not permitted. 
The remainder of the party hed gone inland after the 
oceurrenee; but we could not learn if they were 
aware of it. To visit the hut they had erected,” 
became an object of great interest: that the locality 
might be explored for any recent traces of voyagers, 
and that the truth or falschood of the statement 
might be established ; but of the murder there could 
exist no doubt; before doing so, however, Captain 
M‘Clure decided on returning to the ship. They 
tald us of their having seen two boats the previous 
summer (1849) going to the eastward, and again soon 
returning to the westward towards the Mackenzie ; 
but more we could not ascertain, as neither had 
comnmnicated. It must have been the party of Sir 
doln Richardson, or that of the ‘Plover.’ The former 
did not, however, return to the Mackenzie, having 
proceeded overland from the Coppermine River. 

We visited their huts, eight in number, all of 
which, with the exception 1 have mentioned, were 
composed of skins supported by poles. One end was 
of a conical form, like that of our ordinary field tent. 
This was the sleeping apartment, and was separated 
from the other bya skin curtain ofa quadrangular shape; 
the last filthy and disorderly to a degree, as it was used 
for all purposes except sleep. The family congregate 
together in the conical part of the tent, like animals, 
for repose, on a couch formed of reindeer skins spread 
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on the frozen soil. Asa proof of their sngacity, this 
end of the tent was always pitched to windward, as 
presenting less resistance than the other to the foree 
of the binst. I observed the only cooking utensil 
was hollowed out of atone, and fish had been recently 
boiled in it. Alb their implements for hunting 
and fishing were strewn carelessly about, evidencing 
a hasty departure of its occupants. ‘The filth of 
these huts was truly disgusting, and the odour arising 
from it such as seldom assails the olfactory nerves, 
The pasturage was rich and Juvuriant, and animals, ne 
doubt, plentifully abound ; of this the ground in the 
vicinity afforded ample evidence; and their great 
success in the chase, from the number of bones that 
were strewn about, chiefly of the reindeer, whale 
and seal, was fully confirmed by the quantity of 
provisions that we saw, consisting of dried reindeer 
meat, fish, while blubber and ducks, buried in largo 
holes in the ground. We procured a good number 
of ducks (pintail and cider) from them, and made 
many presents in return. ‘They were porticulurly 
pleased with a saw we gave the son—the old chief 
telling us that he and his son shared alike in all 
things ; and from the events of the day, § could not 
but conclude that a stronger attuchuent existed be- 
tween the members of this family than is usual 
amongst these wild, uncivilized people. The language 
is nearly identical with that spoken by the natives of 
Labrador, and somewhat different from that of the 
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tribes to the westward. It is a pity that the laudable 
efforts of the class of Missionaries that spread Chris- 
tinnity amongst the former, cannot be traced along 
this const. 

We took our departure at 3.30, leaving the 
party highly gratified by our visit. Waving got 
safcly through the surf, we reached the ship, then 
“lying to” in the offing, thoroughly drenched. It was 
then determined to steer us near Point Warren 
as possible, that we might muke a scarch for the 
hut. But the fog increasing, the land was shut 
out from view for the remainder of this tempestuous 
evening. Our visit was conscquently deferred ; and, 
for this purpose, the ‘ Investigator’ stood off the Point 
for the night. 

On the following morning, Sunday 25th, at 3 a. 
we aguin Ieft the ship in the first cutter, and pro- 
ecoded to the shore in the immediate vicinity of 
the Point—a cold northerly wind blowing off the ice, 
aud the shy cloudy and overcast, imparted a checrless 
aspect to the morning. We soon renched the shore 
and encountered the same shallow water and surf as 
yesterday, through which we waded to the beach. 
Tmmodiately on Junding, some marks were observed 
on the sand, much resembling those of a boot, but 
they were so indistinct, and uot being elsewhere 
obsers able, 1 am not disposed to attribute any degree 
of importance to them. We met with no Esquimaut, 
but saw two deserted huts about five hundred yards 
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from the bench, which were assumed to he those we 
were in search of; an inlet intervening, obliged us to 
describe a considerable circuit in our approach. 

Wo had thus fonnd two instead of one, and I 
began to doubt if this wax the exact locality, for an 
Esquimany point imght have a more extensive 
signitication than we attach to the term. It was, 
therefore, much to be regretted, that we di not 
revisit the cucampimient and take the Exquimaur chief 
for a guide, 

The huts were constructed of driftwood, turf 
filling the interstices, and were similar in form to the 
one alrvady seen, but less capacious and lofty; the 
architect had evidently much improved on the original 
design—assuming these to have been the structures 
alluded to. One wns in a more dilapidated state than 
the other; neither of them presented an appearance of 
having been recently ocenpicd, nor was there any- 
thing by which we could establish the fact of their 
having been the residence of Europeans. While our 
party proceeded along the coust for a short distance, 
Tremained with two men, to examine thoroughly the 
most perfect, but failed to discover any trace of 
civilized man. The floor sounded hollow under foot, 
and on removing sou wood, we found as excavation 
benvath, which had evidently been a cacke or store- 
house, as it contained a few houcs of annuals, a 
portion of an old wooden Esquimaux utensil, and a 
snull picce of ivory picreed with holes, similar to 
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what they wear about their person. These and the 
remains of an old kayak lying outside, proved their 
former occupation by Esquimaux, which of course 
might hays been subscyuent to the original occupiers, 
but there was no proof that we had reached the 
proper locality. Nothing further was discovered. 
In an excursion along the shore on the opposite side 
of the point, a fishing net indicated one of the fishing 
stutions of the natives. The soil was generally 
swampy, With numerous ponds of water interspersed 
over its surface—a peculiarity of all the points of coast 
we had visited; sume wore worthy of the name of 
lakes. 

On our return to the hoat, we found that she had 
become inbedded in the sand, and as the water had 
recvded a little since we landed, it had much increased 
our difficulties in getting her again afloat. This was 
only accomplished by our united efforts and perseve- 
Tance, when we again got safely through the surf, 
made sail, and reached the ship after four hours 
absences. 

As we continued our progress along the coast, 
under circumstances similar to those I have men- 
tioned, there was marked evidence of an advancing 
seazon, The temperature had become lower, and 
had a less extensive rouge during the day, from 
$0° to 35°, together with, cold northerly winds, sleet 
end snow. ‘The sea-water had increased in density 
to 1020, with a temperature from 88° to 35°. The 
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birds were ess numerous, and appeared generdlly 
going to the southward—unmustakeable proof that 
summicr Wan drawing to a clow. 

On the 26th, we sighted the low land of Plullip’s 
Island, cluse to wlach we saw two Whaks; and wero 
enabled to tack fieen nules to seaward, when we 
reached loose sadimg ice, Much of a heayy charactor 
Was obgervad grounded along the const, and shouls 
appeared to abound. Cape Browa was passed in the 
evening, and on the 27th we had reached Cape 
Dalhoust, to the eastward of which we found a 
current: setting to the south-west eleven miles in 
twenty-for hours, A tidal line was abo observed 
extending trom NEL. to SW. but there was no 
difkrcnee im the dansity of water on either side; it 
Aecreasedd to 1015, however, some hours afterwards, 
Nothing of any consequence oecurred to cull for 
observation, or coliven the cold, cheerless character of 
the weather, until the 30th, when we sighted 
Mcholson Island and entered Hurrowhy Bay. When 
at Sava mark lasing bern observed on the land, 
Mr. Samsbury (uate, and myself, accompanied by the 
interpreter, proceeded in the thud whule boat, with 
orders to cxammme at, and deposit a revord of our 
astival, &c , the ship lay mg to, about two mules off shore 
to await our retun. On reaching and examining 
the object which hud attracted uur attention, we 
found it to tx nothing morc than a small mound of 
earth with a pole in the centre—one of the usual 
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Esquimanx marks to identify locality, as we had 
frequently met with them on other points of the coast. 
Close to it, we saw the wood belonging to two 
sledges, carefully placed together for future uso—near 
them were a few spots, where the soil appeared to have 
been lately disturbed, ond on seizing the turf it 
readily came up, revealing to our view an excavation 
containing a great quantity of fixh and ducks, which 
we loft untonched, having curefully replaced the carth 
as we had found it. There could exist no doubt 
that we had reached the hunting ground of 6 
tribe of Esquimaux, whose encampment might be 
either distant or remote, but ss our orders wero 
imperative to return at once to the ship on the 
completion of our duty, we had no time for further 
exploration. 

Wo crected 4 mound and deposited a bottle con- 
taining a record of our proccedings ten fect to the 
magnetic north. We failed in procuring a piece of 
driftwood of sufficient size, to make the mark con- 
spicuous, and were reluctantly obliged to take a 
portion of one of the sledges for the purpose; the 
native marks on which we removed, and cut a broad 
arrow on its surface, together with the ship’s name. 
While this was in proccss of erection, I made a hasty 
run over the land, procured several new botanical 
specimens and a few small birds, viz. Sanderling 
(Calidris 4renaria), Snow Bunting (Emberisa Nivalia), 
and Turnstone (Strepsilas Collaris), several of each 
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were scen. The land was more clevated than any 
we had previously visited, but fiat, forming a con- 
tinuous plain; the soil was of rich loam, with pent 
superimposed in depth from twelve to fourteen inches, 
and the pasturage everywhere luxuriant and abundant 
—no doubt 9 favourite resort of animals. 1 also 
observed several small lakes or ponds on its surface, 
containing good fresh water. 

Soon after our return to the ship, we stuod in, as 
clove to the Jand us was compatible with safety, along 
its north-eastern coast, proceeding towards Baillie 
Islands. ‘Two figures were scen standing on the 
high plain we had visited in the morning, a few 
milea more to the northward. Considering them ux 
evidence of the presence of others, it was determined 
to close the disputches, and commit them to their 
charge, as we might not again have such an oppor- 
tunity; assuming that they were a portion of the 
tribe we expected to mevt at Cupe Bathurst, to which 
we were then proceeding. Accordingly, at 1 P.m., 
the first whale boat and first cutter were manned and 
amed, Captain M‘Clure and myself, with the inter- 
preter, proceeded in the former; order. being left that 
the latter, which was to convey sume of the officers 
who wished to take advantage of whutever sport the 
country afforded, should not leave the ship until we 
had reached the shore, lest our numbers should cause 
any unnecessary alamn amongst the natives. The 
interpreter was placed standing, a conspicuous object 
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in the bow of the boat. His costume so closely 
rescinbled that worn by the natives, that they could 
have no difficulty in its recognition; and as we knew 
that our flag had before waved over this icy sea, we 
unfurled the white ensign of St. George, in the hope 
of its also being recognized ; feeling certain it would 
remove whatever apprehension our approach might 
crenic, As we neared the shore, the two figures 
disnppeared, but soon again presented themselves, 
attended by soveral dogs. They proved to be two 
women, who joyously returned the signal of friendship 
which wo then made. The boats grounded a short 
distance from the shore ; and we were again afforded an 
opportunity of testing the qualities of our water-boots, 
by wading. We landed on o soft mud beach, and as- 
cended a bank of about 80 fect high; in some places 
quite perpendicular, at others inclining at an angle 
from 15° to 20°. They formed gullies which facilitated 
the ascent. Wo reached the summit of the wide 
extensive plain on which the women stood, and trod 
on the same luxuriant soil we had visited in the 
morning. Tho women, the younger of whom carried 
a child on her back, about fifteen or sixteen months 
old, after tho fashion of her country, received us with 
demonstrations of gratification, as if accustomed to 
the sight of Europeans, but without the nasal salu. 
tation, with which we could very gladly dispense. 
‘We commenced an animated conversation through the 
medium of the interpreter. They appeared intelligent, 
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and cheerful; laughed incessantly, which could only have 
been from their delight in meeting us, as there was 
nothing we could discover to excite their risibility. 
We learned that they stood towards each other in the 
relative position of mother, daughter, and grand- 
daughter. The former might have scen five-and- 
forty smumera, and her danghter some sixteen or 
seventeen less; but both appeared much older in fnee 
thun their activity and sniartness indicated. All the 
men of the tribe were away fishing and hanting eome 
distance, and they pointed to the north, We assumed 
that they moant Cape Bathurst. ‘These women were 
living in o hut only a short distance further along the 
const, from whence, thcy said, they would condact us 
totheir encampucnt. Accompunied by them, and the 
party from the second bout, we proceciled ut a good pace 
along the plain, close to the banh—the two boats pulling 
at the same time along the shore. The women were 
very jocular aud amusing on the murch, und gave 
ample evidence of the muscularity and strength of 
their limbs ; and, certainly, 1 uever saw firmer, more 
compact, or much better formed supporters in any 
of their sex before. The hard, well-developed muscle 
plainly showed the orcupation of their lines. They were 
much amused on seem ono of the officers, when land- 
ing from the cutter, sink so deeply into the soft mud, 
that it was with difficulty he was extricated, and then 
only with the loss of his long boota, which were com- 
pletely embedded. On observing him afterwards take 
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a small quantity of spirits from his flask, to counteract 
the chilling effects of his immersion, sesing it was of 
a clear colour, they at once pronounced it poisonous, 
and similar, they said, to what the traders to the 
southward had given the Indians, which killed them. 
This was the second time we had heard a similar 
story, since entering the Hudson's Bay Company's 
territories. On our informing them that the officer 
only took it as a medicine, the younger immediately 
complained of pain, and requested to have a little. 
Her taste was gratified. She took but a small 
quantity, which she again spat out, and expreased ber 
great dislike of it, 

We don found that they had not a very accurate 
idea of distance. They had at first assured us that 
their encampment was only at a short distance ; and 
the same story was repeated after walking about four 
miles; but, in the hope of soon reaching it, we con- 
tinued our advance. From them we learned that a 
party consisting of two boats and ten Europeans,* 
had been on the coast two years before—meaning 
two summers—doubtless, the one under the com- 
mand of Sir John Richardson—and that they had 
pitched two tents and stopped two nights a short © 
distance further on. As I was rather curious to see 
where my friend Sir John had bivouscked, I requested 

© We could not clearly understand the exact number from 
their inability to reckon above ten. The party was, I believe, 
larger. 
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the interpreter to tell them to be very particular in 
painting out the exact spot. As we proceeded along 
the coast, its regularity of ontline was occasionally 
interrupted by shallow indentations, forming litte 
crescentic-shaped bays, well sheltered on cither side 
by the high land, which steadily increased in elevation 
as we advanced; and in one of these little sheltered 
bays the party had passed the night. The site of 
their bivoune is now marked hy an irregular-shoped 
mound, formed of earth, drif(wood and stones, be- 
neath which is buried their winter stock of provisions. 
The Esquimaux women entertained a perfect recol- 
lection of the Chief (as they said) und his party; told 
us several amusing xtorics connected with their visit, 
and showed us leads, rings, and other articles which 
they still wore in fond remembrance of the intrepid 
voyagers, who hud evidently left a most favour. 
able impression, as they laughed heartily whon we 
mentioned them. 

On being informed that Captain M‘Clure was a 
great chief, and that I was a great medirine-chief 
from a far country—being the only two of whom 
they made enquiries—they allowed us to proceed 
in front, and maintained every sign of respect for 
such distinguished characters as we should have been 
accounted amongst the tribe. We still continued 
our march, without observing the least trace of hut 
or habitation of any kiud, until one of our men, 
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whom we had sent on as avant-courier, carrying the 
ensign unfurled, waved it a8 a signal of success. 

T wos much struck with the sngatity manifested by 
the native dogs, and the vigilance displayed hy them 
in watching our movements on thia short journey. 
Captain M‘Clure and myself being a short distance 
in advanco of the women and the interpreter, were 
guarded on cither side by onc of them ; two attended 
the women, one advanced to the hut, and the sixth 
brought up the rear; and, a3 we approached the hut, 
they took up a position in front of it, evincing every 
desire to aid in its defence, if necessary—proving how 
truly valuable they are to the Esquimaut. 

We, at length, reached another of these little bays, 
about five miles distant from our original starting- 
point, and found on the inclined plone of its southern 
aspect, one solitary, miscrable-looking hut, instead of 
the encampment we hnd been led to expect. Our 
standard-bearer having found it without an occupant, 
had quietly taken possession of it, and hoisted his 

on its summit, where we saw it waving as we 
approached. This was one ef the smallest and most 
wretched-looking habitations we had secn, merely con- , 
sisting of ekins, chiefly of reindeer and bear, thrown 
over a few poles united at top, in form of s triangle, 
and not more than six or seven feet high. It was 
extremely filthy inside, with a plentiful supply of fish 
(salmon), and dried deer’s flesh strewn sround, which 
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apparently assisted to form a couch for its occupants. 
To afford a proof of the excellence of this dict, one of 
the women took up a fish in ao xenti-putrid stute, and 
ate it in our presence with gest and avidity. Fish 
plentifully abound on this part of the cowst, which 
they call Salmon land. Several nets were sct on the 
beach, made very ingeniously from the ham-string 
tendons of the reindecr, about twelve or thirteen 
inches long,, knotted entirdy by the hand. We 
obtuined a considerable quantity of fish in return for 
the presents we made. Captain M'Clure being desirous 
of obtaining u white beur shin which covered their hut, 
bought it for a copper kettle, 

Nothing could excced their civility to us. They 
appeared surprised we did uot indulge in raw 
fish as frecly os thomeclves, and were exccodingly 
anxious that all our purty (twenty-five in number) - 
should stop for the night in their wretched hut. 
‘They offered us many inducements to do so, and among 
others that they would summon the rest of the tribe 
to meet us and make merry. Twas much struck with 
the uppearance of the child, whu was cvidently more 
European in features and appearance than any J had 
yet secn amongst them. They did not evince the 
same degree of surprise at tho great oomiak, as they 
called the ship, as the other tribes we had met with. 
‘They gave us to understand that the boats of Sir John 
Richardson had similar great cloths like ours, which 
doubtless prepared them to feel feos astonishment at 
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the appearance now of one of so much greater 
magnitude. They then told us that two other 
European boats had been seen a few days before. 
These we thought they confounded with, and were 
Sir John Richardson’s party, but I subsequently 
learned that the ‘Plover’s’ boats had been elong this 
coast a few days prior to our arrival, and had 
returned on their way to the Mackenzie, as I 
have clsewhere mentioned, and had evidently landed 
in this neighbourhood. Captain M‘Clure did not 
consider it judicious to trust the dispatches to these 
women, but determined to return to the ship, remein 
off the const during the night, and seek the encamp- 
ment of the men further to the westward early the 
following morning. We then took our leave, the 
women still regretting our non-acceptance of their 
hospitality. They waded off with us to the boats, 
then grounded some distance from the shore. After 
we had got afloat, the two poor creatures could be 
seen ruuning along the beach, holding up fish as an 
inducement torcturn. They had previously expressed, 
in the most piteous tones on parting with fish in 
barter, that they should all die in the winter from 
starvation. 

We reached the ship at 6 r.u., and worked up 
along the coast until darkness set in. We anchored 
for the night off Baillie Islands, in four fathoms, the 
weather looking wild and unsettled. The temperature 
of air had fallen to 27°, and sea-water to 28°. Young 
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ice formed in the rigging which was showered about 
us plentifully in working the ship. 

When on shore several Ducks and Gulls were shot, 
and the Great Northern Diver (Colymbus Glacialis) 
was sern for the fint time; several flocks of Ducks 
were also seen all going to the southward—inervasing 
the unpleasant evidence, that the short Arctic smn- 
mer was drawing to a close. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


Weather—Revisit the Shore—Incidents—The Coast—Cape 
Bathurst—Eucampment—Land on the Isthmus—Advance to 
Encampment—E.quimaux—Interview and Incidents—Theit 
Hoatile Anpect—Altered Demeenour—Appearance of Men 
and Women—Incidente—Fire Water—Barter — Despatches 
—Negotiation for their transmissiou—Return to the Boat— 
Presents to the Natives—1 Guo—A Thief—Their rade 
Behaviour— War Whoop—Difficulty in clearing the Bont— 
Leave the Shore—Boat agreund—Enquimeox Kayaks—Their 
‘Weapons—Moue of using them—lIncidents attending our 
retura—Their Visit to the Ship—Invitation to the Encamp. 
ment—Departure fiom Baillie's Inlands—Visits from Esyui- 
nusux and Incideuta—Their Account of other Expeditions— 
Visit, Sc—Fapec'ation of a Ship with Presente—Their 
Departure from the Ship— Esquimaux, their Habits, 
Manners, Customs, &c. 

Tax morning of tho 31st of August wore a cold 
and cheerless aspect ; the land, instead of the rich and 


verdant appearance it presented but a few hours 
before, being everywhere covered with snow. We had 
_ anchored between Baillie Islands and the main land, 
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about four miles distant from each, and it having 
Yen determined to seck the hunting grounds of 
the Esquimaux further to the northward, carly that 
morning, at 7 a.v., the first cutter was again manned 
and armed, snd provisions taken for twenty-four 
hours, Captain M‘Clure and myself, with the inter- 
preter, once more took our departure. It was the 
coldest day we had yet experienced within the Arctic 
circle, with a fresh Tnting blast from the westward ; 
the wind having a few hour before forsaken dint quar 
ter whence it had xo obstinately blown against a. 

We resolved on running along the coast of the 
main land as near as possible to the shore, and stood 
in accordingly towards n stall hay, which proved fo 
be the one we had left the evening beforr—a youd 
starting point from whence te commence our search 
for the tribe. The boat grounded as we approached 
the shore, and the surf breaking pretty heavily at tho 
time, we were obliged to anchor. After sume 
exertion we were again soon afloat, and as the wind 
was blowing directly on shor, we had to pull out 
some distance, the water being very shallow. No 
soon'r was the boat observed approsching, than 
our two friends of the previous day ade, their 
appearance, and hy word and gesture carncatly 
besought us to land. Our duty lay in ancthor quarter ; 
they, however, ascended the heights and watched us 
for a long time. 

As we advanced on our way through loose icc, our 
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progress was arrested from time to time by several 
little mishaps. The wind having increased con- 
siderably in force, it carried away our main-yard, then 
sprung the mizen mast, and we grounded repeatedly 
amongst the ics, The coast line presented a suc- 
cession of lofty headlands, as if each, on becoming 
exposed to view, was the last, until we got some 
eighteen or twenty miles to the northward, when that 
which appeared to be, as it really was, Cape Bathurst, 
broke fairly on our view. No trace of a human being 
was anywhere discernible along the coast, with the 
‘sid of a glass ; and our last hope rested on the Cape we 
were rapidly nearing. We were about to relinquish 
the search, supposing the tribe had changed their 
encampment, and perhaps gone farther inland, when 
the gloss being in my hands, I thought I could 
discern ao figure in motion near the extremity of 
the Cape. Soon afterwards, a number of huts and 
many people were discernible; and the anxiously 
sought for cncampment was, at length, discovered on 
tho extremity of the Cape, much to our delight. 
The shallowness of the water would not admit 
of our steering direct. We, therefore, kept on 
our course’ towards what appeared a large floe, 
extending between the Cape and neighbouring island, 
bat which we found on Innding to be a narrow sandy 
isthmus on which the snow was deposited some five 
or six inches. The boat grounded some distance 
from the shore, but we tracked her in as near fo it as 
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possible, and at once made onr dispositions for 
advancing to the Cupe. Ax it was difficult: to say 
what attitude the Exquimaus, from their great num 
bers, might assume towards a party consisting only 
of eleven persons, and as they had manifested vo sigu 
of friendship as yet, but stoud silently on the verge of 
the Cape watching our movements, the muskets 
were Joad«d und amiuunition served out; five men 
being left to guard the bout, with orders not to allow 
any kayaks to come alongside. We landed with three 
men, one of whom carried a white ensign, and a bag 
containing the presents, and boldly advanced towards 
the Cape, then distant nbout 700 yards, We had 
got about half way without observing tho least 
Movement amongst them, and matters wearing rather 
& hostile aspect, we considered that our fearlesa 
advance, in numbers so fow, would convince them of 
our friendly intentions. Suddenly one of thom 
was observed to descend the cliff, at the base of 
which wer several gomiaks and kayaks, seized one of 
the latter, launched it in a sinall channel of water, 
beparating the isthinus from the Cape, which was in 
some places quite fordable, and made way towards us. 
In a moment, all the others, as if hy preconcerted 
signal, followed the example, and in a few minutcs the 
whole tribe advanced rapidly towards w. They left 
the kayaks at the stream, and ran wildly along the 
beach, yelling loudly—their long black hair streaming 
in the wind. Carrying their Lows ready for usc, they 
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unsheathed their long bright knives, and brandished 
them in the air as they advanced. All the women 
followed with supplies of arrows, presenting a picture 
of hostility, which left little to be understood of their 
intentions. We halted in a linc to receive them, our guns 
being ready for use, if necessary, and made the signal 
of peace—the interpreter at the same time calling out 
lustily that we were thcir friends, which induced them 
to pause when a few yards distant, still vociferating 
loudly as to our intentions. Their numbers rapidly 
increased, several oomiaks filled with men and women. 
having left the shore to reinforce them, all armed. Some 
of the lntter carried Jong spears, and there being then 
not less than ninety or a hundred prescnt, with an 
evident desire on their part to close around us, we 
drew a line on the snow across which neither party 
wero to pass. This mode of preserving order they at 
once understood, as if the custom existed amongst 
thomselves; but while they evinced a readiness to 
comply at one moment, in the next, the line of 
demarcation was passed, and we became nearly sur- 
rounded by them as before. This went on from time 
to time, requiring the utmost trouble on our part to 
keep them back ; the interpreter being all this time in 
conversation with the chief and principal men of the 
tribe, assuring them of our friendship, and the 
peaceful object of our visit—being in search of our lost 
brothers. As the interview progressed, we observed 
eeveral of them return their arrows to the quiver; 
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others handed their bows to the women; but tho 
knives: were retumed. We then considered that the 
indieations of hostility they hnd inamfested were at an 
end, at Teast, for a tine. 

The guns we carried were evident objects of attrac- 
tion, and a japanned botanical case sling across ny 
back much excited their wonder and adminiton—its 
reflecting surfuce adding, no doubt, greatly to their 
surprive. A clever attempt was made to steal a 
brace of pocket-prtols if contained, and L was 
obliged foreibly to wrest them from the thief. 
‘They made ses erat play ful endeavours to get the muskets 
out of onr hands but this was firmly resisted ; and 
other attempts at fanubiarity also required us to muin- 
tain an appearance of determination. 

The information they gave us was similar to 
what we had recened from the women on the 
previous day; and nothing addition was then 
elicited. ‘The tribe appeared to be composed of 
young, active, muscular men, and the women were 
decidedly bxtter-looking, with more vivacity and 
cheerfiduess than any we had a.et with. 1 fancied 
that I could trace the outline of Indian features in 
several of hoth sexes; the dress of the women pare 
ticularly partooh in some degree of that worn by 
the Indian tribes, and differed from the custume of 
their race along the coast. In the meu, there was an 
absence of the lubrets; but several had the septum 
of the nose picreed and transfixed with a picce of 
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ivory, some three or four inches long, a blue bead 
ornamenting either end. Sundry emblems of their 
success in the chase were worn suspended from their 
deor-skin coat; chiefly the head and neck of 
the Great Northern Diver, skins of the stoat or 
emnine, and other small animals—all intended to con- 
vey an idea of their individual prowess. Tatooing 
was common amongst them; and the captors of 
‘Whales wore each honoured with one line extending 
outwards from the inner angle of the eye across the 
check ; for each one taken, the captor became 
entitled to an ad‘litional mark. They had caught a 
‘Whale only a few days previous, and had been busily 
engaged in feasting on, and flensing it, on our 
arrival, The captor was pointed ont tous. He had 
received his line of tatooing; it was the first he 
had taken, and was evidently very proud of the 
honour, and the high position he now oncupied among 
tho tribe. He was one of the finest and most in- 
telligont-looking among the young men; and, on the 
strength of his capture and general success that 
senson, had taken to himself a second wife; the 
number being proportioned to the wealth of the 
husband, and his ability to maintain them. They all had 
the appearance of expert hunters, and ran with great 
celerity. They said they were about half as many at 
the encampment as were present ; so that we cstimated 
the strength of the tribe at one hundred and fifty per- 
sons, They would all leave the Cape (except one family, 
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which remains throughout the winter) in about 
tliree weeks, as soon as young ice covers the sea. 
They then proceed to that part of Hurrowhy Ray, 
where we had discovered the sledges, birda and 
fish, until the ice acquires strength aufficient to 
admit of their travelling, when they go west- 
ward to meet a tribe from the Mackenzie, with whom 
they trade, the latter tring with the Tudiaus, 
who are in direct communication with the Hudson's 
Bay Company's agents. ‘Phey repeated the accusation 
of the fire-water hasing been piven in’ barter, and 
its fatal results. On inquirmg ay to the value of a 
silver fux-shin, and the mnowunt it realized im barter, 
they confirmed a story we had heard from the women 
the day previous, that for three of those procions 
shins they had got from th- traders cooking utensily, 
which we estimated at eight shillings and sixpence. 
T may mention that the skin of the silver fox is one 
of the inust vedunble furs, and at the avaual sale of the 
Hudson's Bay Company satien in price, sometincs 
being as high as twenty-five or thirty guineas, so that 
an idva of their profits may be fixed when we con- 
sider the ammount of the originul cost. Low much the 
condition of those poor creatures might be improved 
under the influence of free trade. 

They were at war with the Eyquimaux, whom we 
met at Point Warren, and with some tribes of Indians 
to the south, which quite corresponded with the 
accounts received at the last-named locality ; and, I 
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have no doubt, from their appearance, they are as 
valiant in war as expert in the chase. The women 
were tatooed with the usual lines on the chin, I was 
astonished to sce so many young wives and mothers 
amongst them; one, in appearance and expression, 
much the most interesting of the whole, had a good 
complexion, Jarge, dark, sparkling eyes, beautiful 
pearl-like tecth, aquiline nose, a most Inxuriant crop 
of raven-black hair, small and delicately-formed 
hands and feet, and her pleasing features radiant 
with smiles of cheerful good-humour, much excited 
my interest. As I advanced to make her a present, 
she put a hand behind her back, and drew forth 
by the legs a naked infant only two days old, 
carelessly exposing it to the cold and snow then 
falling. She appeared, also, much too youthful to be 
awife. The child betrayed no sign of uneasiness ; but 
I directed it to bo returned immediately whence it 
came. Several children, or rather infants, were 
similarly treated ; and, as the mother’s pointed to them, 
it was evidently done, no less to excite our sympathy 
than our liberality. 

‘We commenced negotiations for the transmission of 
the despatches with the head of the tribe, and the 
elder members of it. We made them thoroughly under- 
stand their nature—that they were words to our 
brethren in a far country—which, if delivered safely, 
would be more valuable to them than » Whale, as they 
would receive many presents. They Taithfally pro- 
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mized to do what was required. We now became 
on more intimate terms; and they invited us up to 
the encampment ; but the interpreter did not consider 
it prudent, from what he judged of their character, 
to accept the invitation, and recommended that we 
should return to the boat, and distribute the 
presents, which to expose then might be attended 
with danger, by exciting their cupidity. We, there- 
fore, turned towards the boat, followed by all the 
men, women and childron—a wild and picturesque 
party. Each of us appeared to have a group of 
followers ; the women laying hold of our arms, and 
attempting to walk with us in European fashion 
—ae degrce of familiarity it was not safe to allow with 
@ people generally trenchorous and deceitful They 
arc, in this way, frequently made the agents of the 
men, when an attack or plunder is premeditated, 
instances of which are narrated in the early journeys 
of Franklin and Richardson slong this coast, when 
the women laid hold of the men’s arms in the boat, 
with a view of ultimatcly overpowering, and ren- 
dering them uneble to offer resistance. While thus 
walking, some of our people had their pockets picked, 
the thief taking advantage of their arms being held 
by the women. On reaching our boat we found a 
few kayaks had preceded us They now became 
exceedingly clamorous for presents; and a line of 
demarcation was again drawn on the snow, only to 
be passed as before. 
n2 
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The despatches were delivered to the chief of the 
tribe, and a gun presented to him as his reward for 
their safe care and transit, which he received with 
eagerness and delight. We fully instructed him in 
its use, and loaded it in his presence. He fired it 
with great coolness, amid a general shout of joy from 
his brethren; a hundred ronnds of ball cartridge 
were added to the gift. On receiving the gun, the 
young men and warriors of the tribe returned to the 
Cape, with a view of getting their kayaks and escorting 
us back to the ship—the older men and women re- 
maining. We distributed many presents, consisting 
of knives, scissors, files, beads, hatchets, kettles, boilers, 
with needles and pins to the women, with which they 
appeared greatly delighted. The boat was then 
ordered to be got afloat ; but several who surrounded 
her in the water appeared but little disposed to let 
us depart, and held on by the gunwalc; a few 
of the women hed actually got into the boat despite 
the best efforts of our men to prevent them, and 
could only be removed by force. One of them, a 
bold, Amozonian-looking creature, was a most auda- 
cious and determined thief. She had made an attempt 
to steal several articles, and had actually succeeded in 
taking the boat's compass out of the binnacle, and 
concealed it in her bosom beside her infant: when 
observed, it required some force to take it from her. 
One of the men endeavouring to retain it, was imme- 
diately thrust out of the boat, but made repeated 
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attempts to get in again. They became exceedingly 
noisy and clamorous, more particularly when they 
saw many articles intended for presents still remaining, 
which so greatly excited their cupidity that, as I was 
subsequently informed by the interpreter, they gave the 
“war whoop” for attacking and plundering the boat— 
® circumstance that we, who were ignorant of the 
language, were not then aware of. All the warriors 
of the tribe had previously tnken their departure ; 
otherwise unpleasant results might have ensued. The 
remainder of the presents were issued to them, when 
we mado them aware that we had nothing farther to 
bestow, and asked them to assist us in getting the 
boat afloat, which some of them did. We did not 
obtain much information from them with regard 
to the existence of land to the northward, of which 
they appeared to be quite ignorant. They said the 
land of the White Bear was in that direction, at the 
same time pointing to the north, which subse- 
quent experience fully confirmed from the great 
number we saw of these animals, and they ap- 
peared to entertain an accurate idea of their prowess 
and ferocity ; one of the women uttering a piteous tale 
of her child having been carried off by a bear, a short 
time before, close to where we stood. 

After great trouble and exertion we succeeded in 
getting the boat afloat, when we again made sail 
and took leave of our friends on the beach, followed 
‘by a mosquito fleet of seventeen kayaks, which had 
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joined to escort us back to the ship—as the water 
was very shallow, one of them in his tiny craft, 
piloted us clear of the grounded ice and shoals. It 
was beantiful to witness with what tact and dexterity 
they were managed, and rapidly propelled through the 
water. They aro elegantly and ingeniously con- 
structed of seal skin over a whale-bone frame work, 
the former being sown with the tendons of the rein- 
deer, and a bone needle, when no other can be 
procured. They are extremely buoyant, propelled by 
a single paddle, are generally about sixteen or seven- 
teen foct in length, and weigh about forty-five pounds, 
so that they can be carried on the shoulder with ease. 
They contain oll the implements of war and the 
chase, everything in ita place, so that an Esquimaux 
in his kayak, is provided with all he can possibly 
require, and has ample room for a good supply of 
food. 

They were resolved to proceed to the ship, then 
distant about ten miles. Several preceded us, and it 
was beautiful to witness the regularity and order of 
their advance—meintaining a proper distance between 
each, which did not vary in the least as far as we 
could observe. We were anxious to witness a display 
of their skill’'when in chase of the Whale, in the use of 
the spear and harpoon, which they throw with 
great dexterity, recovering the weapon with wonderful 
rapidity. These harpoons have a piece of inflated skin 
or the bladder of animals attached to the upper part 
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by @ tendonous cord or a Walrus hide thong; and 
when thrown, the barbed portion becomes detached 
from the shaft, when it hits its object, the skin still 
adhering to it. In this way, a Whale is pursued by 
the men in keyaks, and receives such a number 
of these wounds in quick succession as it comes to 
the surface, and becomes so worried and exhausted 
from loss of blood, that escape is very rare. The 
spear was also thrown with great accuracy ; the heads 
of these and the harpoons are for the most part made 
of bone ; flint is sometimes substituted both for them 
and srrow heads—some of tho lattor were made of 
iron. 
The wind continuing from the west was 
against us, and we were obliged to work through 
floe ice, which much retarded our progress, The 
kayaks did not follow us, but wiscly kept on a straight 
course, and when ice came in the way, the Esquimaux 
landed on it, hauled up their little boats, emptied them 
of any water they contained, and carricd them across 
the floe, launching them on the opposite side, when 
they again proceeded on their way. On clearing 
the ice, there was a little sea on; but they, nothing 
daunted, kept on their course towards the ship. Ono 
of them had detached himself from the others and 
followed in our wake—the sea washing over his little 
kayak, of which he appeared quite regardless, He ex- 
cited our compassion, and we invited him and his boat 
on board, which he accepted, and the latter was soon 
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safely stowed in our capacious cutter. The poor 
fellow being wet and cold, we gave him some bread 
aud meat, but he evidently did not relish it so well 
as the blubber and other food fomiliar to him; and 
placed it in the kayak. We made him several 
presents for his wife and little son, of whom he 
reminded us. In tacking from time to time, he, os it 
blew fresh, and the cutter inclined much to leeward, 
betrayed evident signs of alarm, and clung tenaciously 
to the man sitting next him; no doubt he would 
have felt himself much more secure in his own 
little craft. 

‘We reached the ship about 6 p.x., after our long 
but very interesting excursion, wet and cold, it snow- 
ing heavily at the time Before going on board, we 
presented our friend with the boarding pike and 
white ensign, under which we had met his tribe, 
and he appeared much gratified. The greater 
number of the kayaks that had left the shore were 
alongside, and were hoisted on board with their 
owners generally occupying their seats. 

Numerous amusing incidents occurred during their 
short stay, and they participated Jargely in the 
bounty of the men, who gave them a great quantity 
of clothing, &. One was immediately converted 
into a marine, and it was amusing to witness him as 
soon as he was equipped in the uniform, going to the 
gengway, and holding up legs and arms successively 
to his astonished brethren alongside; displaying his 
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new costume with which he appeared uncommonly 
well pleased. 

We weighed anchor and stood to the south-east 
to get clear of the islands, and our Esquimanx friends 
were obliged to take their departure. Before leaving 
the shore, the old chief, a man about sixty-eight years 
of age, had civilly asked us to'stop the night at the 
encampment, offering to place his tent at our disposal ; 
and as they had killed a Whale, he promised us a rich 
Tepast on its delicious biubber. It was evidently 
a period of feasting with him, as is always the case 
when success attends their efforts in the chase. 

On the following morning, (Sunday, September 
1st) the weathcr had become milder, and the sun’s 
rays shortly dispelled much of the dreary aspect 
of the neighbouring lands. We had reached within 
about six miles of Cape Bathurst, which bore 
N. by E. and with a light wind, we continucd to 
move slowly along. Towurds noon, two kayaks wero 
observed coming out in the circction of the most 
northerly of the islands, gliding swiftly and gracefully 
over the surface of the sea, which they barcly 
appeared to touch, dexterously propelled and guided 
by their solitary occupants, by means of the double 
bladed paddle. The ship was soon reached, and we 
recognized two of our friends of yesterday, and 
hoisted them and their kayaks on board ; one of the 

latter wos leaky, and the wily Esquimaux immediately 
set about to discover the cause. Everything was 
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taken out of it, and I had an opportunity of seeing 
how well they were stocked, including spare materials 
to repair any disaster that boat or implements 
might sustain. Several others soon came on board 
and walked about the ship in mute astonishment, 
at what they saw. One of them fearlessly went up 
the rigging on being desired to do so, as high as the 
main-top, and would have gone up to the truck, but 
was pradently called down, lest an accident might 
occur. 

They told us there had been great excitement 
amongst them the previous night in expectation of, 
our visit ; that they had been busily engaged in using 
the cooking utensils we had given them, in preparing 
large quantities of fish, venison, and whale blubber 
in anticipation of a great feast in our honour, and 
still appeared anxious to regale us with these delicacies, 
Tho interesting-looking fellow who captured the Whale 
was one of the party on board, and his good-humoured 
smiling face and vivacity of manner made him a 
favourite amongst the men. He was taken below, 
and, from their united contributions, was speodily 
converted into a thorough tar. Apparently much 
delighted at the change he had undergone, he dis- 
carded his skin clothing, and put it away in his kayak. 
‘It was amusing to see him walking the deck in great 
dignity, with his hands in his pockets, and a good 
sailor-like gait. He did not appear so imposing as in 
his own costume: his size and stature suffering: by 
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the change ; but he was very proud of it, and took 
every opportunity of exhibiting himself to his admiring 
countrymen. He went on shore as a sailor, and 
doubtless proved a formidable rival to the corporal of 
marines created the day previous. 

Tt was ludicrous to observe the others, on beholding 
our friend so largely the recipient of our bounty, 
become suddenly affected, an agnish tendency having 
apparently set in, which, in the firat instance, hud 
the appearance of reality, as they wulked about 
the deck, trombling in every limb, and drawing their 
skin garments at the same time closely around them. 
Our sympathy was excited by one who had a more 
miserable appearance than the othors. Tle was taken 
below, and received a large worm flannel shirt, which 
he put on under his coat. Ile no sooner cnme on 
deck, than he stealthily took it off, concealed it in his 
kayak, and commenced shivering as before, but to uo 
purpose, ‘he trickery wus discovered by an old 
quarter-muster, who expressed his indignation in vo 
measured terms; and the aguish paroxysm, meeting 
with uo farther sympathy, soon disappeared. Several 
hnd succeeded in this way in getting articles of 
clothing, before the deception was discovered. I was 
Jed by curiosity to place my hand on their skin, which 
I found to be of a high temperature. An oomiak, 
containing five women and four men, whom we re- 
cognised, came alongside in the course of the day 
from a fishing excursion. I observed the women 
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occupied the centre seats to paddle, the men at 
either end to direct the steering ; but all the labour 
devolved on the poor women. 

I took their sailor countryman to the gangway, 
when they raised a wild yell, doubtless of surprise, on 
seeing him. They put on their best dresses in the 
boat, and came on board in holiday costume. I 
remarked before it more closely resembles that worn 
by the Indian women rather than the Esquimaux. 
The hood is high and imposing in appearance, orna- 
mented with feathers, and profusely decorated with 
beads in front. It adds wonderfully to the apparent 
stature of these women, and produces a generally good 
effect. The owner of the leaky kayak, as soon as his 
couutrywomen came on board, seized one of them 
and pointed out to her the hole in it. She immediately 
procured a ucedle from him, and thread of reindeer 
tendon ; and, with great quichness and cheerfulness, set 
about the repair, which she quickly accomplished. I 
natarally assumed she was his wife ; but such was not 
the case, as I found on inquiring. This incident tends 
to show with what readiness they work for and oblige 
each other-——numerous instances of which came within 
my observation. They roamed freely about the ship, 
were noisy and clamorous for everything they saw, and 
were particularly charmed with the sight of a looking- 
glass which they could not at all understand: we 
gave them a few small ones, and several other presents. 
They were very anxious to see the women of our 
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tribe, and wished to know where we kept them. Some 
one pointed to the officers cabins, and said thoy were 
in those little houscs—giving an i.‘ea of their domicile 
by showing the interior of one; and in this belief 
they left the ship. They gave us an illustration of 
one of their heathen dances to the music of their 
own voices, which was grotesque, but otherwise un- 
interesting. Tbe men displayed great agility in 
leaping over bars on the upper deck, at a much 
greater elevation than our men could attempt; but 
in lifting weights, they were far surpassed by the 
latter, as they would have becn in any other feat of 
strength, 

We again sought for information from them res- 
pecting any parties that had visited the coast, when 
they repeated trathfully all we had previously heard 
of Sir John Richardson’s party. On my making 
inquiry as to the appearance of the Chief of the party, 
they described him most accurately; and the captor 
of the Whale, who was merely an attentive listener 
of the conversation, at once imitated the firm up- 
right gait of my friend Sir John, by walking along 
the deck ; leaving but little doubt of his being readily 
recognised by these people should he again visit their 
shores, Observing that we took a great interest in 
all that related to the visits of travellers along the 
coast, after we had presented one of the party with 
a harpoon, and instructed him in its use, they 
told us for the first time, of a party with three 
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boats having visited them last summer, from whom 
they obtained knives and a few buttons in barter. 
One of the former they showed us. It was marked 
on the blade with a Maltese cross and the letter L. 
They could not give a satisfactory account as to 
their numbers, but that they had gone eastward. 
We scarcely knew what amount of importance to 
attach to this story. Whether it was related by these 
cunning people with the hope of gain, or that any 
other exploring party had passed along this coast, we 
were at the time ignorant; buat I think it must have 
been the party of Sir John Richardson—assuming 
that the Esquimaux were in error as regards the 
period, it having been two summers since that expe- 
dition visited the coast. They said also that one of 
the former parties had told them that a great oomiak 
would come along the coast, and give each of them 
8 gun. Now it so happened, they had observed the 
ship’s muskets piled together in the armoury—it having 
been casually left open, and, being in an exposed part 
of the ship, could not escape their observation—and 
nothing could convince them that these were not the 
long-expected guns; that we were for the great 
oomiak they had heard of, there could exist no doubt 
~—a belief on their part which gave us much trouble ; 
and we had some difficulty in getting them out of the 
ship. We pacified them a little by saying, if we 
should come again and hear of the safe arrival of our 
letters, we would give a gun to each man who had 
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caught a Whale An agreement of this kind is by 
them generally considcred satisfactory. But we were 
not destined to retrace our steps along the American 
coast; our promise consequently remains, and is 
likely to remain, unfulfilled. 

About 4 p.m. the wenther became foggy. They 
took their departure, but it was only by hoisting out 
their kayaks that they could be forced to enter them ; 
appearing by no means tired of our company. They 
then proceeded towards the islands with extroor- 
dinary speed. 

The Esquimaux call themsclves “ Innuit,” which 
significa “man ;” but the namo by which they are 
now known is not considered to belong to their 
language, which along the entire line of const we 
visited as far eastward as Cape Bathwet, did not 
differ very materially from that of the natives of 
Labrador and the extreme parts of the American 
continent, more than what might pertain to an ordinary 
degree of provincialism in other countrics. Our 
interpreter, however, informed me that he had less 
difficulty in understanding the Cape Bathurst Esqui- 
maux than those more to the westward, from its 
greater similarity to the Labrador Innguage, with 
which he was thoroughly conversant. In appearance 
they certainly favour the Mongolian reco, They 
are met with in the north-eastern extreme of Asia, 
the Aleutian Islands, along the entire coast of 
America, and as far eastward as Greenland, to the 
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south, as Hudson’s Bay, and to the north as far as has 
yet been explored. They entertain a very exalted idea 
of their own importance, and consider themselves much 
superior to the Kabloonas, or white men. They were 
always very anxious to know if we were married, a 
question which the interpreter considered necessary 
to answer in the affirmative, as they entertain a great 
contempt for men who are not in that happy state, 
whom they consider boys; and a man’s greatness is 
ever proportionate to the number of his wives. At 
our last interview many of them had brought down 
pieces of whale blubber for barter; but failing in 
that speculation, they devoured it ravenously—afford- 
ing disgusting evidence of the great capacity of their 
mouths, which they quite filled with the blubber, 
cutting off with s knife what remained outside. 

The physical characteristics of the Eequimaux, I 
have already mentioned ; and the race we saw afforded 
ample evidence of their being possessed of superior 
strength, They are generally well proportioned, with 
full, capacious chesta and well-shaped limbs. From 
several measurements which I made, the average 
height was 5 feet 44 inches; but those apparently of 
Indian origin were taller, from 5 feet 7 to 8 inches, and 
in one or two instances even more. Their expression is 
by no means unintelligent. The complexion is ewarthy, 
chiefly, I think, from exposure and the accumulation of 
dirt ; the head is of good size, rather flat superiorly, but 
very fully developed posteriorly, evidencing a pre- 
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ponderance of the animal passions ; the forehead was, 
for the most part, low and receding; in a few it was 
somewhat vertical, but narrow. The full-expanded 
nostril, broad face and high chcek-bones, were well 
marked ; they possess also kecn, restless, small black 
eyes—the external commissure drooped somewhat. 
There ia gencrally an absence of beard and whiakers, or 
they are represented by a few hairs; in the old the 
growth is more luxuriant. The cavity of the mouth 
is one of the most capacious I have scen, with a 
regularly shaped, powerfully-formed lower jaw, and 
large, well-formed teeth—the incisors presenting a 
peculiarly flattened crown, as if.worn down by attri- 
tion from frequent mastication of hard substances. 
The hands and fect are generally small and well 
formed. They live in a heathenish state, but appear 
to have an idea of the existence of a Being su- 
perior to themselves, whose favour they wish to 
propitiate to ensure success in the chase, or other 
expeditions. This is represented by a small ivory 
fetish, with the figure of some animal rudely carved 
on it, which they sedulously carry about their person, 
but will part with for a suitable price. 

Tn the Esquimaux, westward of the Mackenzie 
River, we observed the lower lip perforated in 
the males, for the admission of labrets or lip orna- 
ments, which detracts much from the general expres- 
sion; and when removed, the holes beneath either 
angle of the mouth, each about half an inch in 
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diameter, imparts an exceeedingly disgusting appear- 
ance to the face. Those labrets are generally formed from 
different kinds of stone or ivory, such as granite, gneiss, 
green-stone, lignite, &., and are, in Jength, about three- 
fourths of an inch, with flat or oval crowns at either 
end, connected by a stock, and fashioned after the 
manner of a dumb bell. They appear to be entirely 
worn for the sake of ornament ; but I did not observe 
them in the women, or in those tribes castward of the 
Mackenzic. Tho lip is perforated for the labret as 
the boy approaches manhood, and is considered an 
important era in his life. The septum of the nose 
was perforated, in many met with along the entire 
coast, by a small piece of ivory about three inches 
long, tipped at cither extromity with a bead. They 
do not appear to attach importance to any of these 
ornaments, as they will readily barter them, or any 
other article of clothing or equipment, for what desire 
may prompt them to possess. 

Their clothing is almost universally composed of 
deer-skin, the fur inwards. The lower garments are 
sometimes continuous over the feet and legs; but 
more gencrally, the boots are separate, with a coat or 
jerkin covering the body, ending behind in a peak. 
A hood is attached to the coat, which is the only head- 
covering they use. Tho dress of the women is made 
sufficiently capacious to allow of their carrying their 
young children (for whom they appear to entertain 
much affection) either in the hood, or in contact with 
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their skin, and they manage to do it very adroitly— 
many amusing instances of which we were witnesses of. 
Polygamy exists among them, when the women are 
sufficiently numerous; the number of the wives de- 
pending on the wealth of the husband, and his ability 
to maintain them. They appear to be bound by 
stronger bonds of affection than is usually observed 
amongst savage nations; but their standard of 
morality is evidently low; and o husband will- 
readily traffic with the virtue of a wife for purposes 
of gain. Repeated instances of this were evinced 
in our intercourse; and no fecling of jealousy 
appears to oxist amongst them. The women are, to 
all intents and purposes, the slaves of the men, and do 
the greater part of the out-door work, cxcopt hunting 
and fishing; they, however, enjoy a higher position, 
and more consideration than is usual amongst savages, 
The women manifest affection for their children; but 
tho father appears to be stoically indifferont. They 
ere not a prolific race from all I could leurn; and 
male children are ever more welcome than fomales. 
Both sexes are tatoocd, chicfly ou the chin, angles of 
the mouth, and across the face over the chock bones. 
The operation is had recourse to as they approach the 
period of puberty; and successive lines are subso- 
quently added in the male, according to hia prowess, 
or success in war or the chase. They have no idea of 
numbers, more than what is represented by the fingors ; 
nor can they express their ideas of time in any other 
02 
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way than by the indications afforded by moon and 
* gun, which are vague and unsatisfactory. _ 

They are keen and expert hunters, and afford 
ample evidence in their appearance, look and move- 
ments, of being possessed of all the essentials to 
ensure success in the chase; and when so much 
depends on the result of their exertions—nothing 
short of their existence as a race amid the dreary 
wilds of their abode—it may readily be imagined how 
keenly the perceptive faculties are exercised, when 
such powerful incentives are ever present to prompt 
them to exertion. In regions where nature is 80 
sparing of ber gifts, with the exception of the animals 
which frequent it, I neod not speak of the enduring 
patience, hardships and privations, which this enter- 
prising hardy race are compelled to undergo, along 
the inhospitable, snow-clad coast, of the Polar Sea. 

‘They are as far as we could judge, courageous and 
active—Sir J, Richardson says, “‘more so than any 
known tribes of Indiana with which he's acquainted”* 
industrious and provident, sly and cunning, and 
much given to pilfering and cheating, when engaged 
in barter, Numerous. instances of their being possessed 
of both propensities occurred on board, where their 
cupidity became much excited by what they saw, and 
where there existed uo moral, controlling power to 
restrain them. They are much addicted to falsehood, 
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and seldom tell truth, if there be anything to gain by 
departing from it ; indeed, amongst some tribes lying is 
sail to constitute a virtue. Almost overything they 
saw, they made an attempt to stcal—chiefly articles 
of iron from the ship—and when detected, they mani- 
feated no sign of shame or remorse. I was unable to 
ascertain with any degree of accuracy, what were the 
prevailing diseascs amoug them; cutaneous discasos 
and chest affections appear the principal, as may 
be inferred from their filthy habits, and rigorous 
climate. I saw several old peoplo afflicted with 
ebronic bronchitis, and asthma, and one or two 
had wens on the head and nock. Scurvy ocours 
with more or less severity, I believe, every spring ; 
and as an autiscorbutic they eat the sorrel, grasses 
and mosses; and the contents of the stomach of the 
reindeer is considered by them a highly efficacious 
agent. They all appear to suffer moro or less 
from opthalmia—in the old people it is very 
common, with eversion of the cyelids. Several appear 
to have lost their vision from opacity of cornea, 
the result of frequent attacks, produced by the 
combined influence of snow and sunshine. I saw 
none labouring under any form of congenital disease 
or deformity, and from what we could learn, there is 
seldom any mortality except amongst the old people 
and yery young children; resulting in the latter, I 
should say, from the effects of exposure. When famine’ 
exists or accidenta occur, of course the case is 
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different. Their ingenuity in constructing implements 
of war and the chase, in preparing skins, so as to- 
render them waterproof, in the building of huts, 
and that triumph of architectural skill the snow 
house; the perseverance and tenacity no less than the 
success with which they follow the chase; their 
powers of paticnce, and endurance of cold and hunger, 
are unoqualled by any other race on the face of the 
globe.* . 

I trust the day is not far distant when the light of 
civilization will dawn on this poor, benighted, but 
intelligent race of beings; for it is deplorable to 
think thot there exists in the Queen’s dominions 
people so utterly neglected as they have been, with- 
out an effort having ever been made by the rulers of 
their land (IIndson’s Bay Company) to ameliorate 
their condition, or remove them from a state of 
heathen darkness. But where monopoly exists, pro- 
gress ia arrested ; and it is to be hoped the wisdom 
of our legislature will, ere long, destroy the one and 
promote the other, and thus develope the resources 
of their country to tho permanent advancement and 
happiness of its inhabitants, The lsudable example 
shown by the Moravian brethren on the dreary 
coast of Labrador, and the good results which have 


* For full and interesting details concerning these extra- 
ordinary people, I beg to refer the reader to the admirable and 
interesting narrative of Sir John Richardson, in bis “Boat 
Voyage through Rupert’s Land.” 
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attended their meritorious Inbours in tho work of 
sivilization, is worthy of our imitation, and will, I 
trust, be followed. 

The facility attending tho opening of steam com- 
munication, by means of vessels of light draught of 
water, along the coast of Amcrica «luring the summer 
months, has been fully estublished by the resulta of 
our voyage; presenting a fair ficld for the commercial 
spirit and enterprize of our country, and cvory pros- 
pect of remunerative advyantage.* 


* Since the above remarks were sent to press, I am happy to 
say, that this subject has been brought under the notice of the 
House of Comunons by the Secretary of State for the Colonics 
(Right Hon. Ii. Labouchere), and a select committes have been 
sppointed to inquire into the same, as well as into the expe- 
diency of renewing the Charter to the Hadson's Bay Company ; 
its validity having been questioned from the non-fulfioent of 
the conditions on which it was originally granted. 
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CIIAPTER VIIt. 


Deperture from Cape Bathurst—Anrora Borealis—Ice—Currents 
—Franklin Bay—Rain—Biver Horton—Aspect of Lavd-—A 
Bear—Refraction—Strange Appearances on Shore—Report 
of the Ice Mate—The Ice—A Boat despatched to the Shore 
— Whales ond Seals—Canse of strange Appearances — 
Volcanic Mounds — Weather — Difficulties — Character of 
Cosst—Incident on Board—The Evening—Ship Beset-—— 
Cape Parry — Land discovered to the N.E,— Opinions — 
Position at Evening — Sunset — Aspect at Morning — 
Pomsession of Land—Name bestowed—Its Character and 
Incidents Appearance of Headland and Coast—Birda seen 
—Progress— Incidents — Shape a Course to North-East — 
 Weather—Difficalties— Sight of Land— Hopes and Con- 
jecturee—Currents—Temperature, &c.— Discovery of Prince 
Albert's Land— Discovery of Islands — Appearance of Sea 
— Position — Weather—Ship Beset— Gloomy Evening — 
Occupation— Change of Prospects— Attempt to force a 
Pasaage and Failure — Position — Amusements — Altered 
Aspect of Yce—Secure to Ground Ice—Sudden Departure 


‘Wr stood off the land until the impenetrable pack 
was again encountered, and as there was no water 
to be seen to the north, we kept along its edge 
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to the E.S.E., through heavy loose ioe. We had 
long hoped our efforts from this prominent point of 
coast would be successful, only to be again dis- 
appointed by the same obstacles; but os we were 
approaching that meridian in which land had been 
scen thirty years before, somo three hundred miles 
to the northward, we never relinquished the idea 
that better fortune was in store for us. 

The Aurora Borealis was faintly seen for the first 
time on the night of the 1st September, but was 
much obscured by tho dense haze which prevailed— 
it extended from N.E. to SW. ‘The force of o 
current setting N. 14° W. from 20 to 26 miles 0 
day, nearly antagenized the power of the wind, 
and it was not until the 8rd, that we got to the 
Eastward of Cape Bathurst, and entered Franklin 
Bay, having been off the former for the previous 
three days. On the 2nd, we saw two White Whales, 
(Beluga Borealis) and a Narwhal (Monodon Monoceros) 
going to the westward. The trending of the pack 
edge brought us into a fine capacious bay, the limits 
of which we could not discern, bearing the honoured 
name of Franklin. Large flocs which had drifted 
off from the land were met with at its entrance; 
they assumed a much bolder and more elevated 
character; and the water had become much deeper, 
the soundings varying from 63 to 115 fathoma. 
Heavy rain fel on the night of the 3rd and morning 
of the 4th, which was followed by a risc of tem- 
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perature from 82° to 45°, and the weather became 
much more agreeable than it had lately been, the 
wind at the same time gradually veered round to 
the west. On the afternoon of the 4th, we were 
off the entrance of the river Horton, where the water 
as usual became more discoloured and lower in density. 
As we approached it, several shoals were passed over 
in ten and thirteen fathoms of water—doubtless caused 
by the accumulation of alluvial deposit. The land 
on either side of this river, gradually rises to an 
elevation of nearly 200 feet, with numerous small 
mounds and ridges scattered on its surface, which 
on casual observation much resembled huts. Smoke 
was observed some distance along the coast to the 
southward, which was anxiously watched, for any 
sign that conld indicate the presence of human 
beings, apparently it proceeded from an ordinary fire. 
As evening closed in, we had not reached sufficiently 
near to satiafy our curiosity on this point. 

A large White Bear was discovered swimming 
towards a piece of ice, but too distant for pursuit ; 
several Whales and Seals were also seen, and numerous 
flocks of Ducks in the course of the day—the latter 
going southward. The refractive powers of the 
atmosphere appeared to wonderful advantage at 
various periods of the day; the loose floating ice, 
presenting a besutiful columnar structure, which 
became so closely identificd with the land, that an 
unpractised eye would fail to discover the latter; the 
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glassy smoothness of the water, and the larger masses 
of ice interposed over its surfuce, contributed much 
to the beautiful effoct produced. 

Rain fell heavily on the morning of the 5th, 
but towards noon the weather becamo calin and clear. 
Smoke was again observed rising vortically against 
the dark back ground of the land, which appeared 
about 250 fect high. Its continuance had much 
increased the interest we had felt on first observing it, 
as it was not unreasonable to supposc, a fire might 
have been kindled by people who possessed no other 
means of attracting observation. We considerod it 
very improbable that the Esquimaux would havo 
kept up a fire for so longa period, and as they 
are never without boats, that they would havo 
attempted to communicate before this. We could 
only arrive at one of two conclusions—cither that it 
was a fire kindled by strangers, or that it proceeded 
from some igneous agoncy in the soil; the former 
opinion however prevailed, as the ico master reported 
from the mast-head that he saw the flame of tho fire, 
huts on the shore, and people moving about in light 
coloured clothes: 

Lieutenant Cresswell and myself were despatched 
in the second whaleboat to ascertain the truth of 
this report. The spot being distant ebont ten milcs 
from the ship, we had a long pull, in the course of 
which we met with a great number of Whalcs—at 
one period we counted no less than fifteen above water, 
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several of which came quite close to us, and might 
with facility have been harpooned. Seals were also 
numerous ; they were moving about quite eluggishly, 
apparently frec from care or strife, and equally ignoraut 
of the harpoon of the Esquimaux. When wo aop- 
proached the shore, there remained no doubt as to the 
entire absence of a fire, aud the other creations of the 
ice-master’s imagination ; the smoke being entirely the 
result of chemical action in the soil—slender columns 
of it emanating from small mounds, were borne along 
the precipitous coast by a light westerly breeze. The 
boat grounded some distance from the beach ; and, on 
stepping out, I sunk decply into soft clay. I found 
that a land-slip had evidently taken place. The soit was 
of bituminous shale; clay and loam, of a red, black, 
and yellow colour were singularly blended together. 
Dense columns of smoke issued from miniature 
volcanic mounds ; not from any well-defined crater, but 
from their top, into which a pole could be thrust, as if 
into a cavity—so little adherent were its particles— 
and large masses of lime and sulphur, variously com- 
bined with other elements of the soil, including alum 
and silenite, were then dug out in « burning state. 
Their surface appeared as if in a state of fermentation, 
from the light spongy nature of the soil, and so hot 
that we could not stand on it many minutes. Those 
mounds formed quite a little amphitheatre, inclining 
from the goa at an angle of 45°, and elevated in height 
from ten to thirty feet. Several of them were stra- 
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tified with black and yellow alternately—clay and 
sulphur ; and others had quite a laminated appearance, 
stood entirely detached, and were chiefly composed 
of dark, rich loam. In the intervening space be- 
tween them, I observed numerous bright yellow 
lines, formed on the black surface, not more than 
half an inch decp; bemg sulphur deposited from 
the line of smoke, strongly impregnated the atmo- 
sphere. There were several small rills of running 
water, elevated in temperature, in various states 
of combination, with tho substances mentioned, 
into which sulphuric acid entered largely, from its 
taste and action on cloth, and other substances 
with which it came in contact. The general ap- 
pearance of this part of the coast conveyed to my 
mind an idea of similar chemical agency having 
previously existed on the bed of the ocean, prior 
to which, the sedimentary deposit from the super- 
incumbent water may have filled up the interstices 
of the cones, so as to impart that line of evenness 
and uniformity it now presents. A distinct line 
of demarcation ran horizontally along the coast, as 
far as we could observe, dividing it into two equal 
portions; the lower half presenting a vertical surface 
to the sca, as if a section had abruptly fallen off 
from want of sufficient cohesion to maintain its 
primitive form; and displaying to the eye tho same 
variegated and stratified appearance of black, red, 
and yellow, I had observed existing in the small 
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mounds from recent action. The upper half partook 
more or less irregularly of what the upper half of 
8 cone might be supposed to represent; receding 
from the lower at an angle about 20°, with the beds 
of water-courses, or rather small cascades intervening ; 
and altering in some places its conical character which, 
during the season of thaw would doubtless present a 
very picturesque appearance. ‘This was the most 
eastern and last point of the continent of America 
we had an opportunity of visiting. After nearly an 
hour's examination of the locality, we took our de- 
parture for the ship—that had stood in towards the 
shore to mect us—which we reached, escorted, as 
before, by numerous Whales and Seals, whose gambols 
in the water much enlivened our cruise. 

During our absence, a volcano of some activity had 
been discovered in the main hold, caused by an 
accident in the apparatus connected with Sylvester's 
stove; but it was extinguished without much damage 
or destruction of stores. As evening closed in, the wind 
freshened considerably from the west, and subsequently 
south-west. The night was dark and dreary, and 
sailing through loose ice, we came into heavy collision 
with it frequently. There was every evidence, from 
the heaving of the ship, of there being a good ex- 
panse of open water to the northward, and the wind 
being off shore, we expected to see the ice driven 
well off on clearing the bay the following morning. 

Having made good progress during the night, at 
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4 am. on the morning of the 6th, Cape’ Parry wns 
observed ; and as no impediment Jay in our course, 
N. 55° E,, it was soon rounded—having passed a 
sinall island off it in twenty-two fathoms water. The 
Cape, viewed at a distance, appeared bold and Jofty, 
betweén four and five hundred feet high, ond gra- 
dually identifying itself with the lower land stretching 
away to the south-cast. The strong south-westerly 
wind, as we predicted, had set the ice off the coast, 
and although still in an ico-encumbered sea, there 
was ao large expanse of intervening water which 
enabled us stentily to continue our edvance, as all 
eyes were anxiously turned to the north. 

At 11:80 a.m., the joyful report of “land on the 
port bow” was proclaimed from the mast-head ; and 
as noon dispelled the haze which hung around its lofty 
outline, and revealed it to our delighted cyes, it bore 
from N.E. to E.N.E. distant about thirty miles. I 
need not attempt to describe the feeling of joy which 
this pleasing intelligence diffused amongst us; of 
the hopes indulged in, or the varicty of opinions 
entertained and frecly expressed. All eyes were 
directed towards it for the remainder of the day, 
anviously looking forward to our soon reaching this 
newly discovered territory. Some thought it would 
prove to be a continuation of Wollaston Land, others 
that of Banks’ Land as we had then nearly reached its 
meridian; but whichever it might prove to be, the 
interest was absorbed by the feeling of confidence 
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universally entertained that the land before us would 
prove a certain guide to lead us to the northward— 
perhaps to Melville Island. é 

The wind gradually fell light towards evening, and 
we continued working through loose ice until we had 
reached within ten miles of our discovery; which 
appeared still bolder and more imposing in its outline. 
As if to add to the cheerful feeling we experienced, 
the sunset was peculiarly beautiful, tinting the 
western horizon with colours no effort of art could 
pourtray—the most brilliant scarlet and crimson, 
stratified on a rich neutral ground, formed by a 
harmonious blending of all the elementary colours of 
the rainbow, a picture of pure Arctic scenery, still- 
ness and beauty, which cast an auspicious halo around 
this new land. 

Having advanced slowly during the night, at 
8 am. we had reached within two miles of the 
magnificent headland we had just seen, and could 
obtain no soundings at 120 fathoms. Preparations 
were at once made for landing, and taking formal 
possession of it in Her Majesty’s name. Accordingly 
at 9.40, Captain M°Clure and myself left the ship in 
the third whale boat, followed by Lieutenant Cresswell, 
and as many of the officers as could be spared, in the 
first cutter. The morning was cold, but with a fine 
clear atmosphere, and a fresh breeze from the north- 
east, with joyful hearts we pulled towards the shore. 
As we spprosched, we found the ice still packed on 
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the shore, that obliged us to get out and haul the 
boat over the floes into clear water, which led us on 
to a fine pebbly beach, eastward of the Cape, 
extending out for some distance, and it could be 
distinctly seen to be of great depth from its perfect 
transpsrency. 

On landing we unfurled a red cnsign, and planting 
the flagstaff in the soil, took formal possession in the 
name of our Most Gracious Sovereign, with three 
hearty cheers, and one cheer moro; bestowing on our 
discovery the name of “ Baring,” after the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, under whose auspices the expedi- 
tion had been fitted out. A scroll, containing the 
ship’s name, and those of the officers, &c., was placed 
in a bottle, and carefully secured in a cask fixed in 
the soil, with a pole sbont fifteen fect high attached, 
to sttract the attention of any subsequent visitors to 
Baring Land. 

Although it subsequently proved to be continuous 
with Banks’ Land, a portion of whose northern ont- 
line was seen by the late Sir Edward Parry (that 
distinguished pioneer of Arctic discovery) from Mel- 
ville island, thirty years previous, he had never 
landed on it, and as we were entirely ignorant of its 
continuity at the time, there could exist no possibility 
of @ doubt, of our right to take possession of, and 
name it, as we did. 

‘We at once proceeded to make a hasty exploration 
of the land, and meeting with a rivulet on our way, 
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paused to drink the Queen’s health, with a blessing, 
in something stronger than the limpid elemont, that 
formed a part of the beverage. 1 detached myself, 
with an attendant, to procure whatever specimens of 
Natural History the land afforded: its surface pre- 
senting quite a different character to that we had 
lately visited on the main. Instead of a rich, 
Tuxuriant pest soil, sterility and barrenness met 
the view; sand, shingle, and broken stones, with 
patches of verdure interspersed here and there, orna- 
mented with a few pretty little saxfraginous and 
other plants, formed the oases of a scene, they 
pleasingly relieved and enlivened. Aa we had landed 
on the broken land eastward of the Cape, the 
aacent was rendered extremely difficult from the mass 
of débris and large rugged stones strewn over its 
surface. I had, however, nearly attained its summit, 
when I was reluctantly obliged to forego any further 
ascent, it having been determined to return to the 
ship, then working along the shore; and as we knew 
not how soon we might be compelled to sek refuge 
here, it was ever an object of solicitude to seek 
for traces of animal life, of which in this short 
excursion we found abundant evidence. Tracks 
of Musk-Oxen, Reindeer, Bears, and Foxes were ob- 
served, with portions of the horns and antlers of the 
two mer, forand the skull of a Bear; s few Hares 
were the only living animals seen. Stones and 
pebbles of every variety of granite, and other volcanic 
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and aqueous products, were strown along the beach ; 
but the geological character of the land was of limo- 
stone formation, evident from the different specimons 
I procured. 

The men were equally busy in their explorations, 
and were delighted with the short ran they had had 
on land, which they familiarly called their own. 

The appearance of this coast, when viewed from 
the sea, standing on a north-east course from Cape 
Parry, is bold and lofty; it gradually falls away on 
either side from its southern extreme, or angle, in 
lat. 71° 6’ N., long. 128° W., extends in one direc- 
tion to the north-west, and in the other to tho cast- 
south-east, The headland itself we cstimated at 
850 feet in height, but the summit of higher land 
could be seen in the interior, not less that 1000 feet ; 
this presented a strikingly grand and imposing appear- 
ance, and to it the name of “‘ Nelson” waa given, in 
remembrance of a hern, not hitherto honoured by 
Arctic discoverers in the bestowal of their favours, 
‘The altitude gradually decreased on cither side, until 
it ended in a low beach, some cighteen or twenty 
miles to the eastward, and then rose again in 
an undulating background, forming a continuous 
amphitheatre of ill-defined hills, so close to cach 
other as to establish an apparent continuity of sur- 
face, but which are really separated by tortuous val- 
\eys and ravines. “‘ Nelson’s Head,” therefore, as it 
is called, presents a bold, precipitous front, rising 
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almost vertically from the water’s edge. It is of lime- 
stone formation, the lower third of dark brown stra- 
tification, above which it assumed a lighter colour 
of reddish yellow, sch as a ferruginons coating 
might impart. This was surmounted by a dark grey 
columnar formation, much resembling irregularly- 
formed basaltic columns, with joints or fissures 
similar to what is usually observed in that forma- 
tion ; the whole capped by 8 covering of soil. The 
line of stratification dipped about 10° or 15° in an 
E.S.E. direction, and became lost as the land de- 
creased in elevation. This dip was remarkable, and 
a prominent feature in the formation, but was less 
evident and more horizontal to the eastward, until 
finally lost in the dunes or low hills I have men- 
tioned, where an abortive attempt at the same forma- 
tion could be traced for some distance along the 
coast, A large quantity of débris had collected at its 
base. 

As we only landed on the beach, and as time did 
not permit us to reach the cliffs, I am unable to say 
whether fossile are or are not to be found here; 
but, from the analogy subsequently afforded else- 
where on the island, I am inclined to speak in the 
affirmative. On the beach, granitic, quartzose, mica- 
ceous, clay-slate, and other varieties of water-worn 
pebbles were in abundance. 

‘The appearance this bold headland presented while 
approaching the shore in the boat, and when viewed in 
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profile, was exceedingly fine; indeed I may etate that 
ita aublimity and grandeur, was only equalled by 
its picturesque beauty—producing an effect, I have 
seldom seen surpassed, and recalling forcibly to 
mind, but on a scale of greater inagnitude, the finest 
of our old gothic structures and castellated mansions 
according as its position varied with our progress ; but 
viewed from whatever point, it presonted a grand and 
‘imposing aspect. 

Having returned to the ship, we continued for the 
remainder of the day working along the land, the 
outline of which became more irregular os its cle- 
vation decreased, forming shallow indentations, or 
bays of limited extent; the background rising 
gradually to a height of 800 or 400 feet. It presented 
a brown, arid appearance, from the scantiness of its 
vegetation, but which I have no doubt is sufficiently 
abundant for its herbivorous inhabitants. 

We saw several flocks of Brent and Snow Geese, 
the Fulmar Petrcl, a flock of Ducks and a few Snow 
Buntings, in the course of the day ; but failed to procure 
asinglo specimen. Our skill was evidently exceeded 
by our eagerness. As evening advanced, our pros- 
pects assumed a atill more cheering aspect—a vast 
expanse of water lay before us to the eastward— 
scarcely a particle of ice was anywhere to be seen. 

The following morning (Sunday 8th), we still 
advanced, working against a strong wind along our 
newly discovered coast. The usual Sunday routine 
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was gone through by mustering at divisions, and 
performing Divine Service; and truly thankful did 
we fecl to the Giver of all good for the abundance of 
Lis mercies in guiding us thus far so providentially 
on our course, amidst the dangers and difficulties 
which had everywhere surrounded us. The wegther 
continued clear and fine; a flying mist occasionally 
present, did not obscure our view of ihe land, close to 
which, in water varying from ten to seventy-six 
fathoms, we continued our advance. Its aspect did 
aot differ materially from what I bave before noticed ; 
morely presenting a less elevated and more open 
character, as numerous large inclined plains were 
from time to time exposed to view. The soundings 
obtained were evidently identical with the character 
of the land, which was no doubt, at a remote period, 
upheaved from the bed of the ocean from the effect 
of Plutonic agency. 

‘We had anxiously watched the bending of the 
coast the entire day; and as each successive point 
was rounded, ever hoped to see it turning off in a 
northerly or north-east direction,’2s we kept as close 
to tho shore aa circumstances would allow. It was 
not, however, until 8 p.m., as darkness was setting in, 
that we found we had, at length, rounded its eastern 
extreme ; then following its outline, we altered course to 
north-east, and brought the land on our portbow, which 
converted the previous adverse wind into a fair one, 
by keeping the ship away a few points. 
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On the morning of the 9th, the weather underwent 
e marked change. The wind shifted round to the 
south-east; it became dense and foggy, at times ob- 
scuring the land from our view, along which we still 
continued to run on a north-east course with the aid 
of s light breeze. The water was smooth, nearly 
freo from ice—a few loose pieces only being 
occasionally met with. Towards noon, the fog 
having partially cleared away, land was observed 
to the eastward on our starboard beam, running 
parallel to that slong which we were advancing, 
distant about eight or ten miles. It was of the 
same appearance and character, and, es far as we 
were able to see, was running likewise in a north- 
easterly direction. Unfortunately, however, the fog 
soon again obscured it from view—the transient one 
we had obtained only added to our previous anxiety. 
It appeared to have dispersed only to afford ua & 
momentary glance at this addition to our territorial 
accessions, and discover another land to vie with that 
of Baring, on which our eyes still fondly rested. With 
the exception of an occasional faint ghmpse of its out- 
line, it was not seen for the remainder of the day, 
and the fog hung heavily over both lands ; still we con- 
tinued to advance with all sail set, not knowing when 
our progress might be arrested. Many and various 
were the conjectures formed, and opinions expressed, as 
to what the land would prove to be, or where the water 
in which we sailed would lead. We continued in a 
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state of painful doubt and uncertainty—our minds 
agitated by successive feelings of hope and joy, 
but despair never—as to what a clear state 
of the atmosphere might reveal. Unfortunately, 
our surprise was not removed for the remainder 
of the day, as the fog became more dgnse 
than before, and we continued still groping our way 
throngh an unknown sea. A few pieces of floating 
ice were occasionally met with, one of which, for a 
short time retarded our progress, The water was deep 
from 85 to 75 fathoms, and from 29 to 81°in tempe- 
rature, with a density of 1022 A current was found 
actting to the westward at the rate of 10 miles in 24 
hours; the temperature of air was from 88° to 36°, 
cold and raw, and the variation of the compass was 
found to be 96° easterly. 

Early on the morning of the 10th, the joyful intel- 
eligence of Jand on either quarter was reported as 
day advanced, and the fog cleared away, it could 
be seen running in a parallel direction on either side 
as far as the eye could reach ; and the hopo so ardently 
entertained, that this fine sheet of water might prove 
e Strait was likely to be realised, as we unin- 
terruptedly pursued our way to the northward. Still 
the same anxious feelings pervaded our minds; and 
one almost felt afraid to give expression to one’s 
hopes ; lest the reporta from the mast-head, frequently 
as they came, might destroy them. 

At 8 ax., when running in mid-channel, the land 
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on either side, distant some six or seven miles, on 
island was observed bearing N.N.E., about ten miles 
distant. 

So smooth and tranquil was the surface of the waters 
merely rippled by a curl to indicate the presence of 
the light breeze which bore us steadily onward—that 
we were forcibly reminded of the lakes in some of the 
wild and picturesque localities of our native land ; 
varied, here however, by a line of stupendous ice, 
stretching far away along cither shore. Towards noon 
‘we were abreast of the island, and instead of there 
being only one as we first supposed, thero were two— 
the smaller and more northerly being in the same line, 
was concealed by the larger, from which it was 
distant about half a mile. 

We had made such wonderfully good progress 
throughout the earlier part of the day, that at noon 
we were only sixty miles distant from the known 
northern limit of Banke’ Land, to lead ub into Barrow’s 
Strait, and consequently to the discovery of a Passage. 
Our hopes then, indeed ran high; but only soon 
to ebb, equally low. At 3 p.m. instead of the 
bright and cheering aspect we had enjoyed for some 
days, the wind suddenly changed into the N.N.E. 
directly adverse to our further progress, and set the 
ice, not previously in sight, down towards us. Where 
clear water existed but a short time before, wos now 
an icy sea. We continued to tack for the remainder 
of the day as was requisite, whenever the presence af - 
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narrow lanes of water enabled us to steer the ship; 
but were often temporarily beset, as the ice closed 
from time to time around us, The change of wind 
had brought with it a marked diminution of tem- 
perature, with snow and fog: thus evening closed 
around us, as wild, gloomy and cheerless as it is 
possible to conceive ; and in that quarter to which our 
eyes had been so constantly directed, where all our 
hopes were concentrated, nothing could be discerned 
but an impenetrable icy barrier. But, our hopes 
were not destroyed—we knew how a short period 
might alter even this dismal aspect of affairs: and our “ 
position was, at least, attended with one good effect—~ 
it enabled us to arrive at the conclusion, then more 
probable than ever, that the sheet of water in which 
we floated was a Strait: from the fact that the ice 
bad suddenly come down on us from the north-east, 
the gradual divergence of the lands, then about 
twelve miles distant from each other, and the increase 
in the depth of water, soundings having been 
obtained from 70 to 80 fathoms. Under these cir- 
cumstances there was great ground for hope, and 
we hoped for the best. 

The ice which had been setting down toward us 
during the night, hed early on the morning of the 
11th, seized us in its grasp, and the ship became 
beset. By filling and backing the sails, in a fow 
hours, we forced her through the barrier into a small 
space of open water, which enabled us, by tacking, 
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almost incessantly, to work through narrow intervening 
channels. 

Thus we laboured, endcavouring, at least, to main- 
tain our position until noon, when we were again beset 
about two miles distant from the eastern shoro 
(Prince Albert’s Land), on which the loose ice was 
then being drifted; and to obviate our being borne 
with it, the ship was secured with ice-anchors to the 
nearest large piece of floe-ice in fifty fathoms water. 
The wind in the morning had changed to north-west, 
and towards evening became still more westerly—a 

* change we hailed with gladness, in the hope that the 
ice might egain be drifted in the direction from 
whence it came, and that, if we could not extricate 
ourselves, we might be drifted with it, amid its perils 
and dangers, to the northern extremity of the Strait 
(if it were one), into Barrow Strait. As the aspect 
of this icy element is ever varying, fortunstely for us, 
it again opened out a little, and as we wero being 
drifted with it on the shoro, we were enabled to cast 
off from the floe, escape the threatened danger, and 
make sail through narrow channels of water, en- 
deavouring to get to the northward; but our progress 
for the remainder of the day was inconsiderable, 
and night closed in again intensely cold, wild, and 
dreary—the wind freshening, snow falling, and the 
temperature of sir st 20°. The state of the ice 
a-head afforded anything but a cheering prospect, as we 
knew not the moment our progress might be arrested, 
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and the ship, perhaps, immoveably fixed in ita grasp 
for the winter. 

. There -was but little change in the general gloomy 
aspect sround us on the morning of the 12th. We 
continued to take advantage of every open space that 
could be reached, through the heavy-packed ice that 
kept setting down on us; and nothing but one 
uniform frozen field could be seen to the northward. 
Towards noon we found all further efforts to advance 
impossible; and the ice gradually closing, we became 
firmly beset. The ship was attached to a floe of 
great extent—its undulating, hummocky surface, 
purely white from the recent snow, with numerous 
frozen ponds interspersed throughout, presented a 
atriking feature in the scene, 

The evening wore an uncommonly bleak aspect, 
snow fell continuously, the sky was overcast and lower- 
ing, with frequent heavy squalls; in short all around 
was dull, gloomy, and dismal. We were in high 
spirits, notwithstanding, and emused ourselves in 
sliding and skating on the ponds—both being a 
novelty to many. Frequent and heavy were the 
falls, and no Jess loud and hearty the laugh which 
resounded over the dreary ice waste, in evidence of 
the pleasure we experienced. The rudder was un- 
shipped in the forenoon—not that we expected to 
do without it, but that, in the event of our being 
sabject to heavy pressure, it might be in a safe 
position. 
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On the 18th, we found that we had not hoped 
in vain for a change in the aspect of affairs —transient 
thongh this was, and slight in degree ; yet, instead of 
that dreary wildness pertsining to snow-storms, we 
had a clear, dry atmosphere with a temperature of 
16°. The ship had drifted a little to the southward, 
from our greater proximity to the islands; but as the 
sun shone forth towards noon, we had the extreme 
satisfaction of seeing the icc gra‘tually relax its frigid 
grasp, and the wind from the westward slowly driving 
it towards the shore of Prince Albert’s Land, left 
a space of water of sufficient extent to warp her 
towards the centre of the Strait. All hands (officers 
and men) then manned the capstan with cheorfulness 
and alacrity—the hawsers having been previously laid 
out with ice-anchors by # cutter and whale boat in 
the large floe to which we intended to go. This 
was reached in the course of an hour, thereby 
gaining nearly 300 yards, and we were only separated 
from another sheet of open water by a narrow isthmus 
of ice about 40 yards wide, but through which wo 
could not possibly penetrate. The ship was conse- 
quently made fast to the floe, which apparently ex- 
tended uninterruptedly to the shore, as any further 
efforts to advance then would have proved utterly 
abortive. The report from the mast-head being 
favonrable, as to the existence of narrow chamnels of 
water to the northward, could we only reach them, 
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we hoped soon to take ad¢antage of a more favourable 
disposition of the elements. 

‘We amused ourselves on the ice as before. A 
solitary flock of Ducks were seen winding their way 
to the north-west ; and several Gulls were hovering 
about, one of which, the Glaucous Gull (Lerus 
Glawcus), fell a victim to his curiosity, having boldly 
approached within a few yards of the ship. The 
land on either side had assumed its winter garb, 
but the sun had still « slight counteracting influence 
as was evidenced by the few traces of its dark 
brown surface that were revealed by his presence. 
The temperature was daily decreasing, having fallen 
to 10°; there was, therefore, every indication of the 
advent of winter; but we still hoped that the outlet 
of our new strait would yet be reached. 

On the morning of the 14th, the ice presented a 
more open appearance ; and to force a passage through 
the opposing barrier all our energies were called into 
activity. ce anchors were laid out on the flocs a- 
head, and the capstan was again manned by all hands ; 
but we advanced only by inches, now veering on one 
haweer, then hauling on another ; and our efforts, after 
several hours toil, proved utterly futile. The saws 
were had recourse to; and, after working them 
for soins timo, we agsin found our Isbour had been 
expended in vain. We then experienced how per- 
plexing was ice navigation. What a tax on the 
resources and energies of man; indeed, what perse- 
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verance was demanded to surmount the obstacles ever 
to be met with, those alone can judge who have been 
placed in positions similar to what ours had been for 
the previous few days. 

As the wind from the north-west had gradually 
closed the few remaining small channels of water, 
young ice was rapidly forming; and we were again 
closely beset. The general aspect of affairs was 
then extremely unfavourable, the sky being cloudy 
and overcast, snow falling, with an icy cold blast 
which froze its flakes together as they fell on our 
beards and moustache, nearly glucing up the mouth 
and eyelids. The amusements afforded by sliding 
had an admirable effect on the minds of our crew; 
antagonizing as it did, that deprossing influence 
which our position could not otherwise fail to produce, 
and rendered them cheerful and active when the time 
for exertion came. Few could have supposed that 
helpless, ice-bound mariners as we were, with our ship 
in a most critical position, we could have expericnced 
so much enjoyment. In the course of s few hours the 
wind had gradually veered into the south-west, the 
ice was observed to open in various directions, and a 
line of water was secn ranning along the western 
shore. On the following morning, Sunday the 15th, 
the westerly wind which had driven the ico from the 
opposite shore, set it down on that on which we were 
beset ; but the lanes of water in sight having become 
More numerous and larger, another effort was made 
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in the middle watch to reach some of them, in the 
hope that they might lead us into the wide expanse of 
the same element then formed on the western shore, 
where, the day before, there was not a vestige to be seen. 
All hands were again called to exertion, but failed to 
move the ship more than a few inches; and we were 
ultimately obliged to fall back on our original position, 
awaiting a more propitious state of things with the 
coming daylight. 

As morning advanced, we had the satisfaction of 
seeing that the wind was from the south, witha higher 
temperature, while we were drifting northward 
with the heavy ice in which we were impacted ; this 
gradually relaxing its grasp, at 9 a.m. we found 
ourselves in a small space of water, the ice around us 
disposed to break up, from the appearance of fissures 
throughout the floes, and narrow lanes of water just 
perceptible. That channel which it was then our object 
to reach, was distant about 200 yards, and could be 
geen to communicate with the open sea on the oppo- 
aite side. By our united efforts, wo expected to force 
the ship through the intervening field of ice; but, 
unless aided by the wind to break up the floe, this 
would be impossible. Indeed, the work appeared to 
be very much like an impracticability. 

Ice anchors were first laid out, and hove on from the 
capstan, when we moved a little. Others were laid 
out in different places, so as to swing the ship in that 
direction where the ice appeared most open. We at 
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length attained a position which enabled us to make 
sail; and we went a-head o few yards, but shortly, 
were again beset, The ice anchors were once moro 
had recourse to—occasionally astern that we might 
retrace our stops a little, or warp the slip where the 
ice appeared weak or looso, or turn the opposing floes 
out of our course. By these means, we advanced in 
a slow but progressive dogroe. Struggling on fear- 
lessly, we reached a heavy floc picce, and, as the ship 
struck, remained for some time pressing against 
it. Some men being then sont on the neighbouring 
floe, were about to commence operations in another 
direction, when most unexpectedly this obstacle di- 
vided into numerous large fragments; and, in a few 
minutes, with a loud, grating noise, the ‘ Investigator’ 
having forced her way through, was in clear water, 
making all sail for the westorn shore. Towards noon, 
we had got into a fino expanse of water; and, as we 
steered along the shore of Baring Land experienced 
a regular swell of the sca—evidencing open water 
far to the southward. As the ice would, doubtlcss, 
be drifted still further to the northward, we kept off 
its edge about hulf a mule, ready to take advantage 
of any opening that might presont itself. We con- 
tinued, therefore, tacking off and on until evening, 
when, observing a heavy floe piece about ten feet out 
of water grounded m five fathoms, and about one 
hundred yards from the shore, we stood in towards it, 
and made fast for the night on its northern side. We 
g 
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could not but feel satisfied at the position our 
exertions had enabled us to attain, as we looked on 
the fine sheet of water that we had been so anxious, 
but a few short hours before to reach, and the distant 
pack on the opposite shore, from which we had so 
happily escaped. Our ship then lay resting against 
the floe, as if wearied with the conflict, and slumber- 
ing after the desperate but successful struggle of the 
morning. Our men, who bad worked with the 
utmost zeal and activity throughout that trying day, 
had early retired to their hammocks, with every pros- 
pect of the southerly wind effecting much in our 
favour during the night, when about 9 p.m. the ice 
waa abscrved in motion, rapidly approaching our 
Position from thé opposite shore ; and the anticipated 
rest was suddenly disturbed by the call of duty. Our 
position was, by some, considered critical, as the im- 
mense body of ice setting down on us would, it was 
supposed, have afforded but small chance of escape, 
and, in all probability, might have set us on shore, 
Others with the ice master, thought our position 
was rendered quite safo, from the protection afforded 
by the floe, and advised our remaining, rather than 
run the risk of bemg again beset-—a view of the 
question in which I entirely concurred. It was, 
however, decided otherwise, and orders were given to 
cast off from the floe and make sail to the southward. 
‘The ice was then not more than one hundred yards from 
us, and formidable as ita grim outline appeared in the 
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darkness, we found as it closed on us, it was nothing 
but fragments, which could not in any way have 
endangered our safety had we remained where we 
were. We were thus again in difficulties, and literally 
boring through loose, sludgy ice; whale lines were 
laid out for warping wherever they could be made 
available, and all the other usun! means had recourse 
to; but it was not until midnight, after great labour, 
that we succeoded in reaching the open water. Early, 
however, on the following morning of the 16th, we 
were again closely beset, but in the course of a few 
hours, were enabled, by o repetition of tho menna 
before mentioned, to get into clear water again— 
warping and boring with canvas act, as the cir- 
cumstances of our position demanded. We had, at 
the same time, the mortification to witncss a lance 
of water, extending from the largo piece of icc we 
had so hastily abandoned the previous evening, far 
in a north-east direction, and apparently beyond the 
termination of the land on the castern side of the 
Strait ; bat to reach it then was impossible, as a couple 
of miles of ice intervened. It cuntinued moving 
about ina most wonderful manner for the remainder 
of the day, in various detached floes and masscs, 
requiring the utmost vigilance to prevent our being 
again beset. 

Although we had for some time hefore noon, been 
standing to the southward, and had been heset and 
rendered utterly inactive so often, yct we had been 

Q2 
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for the most part drifting slowly to the northward, 
our position at noon having been found by observation 
to be in lat. 78° 6’ N., long. 117° 10’ W.—we had, 
however, been some miles further to the north; 
a higher position than was ever subsequently 
attained in this Strait. We were thus only thirty-five 
mailes distant from the northern limit of Banks’ Land, 
and it was tantalizmg to think, after a voyage of 
so many thousand miles, and having overcome so many 
of the perils of ice navigation, that this short distance 
could not be accomplished. The ship was hove to 
for the night, as it served no good purpose to keep 
under weigh, exhausting the strength of the men, 
whon there was nothing whatever to be gained by it, 
and darkness and loose floating ice, rendered the 
navigation no less difficult than dangerous. 

Several Ducks, Gulls and Seals were observed, 
five of the former were shot; they were ever 
welcome, as they conveyed the pleasing evidence that 
winter had not yet set in, although the appearance 
of the weather, and the steadily decreasing tem- 
perature, truly told us of its advent. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Young Tce—Its Formation—Our Position—Barrow’s Strait— 
Opinions respecting the Existence of a Passage—Drifting in 
the Pack— Incidents and Dangers— Equinoctial Gales— 
Critical Position of the Ship—Increasing Dangere—Frepara- 
tions to meet Casunlties—Aspect of Ice—Pressure—Continus 
Drifting—Arrangements for abandoning Ship—Assault of the 
Yce— Halsers and Life-buoy carried away—Abatement of 
the Gale—Change of Westher—Temperature— Position— 
Collisions — Approach Princess Royal Islands — Critical 
Position — Escape — Conclusions arrived at Last Day of 
September— Preparations for Wintering— Parhelion and 
Parasellenso — Birds— Early Days of October and Cccu- 
pation—Ice in Motion—-Heavy Pressure-— Alteration in 
Appearance of Ice—Experiments with Gunpowder in Blast- 
ing—Aurora Borealis—Completion of Winter Preparatione— 
Daily Routine and Exereise—Ice in Motion Aspect— 
Reflections— Weather. 


Eaxty on the morning of the 17th of September, 
young ice having formed around us during the pre- 
vious night, had, from the effects of the pressure of 
heavy floes, and low temperature become so thick- 
ened, that our progress was arrested—the light 
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westerly breeze uot being sufficient to propel us 
through it. Towards noon, however, we were re- 
leased, when an effort was made to reach a small 
space of open water to the south-west; we ad- 
vanced a little towards the attainment of our object 
after great exertions, much thwarted by the rapid 
formation of young ice, which soon entirely arrested 
our progress ; and we secured the ship to the heaviest 
piece within reach. 

The formation of young ice is always a serious 
obstacle to Arctic navigation. I observed that it 
first appears in the form of minute flocculi, which 
gradually become larger, more opaque and globular, 
then coslesce, but possess for some time their 
spherical outline, until pressure identifies them more 
closely with each other, when a thin film becomes 
formed on the surface of the water, imparting to it 
an oily appearance, to which the name of “ Pancake 
ioe” has been given. This becomes broken up by the 
slightest contact with heavier ice; and the fragments 
sliding under, or over each other, acquire greater thick- 
ness. From frequent repetition of the same process, 
and the continuance of low temperature, they soon 
acquire strength and thickness, become united with 
others, and form a frozen surface of greater or less 
extent, through which a ehip cannot possibly penetrate, 
when thus surrounded. These floes undergo the same 
liability of being broken up, by the pressure of heavier _ 
masses, the’ fragments become thrown up, and 
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cemented to each other forming packed ice, which 
may go on increasing, together with the accumula- 
tion of snow, for periods of indefinite duration, and 
ultimately present that terrific, indeed impenetra- 
ble barrier to navigation so frequent in those seas. 
Wind is the great antagonistic agent to the formation 
of young ice ; but when this is absent, and the tem- 
perature falls, it is surprising to see with what 
rapidity congelation takes place. 

Our position had not materially altered. On the 
18th we drifted a little to tho northeast, and the 
morning being very clear, at an early hour the ice 
mate was sent aloft to report on the relative state of 
the ice and land—his field of vision embracing an ex- 
tent of, at least, twenty miles. No land could be 
seen directly to the northward in the line of the Strait ; 
but that on the western side bore away to the north- 
west, and that on the opposite side to the north-east. 
This was, indeed, very gratifying intelligenoe—the 
termination of the land being seen on either side, 
and none directly ahead, there could exist no doubt 
that Barrow’s Strait lay before us. 

We were, however, afraid to indulge too confidently 
in anticipations respecting the Passage. Some thought 
it possible, thet the northern limit of Banks’ Land 
might not have been accurately laid down, even by 
such an observer as its great discoverer (the late Sir 
Edward Parry) from the deceptive appearance which 
the atmosphere might then have presented, and under 
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circumatances when human judgment is so liable to 
err. Othera, and myself amongst the number, strongly 
maintained that the North-West Passage was then 
discovered, and that it only remained for us to make 
it in the ship. 

The pressure of the ice about us rendered it neces- 
sary to unship the rudder, with little apparent pro- 
bability of ever using it again; and we still continued 
to be drifted slowly in the desired direction. For 
the next few days, nothing of consequence oc- 
curred to enliven the aspect of affairs. We hoped 
for anything thet would drive us‘to the northward, st 
whatever risk—even 8 south-west gale, critical as was 
our position, was earnestly desired, as the season of 
navigation had from appearances evidently come to a 
close—the temperature fell to 4°—~and there was little 
probability of our being again released from the grasp 
of the ice. We were slowly drifting alternately north 
and south, but the latter preponderated, having lost 
seven miles since the 18th—the soundings varied from 
50 to 66 fathoms. No water waa seen until the 21st, 
when the wind having freshened, a narrow lane was 
observed extending along that western shore (which 
we ought not to have left) to the northward as far aa 
the eye could reach ; but no effort of ours could then 
move the ship. On the 28rd, we had again sighted the 
islands (subsequently called Princess Royal)—a strong 
proof of our being drifted to the southward, and now 
immediately fixed in the pack ; which was so close that 
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we were able to walk over its rugged surface. There . 
was marked evidence of some powerful force acting 
on it from the northward. It had been recently 
split and hove up in sevoral places, as it met with ob- 
struction to its progress from the islands to the south. 
Our position thus drifting in the pack was an extremely 
critical one, and we were unable to avert any calamity 
to which we inight be exposed. The ship powerfully 
strengthened as she was, could but fecbly resist the 
enormous pressure that might be brought to bear 
against her. To guard against any sudden casuality, 
it was considered judicious to get twelve months 
provisions on deck, to be available in the event 
of the ship being nipped, or otherwise seriously 
damaged. 

A flock of Ducks were seen, and the usual cheer- 
leas character of the weather was cnlivencd by a very 
brilliant sunset. On the 24th, the wind changed 
into the north-west, and blowing fresh, became 
intensely cold: and the barometer steadily falling 
foretold the approach of the Equinoctial gales. 

As the day advanced our position bécame more 
hazardous. Still drifting with rapidity, we were 
carried between the island and the western shore, 
with every probability of utter destruction to the ship. 
In a small indentation of the coast linc, a heavy 
floe of grounded ice was observed, towards which 
we were steadily borne. In the event of our becoming 
fixed between this and the one to which we were 
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attached, with the same overwhelming pressure set- 
ting down from the northward, the ‘ Investigator’ 
must have been inevitably crushed to pieces. Should 
we succeed in keeping clear of this floe, we had the 
prospect before us of being driven on shore with the 
loss of the ship, or of being carried out of the Strait 
fixed as we were in the pack, with all the horrors 
and dangers of such a position. Our only hope of 
escaping either danger, depended on the probability 
that the floe to which we were attached would ground, 
and remain entire before we came into contact with 
that nearer the shore ; or that the wind would change, 
and thereby arrest the progress of the pack that was 
steadily setting down. 

About 9 a.m, from the continuance of the heavy 
pressure, the integrity of the floe to which we were 
secured, and on which so much depended, became 
seriously threatened. As soon, however, as its most 
distant edge encountered resistance, 8 prolonged, 
heavy, grating sound could be heard; and next 
moment s fissure, in it extending to the ship’s 
side, preserited itself, which gradually opened out a 
few feet, and for a time relieved the ship. Our 
situation was then, indeed, one of extreme danger, 
and our safety solely depended on the remaining part 
of our floe remaining entire. We were still drifting 
slowly and helplessly towards shipwreck, when, 
through the mercy and goodness of Providence, about 
10 p.m. the broken grounded in 10 fathoms 
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water ; our drifting was arreated, and partial safety, as 
we thought, secured for a time. So long as the floe 
kept intact, and our cables held, we might be able 
to maintain our position. 

We were thus helplessly borne along to what ap- 
peared our certain, almost immediate destruction ; the 
immense sca of ice in motion, carrying our vessel as 
it were, in ites grasp, with huge masses borne along, 
tumbling and toppling over each other as they met 
with resistance, or overborne by some more powerfal 
field sweeping overything before it, and with an 
ominous sound, grinding and crushing against the 
sidea of our beleaguered ship, causing every timber 
to vibrate, as a proof of its irresistible force. The 
prospect was, indeed, appalling to the boldest of 
us. Evening closod in, cold and squally, carrying the 
snow drift in dense clouds over the barren, desolate 
land we were approaching, and to which we looked 
a sour refuge under a contingency that sppcared 
inevitable. After a while, the pale light of a waning 
moon partially revealed our position, and dispelled 
much of the gloom upon our minds which the darkness 
had created. 

Until midnight, the ice could be both seen and 
heard drifting to the southward, between our position 
and the island, as the sound of conflict amongst its 
masses was borne on the blast, enhancing our sense 
of gratitude for partial security. Part of the provi- 
sions, tent equipage, housing, skins, blankets, clothing, 
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sledges, rirc-nrms, and such other things as were likely 
to be useful, had been got on deck, and we were 
told off to our respective boats. On the completion 
of theae arrangements, the men were ordered below, 
to select change of warm clothing, and a pair of 
cloth or snow boots, and were refreshed in the usual 
manner, after tho great excrtion they had previously 
undergone, Never did a body of men view their 
impending fate with more composure and firmness, 
or exert themselves in a greater degree in the per- 
formance of their duties ; indced for a8 danger or diffi- 
culties increased, in an equal degroe did their zcal, 
cheerfulness and good conduct excite our admiration. 

On the moming of tho 25th, there was no 
alteration in our position from midnight, as the flos 
remained steadily aground, but we were severely 
pressed by the ico as it drifted past us during the 
night. Daylight revealed to view an immense field of 
heavy floe ice, lying between us and the islands, 
exteuding north and south os far as the eye could 
reach ; its surface rugged and unequal from its high, 
hummocky character. Some distance to the north- 
ward it was rendered wonderfully striking, by the 
appearance presented by two lines of lofty hummiocks, 
extending dixgonally for a short distance, very much 
resembling land, being dark in colour, with streaks 
and patches of snow interspersed over its surface, as 
on the neighbouring coust. This was evidently the 
great floe which hnd been for days in motion, 
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driving us before it—had doubtloes como out of 
Barrow’s Strait. The heavy loose ice which it now 
crumbled up and packed together, was sent against 
us with increasing pressure, conveying very unpleasant 
evidence of its colossal power, and great antiquity, as 
it must have been the growth of centuries. About 6 
A.M. owing to this increasing pressure, tho ship com- 
plained severely, and our proximity to the edge of the 
great floc, the distance not execeding thirty yards, with 
heavy ice broken into fragmentary masses intervening, 
our great hope of safety still remained in the steadfast 
little floc, to which wo tensciously clung, and the 
bond of connection was still farther cemented by the 
strongest ties our resources could effect. We laid 
out a stream chain, one nine inch, two six inch and 
two five inch halsers, with anchors attuched to cach ; 
more we could not do, and it only remained for ua 
to await the result with resignation. 

Our soundings, up to noon, remained unaltered, 
when they shoaled to 94 fathoms. We had obscrved a 
short time before, that the large floe was sctting to 
the north-cast, diametrically opposite to its former 
course, and against the wind, which still blew, with 
the force of a gale at the temperature of zero, from the 
same quarter; but about 2 p.m. it was again observed 
to pursue a south-casterly course es before, no doubt 
from tidal influence, and thus continued for the re- 
mainder of the day at the rate of two miles per hour. 
‘Towards evening, its northern end was abreast of the 
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ship, and the ice packed into lofty mounds rose every- 
where about us. The appearance of those ponderous 
masses thrown up and piled thus together, forcibly 
told us what our fate might be. Our position was 
evidently becoming even more critical, as we found 
ourselves drifting to the southward, nearing the 
shore until we had shoaled our water to cight fathoms, 
abont 10 p.u., when our progress was fortunately 
arrested—the floc having brought up against 
grounded ice, Thus closed o day of the same 
wild, gloomy character as the preceding, in perfect 
keeping with our prospects. Throughout the night 
we wero again drifted to the southward, and at 5 a.m. 
on the 26th, we came in contact with a large floe 
piece, which striking the ship on the starboard 
quarter, swang her completely round, carried away 
one five inch halser, and started all the anchors, six in 
nunuber, off the floe. 

The crash and hoavy grating noise fell on the car 
with anything but an agreeable sound. I was awoke 
by the vibration of the timbers, us if the ice was 
coming through them, the great amount of pressure 
having come on the quarter close to my cabin. As 
may be supposed, I at once proceeded to satisfy myself 
of the exact state of affairs on deck: but happily no 
other casualty had occurred. No time was lost in 
remedying the disaster, and we were again secured 
to the same floe, with a nine and six inch halser. We 
were then drifting with it, e repetition of the previous 
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precautions therefore became unnecessary, as we had 
not the same amount of pressure to resist. Soon after 
this occurrence, ansther large piece of ico struck the 
rudder head, which was swung for the sake of security, 
about six feet above the water linc across tho ship’s 
stern, and carried away the life-buoy. Soinc idon may 
be formed of the stupendous nature of the ico that 
assailed us, from the fact of its striking the rudder 
head at such an clevation—e repetition of which was 
guarded against by hoisting it still higher. 

We continued thronghout the day steadily drifting 
to the southward. At evening the islands bore 
N.N.E. four miles distant, and the wind abating, 
the ice opened as the pressure diminished, and 
a few narrow lincs of water could be seen hore 
and there. This tended very materially to case its 
embruce on the ship, and we had got more into 
the centre of the Strait, sounding in from 34 to 
62 fathoms water. We lost sight of the islands 
as darkness set in. The night was a resticas and 
antious one to all, from the quantity of heavy ico 
which frequently struck the vessel, pressing and 
grinding against her trembling side, but fortunately 
with no serious consequence, 

Towards morning, on the 27th, the wind had fallen 
very light, and was succecded by o calm, when the 
islands which we supposed had been scen the evening 
before for the last time, were again visible, as we were 
then drifting slowly to the north-east. The tide 
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having arrested onr southerly progress during the 
night, was again bearing us in the dircction whither 
we had come, but towards the opposite side of the 
Strait. Still even this change was a subject for con- 
gratulation. Several sinall spaces of open water having 
opened around us, afforded room for the ice masses 
coming up from the southward to drift more rapidly, 
grinding against us in their course ; that, to which we 
were attached, necessarily moving more slowly from 
its greater magnitude ; and thus we continued borne 
along at the merey of the clements. Although the 
temperature remuinded as low, the cold was not so 
sovercly felt as on the few previous days, owing to 
the absence of wind; but everything wore a most 
wintry appearance and the moisture of the atmosphere 
rapidly freezing as it fell, gave a coating of snow-white 
frost to the yards, rigging, and every part of the 
ship. We enjoyed much more quietude than we had 
known for some time, from the continuance of the 
calm. There was not the same imminent danger to be 
apprehended, Gnd we were pleased to know that we 
were slowly recovering our lost ground to the north. 
As night fell, some heavy flocs came into dangerous 
proximity under our stern—their progress to the east- 
ward having become arrested in some way or other, 
which would render our position critical were they to 
close, 

A strong south-westerly wind having set in early 
on the 2Sth, with snow, had brought us considerably 
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nearer to the islands, and hore us steadily onward to 
the north-cast. We were subject to heavy pressure and 
severe knocks from time to time, as the floes passed on 
their course, whecling the ship to and fro, wherever a 
space of open water existed ; and, when this was absent, 
we had to sustain the pressure of the collision. Towards 
evening we had approached much too near the islands to 
be agrvenble, as their stern, precipitous outline frowned 
ominously on us; aud apprehensions were entertained 
that, if still horne on the same cours, we might come 
in contact ; but when abreast of them—the ice having 
become packed into closer spnee, with the wind  pros- 
sing on it from the southward—we, together with our 
devoted little floc, wore made to describe a circle, and 
we were borne along for some distance stern foremost. 
‘The ice forcing passage for itself to the northward 
carried us with it, and removed tho imminence of the 
danger which threatened us—unlesa the wind should 
change, and again drive us to our original position. We 
had thus completed a circle round these remarkable 
islands; and it was by no incans improbablo, from 
the helplessness of our situation, that this might be 
repented. Throughout the 20th, we continued to be 
drifted steadily to the northward, with a repetition of all 
the hazards and incidents, but more slowly than before. 
There was every appearance of the pack becoming 
stationary; an no one doubted that our winter 
must be spent in its grasp, as we considered the Polar 
Sea had finally closed against any further attempts at 
R 
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navigation this scason, Our long-cherished wish of 
reaching Barrow’s Strait was, therefore, relinquished. 

‘The lust day of the eventful month of September 
came, and was onc of those fine, cold, and clear 
Arctic days which we had occasionally experienced. 
‘The temperature fell below zero for the first time; 
and we commenced dismavtling tho ship. The 
{op-gallant masts were sent down, sails unbent, and 
other proparstions made for housing in, and resisting 
the rigour of the cold theu rapidly increasing. 

The culm stiliness of the atmosphere afforded us a 
magnificent. “ Parhelion” from which a zone of pale 
yellow light encircled the heavens, contrasting beau- 
tifully with the azure blue and the softened mixed 
tints of the sky, that imparted wuch splendour 
to the general effect of this lovely phenomenon-— 
asource of considerable awe and terror to the very carly 
navigators of the Polar Sea. A faint Parasellena was 
observed the previous evening, but was not remarkable 
for its benuty. Nearly the lest of the feuthery tribe 
was also scen—n solitary Ptarmigan wending its way 
to the south, Several Scals made their appearance 
wherever there was a little space of water to be found, . 
and the stillness of the day was frequently interrupted 
by the hoarse croaking of a couple of Ravens which 
kept flying ominously about us—the sound falling 
mournfully on the ear. 

Nothing of unusual interest or excitement ocourred 
for the few firat days of October; the ice was still 
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moving a little, pressure occasionally experienced, and 
the wind, and general character of the weather alter- 
nating from time to time. As the ive was not suf- 
ficiently firm to adinit of our going for any distance 
from the ship, a few of us (the officors) occupied 
ourselves in excavating one of the large hummocks of 
ice on our devoted floc, to perpetuate our grateful 
Tewembrance of mutual attachment. 1 can give no 
better iden of its heavy character than by stating, 
that this mass was J0 fect high, and 20 fect long, of 
an clliptical form. In it a beautiful grotto wus 
formed, its interior presenting an appearauce of ox- 
treme beauty, from its ultramarine, semi-transparent 
structure, Narrow channels of water were occusion- 
ally seen, and the distant sound of icc in motion was, 
at times, distinctly audible. On the morning of the 
4th, heavy pressure came again on the ship, which 
continued with more or less force throughout the day. 

At 8 p.m, all being still aud silent about the 
ship, we had again evidence of its being in motion ; 
but the suddemess and force of the movement 
were far different. ‘The whole tuuss of icc to the north- 
ward of our position appeared as if under the influ- 
ence of some wonderful couvulsion of nature, as it 
came with alnmuing force aguinst the ship's side, 
making her timbers most sensibly complain. All 
hands were speedily on deck, without requiring the 
call of the boatewain ; and they were aflorde | ocular 
demonstration of the perilous sitnation in which we 

a2 
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were again placed, and the danger there existed of 
being momentarily nipped, as the ice bore down 
heavily and steadily on us, and presscd us against the 
floc which had hitherto borne us in safety through 
such an adventurous course. While it resisted, the 
ship was clevated nearly two feet out of water, 
inclining about fiftcen degrees to that side from 
which the pressure came. Had she not risen 
in this way, she would to a certainty have been 
uipped. This ceased to be probable from her altered 
position, but had the force continued, it must have 
thrown hier broadside on the ice—fortunately it 
ceased within the space of fifteen minutes from its 
commencement. It wus wonderful to view the heavy 
iuusses a8 they were thrown up in lorge fragmentary 
pices, piled ou each other, 0 ay to overtop the taffrail, 
and touch the quarter boats suspended from the 
davits ; and dircful wus the sound to which we 
listened, enveloped as we then wore by the darkness of 
night. Some of us had knupsacks ready for a start, as 
it lay not in our powor to do aught that could avert 
the danger ; and all hands stood breathless on deck, 
until it aguin became suddenly silent. The great 
alteration in the appearance of the ice around us, 
from its crushed und broken up state, left sufficient 
evidence of the tremendous power to which we were 
only for a short time exposed, and so mercifully res- 
cued. We remained, however, in an anxious uncom- 


fortable state throughout the night, not knowing the 
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moment when onr safety, and that of our old ship 
might not be again as suddenty imperilled. We 
dared not go to rest, but mercly lay down with our 
clothes on, and knapsacks under our heads, ready to 
start on the first sound of alarm. During the middle 
watch, we had o repetition of the pressure, but less 
heavy than before ; the creaking and grinding against 
the ship still told us of its being in motion; it had 
the effect, however, by assniling the ship from the 
opposite side of placing her aguin nearly upright. On 
the morning of the 5th, we found we had been curried 
to-the southward, aud hed approached nearer the 
islands, and the castern shore—a lanc of water had 
also appeared in the direction of the former, in which 
a few soals were sporting. 

Several experiments were made to test the power 
and efficacy of gunpowder in blasting ice, under the 
immediate direction of Mr. Wynniatt, (mate), who 
had been instructed in its use prior to our leaving 
England, and under whose superintendence all our 
subyequent operations with this powerful agent wore 
successfully and zealously conducted. ‘The agency 
of gunpowder in blasting ice having been hitherto 
unknown, and untried in ice navigation, much interest 
was consequently attached to the few experiments we 
then made on a small scale. These were attended 
with success, and afforded us the pleasing evidence of 
the powerful auxiliary we had at command for future 
operations. 
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As we considered it by no means improbable from 
our position in the centre of the pack, that the ship 
might sooner or Juter be thrown on the floc from the 
pressure to which she was subject, it was resolved to 
give her as smooth a bed as possible; accordingly 
several small hummocks, alongside, were spcedily and 
anecesafully removed by blasting. The pressure still 
continuing from time to tine, several large pieces of 
ico got under the ship’s stern, which clevated it 
considerubly. throwing her over also on her port side. 
Numerous rents and fissures were everywhere dis- 
cernible—evi.lenee of the power still at work. 

In the evening we were favoured with a most 
brilliant Aurora Borealis, extending from west to 
cast, nud to the sonthward of onr position. Its broad 
and irregular undulating streaks of golden yellow 
light, splendid nud evanescent as they were—at_ one 
moniut, subtitcly flitting to and fro with electric 
rapidity at another, forming huge masses of electric 
light, from which streams appeared as if falling to the 
earth in a shower —most beautifully ithuninated the 
hemens, and cast a brightness over the trackless 
wastes of icc und suow that surrounded us. As 
the weather was at this time generally cold and cakn, 
the sunset was for the most part very beautiful. The 
prisiwatic tints of his reflected brilliance, diffused in 
a line of softencd and subdued splendour on the 
western horizon, imparted an appearance of extreme 
loveliness to a scene, which darkness overshadowed 
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too soon. Subsequently we were compensated by o 
grand display of the beauties of the Aurora. 

Throughonrt the entire of the 6th, we were subject 
to a repetition of the same pressure, and wero kept in 
the same degree of painful suspense, from tho 
continued movements of the pack, influenced as they 
were by the effects of wind and tide, which still 
bore us to and fro; but we were evidently shortening 
the distunce between us and the islands. 

On the 7th, all the work preparatory to housing in 
having been completed, the routine of Ixbowr and 
exercise for the ship’s company throughout the winter 
was coumeuecd. ‘The forner way of a yery light nature 
and merely consisted of what pertained to the internal 
economy of the ship; the lutter ensured to each mun, 
ut Icast, ax hours exercise out of the twenty-four, in 
the open air—a system which was attended with 
admirable effecta, and contributed largely to the 
maintenance of health, kept the mind in a state of 
Luoyancy and cheerful excitement, and enabled us 
successfully to resist the depressing influence of an 
Arctic winter, 

Early on the morning of the 8th, a luge mass 
struck the ship on the quarter, and swung her 
round, leaving a space between her and the floe of 
about four fect ; but before an anchor could be laid out 
and hove on, to bring her into the former position, 
the ice that was blocked about her stern and under 
the keel, at ouco, rose to the surface, and occupied the 
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vacant space, which, together with the rapidity of the 
freezing, prevented us from regaining our position. 
There was, at the same time, a general movement in 
the pack; this commenced with a low rumbling 
noise, resembling the distant roar of the sea, until it 
reached the ship, when we were amazed at seeing 
immense masses ¢lowly aud gradually raised to dif- 
ferent degrees of clevation, others crumbled to pieces, 
or packed on cach other, and the same force slowly 
but surely approaching ourselves. Our astonishment 
rapidly changed into intonse anxiety for our own 
aufety. 

On the 9th, there was no material difference in our 
position—the motion having apparently ceased with 
the cessation of the spring tides ; and we enjoyed a day 
of comparative comfort. The weather continued 
beautifully clear and sercuc, with an occasional light 
air from the westward; the temperature generally 
varying from five to six degrovs below zero; which 
promised well for a journcy contemplated, next day, to 
the neighbouring land. 
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CIHLAPTER X. 


Appearance of Weather—Departure from the Ship—Journcy 
across the Iec—Reach Priuce Albert’s Laud—Toke formal 
posacasion of it in the Queen’s Name—Ascend the Mountain 
—Incidents—Appesrance of Land and Ice—Our View from 
its Summit—Existence of a North-West Passage established— 
Descent—Refresbment—Journcy across the Ice arrested— 
Critical Position—A Night's Adventure—Incidents—Arrival 
of Relief—Return on Board—Halkett’s Boate—Results of 
the Day—Celebration of taking possession of Prince Albert's 
Land—Ship stationary and Position— Preparations for » 
Journey to the Northward—Visit Princess Royal Islands and 
take possession—Appesrance of Ice grounded—Geological 
Character of Islands. 


Tux morning of the 10th of October was ushered in 
with scarcely a breath of air, and with the temperature 
10° below zero ; nevortheless, thcre was a mildnoss in 
the atmosphere, a stillness and serenity «ll around— 
the marked peculiarities of a fine Arctic day—which 
tended to impart a dogree of grandeur to the stern face 
nature here presents, and which, under less favourable 
circumstances is ever wild and dreary. Yt was then 
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quite » calm ; but the barometer having fallen a little, 
and a Jow, dark line at the enme time forming on the 
southern horizon, led us to believe that the wind 
anight soon be expected from that quarter. 

Under these circumstances, and the ice not having 
heen observed in motion for the previous forty-cight 
hours, at 5.30 a.a. Captain M‘Clure, Licutenant 
Cresswell und inyself, accompanied by the interpreter 
and four men, started from the ship, some of us 
enrrying guns, others boarding pikes; the men with 
the apparatus for coohing their dinner, pick-axe, shovel, 
Anygstall, &e.—all necessary implements for the servieo 
we were going on. We shaped a direct course for the 
eastern shore opposite to the ship, where the land 
append more elevated and rugged, than the gradually 
sloping hills on cither side. and from which the ascent 
of the mountain wight be commenced in nearly 
a straight line. Onur conrse Iny oser bummocky 
aud packed ico, with ocensional intervening fields 
forined within the few previous hours, fiat and even 
ax a board, with here and there marginal lines or 
boundaries of a few inches high—the effects of 
pressure from without, cracking the young fice, 
and throwing up these little boundarics ; thus dividing 
it into distinct patches or ficlds. The appearance 
presented by the little tufts of hoar frost strewn over 
the aurface, was very beautiful ; some crystallized in the 
form of spicula, and others larger, of a stcllated form, 
closely resembling small feathers, from their well- 
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marked pennated structure. Far surpassing all in 
brilfiancy and splendour, was their power of decom- 
posing the solar ray, and presenting the most 
rich and gorgeous display of the prismatic colours 
that I have ever beheld ; forming a carpet, as it wero, 
studded with gems of the first water, whose dazzling 
brilliancy was absolutely exhausting to the vision. 
Our progress was arrested hy a stream of young 
ice, which obliged us to make a little détour to the 
northward ; our pikes proving of much service in 
testing its power of bearing; and thus we pioncered 
the way, until within ebont one mile of the shore. 
Here we discovered that the field on which we were 
walking was in rapid motion, and passed along the in 
shore grounded floc, in such close contact as to throw 
up some heavy pieces, puching them together. Ag 
it was our object to get on the grounded floe, ad so 
on to the shore, fooling satistied that the motion was 
entirely owing to the tides, 1 approached the edge 
of some young ice tu test its capability of bearing us 
with my pike, when it gave way under me, and I fell, 
but was quickly picked up by some of our party, 
with only putial immersion. A little further on we 
found it stronger, and after the exercise of somo 
adroitness and activity in our movements, managed to 
clamber up the sides of the inshore floe, when the ice 
wos still in process of packing. It afforded us no 
very steady footing, but ultimately we succeeded in 
passing this formidable outwork to the shore, on 
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which it hud been forced up to the base of the cliffs 
we were approaching, from the effects of the late 
movements in the pack. We computed the distance 
from the ship to be about five miles. This part of the 
coast presented a bolder appearance than elsewhere ; 
its almost vertical cscarpment was interrupted in 
several places by decp gorges, and up the pre- 
cipitous side of one we ascended ; the looseness of its 
sandy soil enabling us to do so with comparative ease. 
On attaining tho swumit of this cliff, about 160 fect 
high, we assembled our little party and took formal 
possession of the Innd in the name of our most 
gracious Sovereign ; bestowed on it that of her amiable 
Consort—planted the ensign of St. George, and, with 
threo hearty cheers, completed the ceremony by 
drinking health and long life to our beloved Queen 
and His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 

We then prepared to ascend the high land, leaving 
the four men to erect a mound and land mark, and 
prepare their dinner during our sbsenco. The 
general agpect partook of the usual undulating, 
hillocky character, with the same unvarying sterility 
and barrenncss. Ranges of hills rose above each 
other, intersected throughout by deep gorges and 
ravines ; the soil sandy, its surface covered with atones 
and shingle, with a few blades of withered grass 
acattered here and there, wherever a little sand had 
accumulated; but never was Nature more sparing 


of her gifts, than appeared in this scanty herbage. 
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‘The ascent was gradual, in the ravines, through which 
wo passed; snow lad accumulated in great quantity, 
into which we sunk deeply, rendering it fatiguing, 
from the efforts required to extricate ourselves; but 
when it had become consolidated and frozen clse- 
where, the walking was plensant. We steadily con- 
tinued our advance until the summit was attained, 
about | p.w., and having been for so long a time 
without any exercise, (cxecpt whut the ship afforded) 
we folt rather tired on reaching the top, after this 
wearisome journey. We then found ourselves 
above the range of vision from below ; the ground flat, 
with the same uniform, pebbly covering ns elsewhere ; 
and the height from the sea level not less thon 1,500 
fect. The lond, as fur os we could obsarve, was of 
the same uneven, hilly character, with numerous lakes 
interspersed about the baso of the hills; the general 
features, and open charactor of the country wero 
pleasing, if such 1 term can be appliod to barren 
lands. They appeared to be scen then to greater 
advantage, with their partial snowy garb, than when 
the nakedness of the- land should be exposed by its 
absence. 

Our view to the northward, however, was rather 
iore chcering—uotwithstanding the deceptive appear- 
ance ever caused by distauce in Arctic regions, when 
the atmosphere is highly refractive, and where ice 
and land are often eo intimately blended together, that 
it is often impossible to clistinguish one from the 
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other. We could clearly trace the termination of the 
western laud, or that of Bauks’, to a headland or 
cape of considerable elevation, while that on the 
castern side trended away to the north-east, with a 
clear, undoubted field of packed ice, intervening— 
continuous with the Strait of Prince of Wales, in which 
the ship then was. Everything, therefore, was fully 
confirmatory of the opinions previously formed, and no 
doubt could remain as to the existence of a Passage. 
From the summit of that hill, I felt convinced we 
were looking on the ice-packed Strait of Barrow, 
that the highway to England from ocean to ocean lay 
before us, and thut we had incoutrovertibly eatablishod 
the existence of a “xoptH-west Passace.” 

As the temperature did not admit of our remaining 
long at rest, we commouced the descent, delighted 
beyond measure at the result of our’ observations ; 
and, as the Juncheon carried in an outside pocket had 
Decome so hard frozen that we could not eat it, thore was 
uo unnecessary delay. The descent was much less 
fatiguing, and more rapidly performed than the ascent, 
and we had occasional evidence that the land was 
not destitute of animal life, barren as it was in vege- 
table, from the nuucrous tracks of Foxes, Hares, Rein- 
deur, Ptarmigan. A small orifice in the snow, indi- 
cated the burrow of the pretty little Lemming (Afus 
Hudsoniue) in those inhospitable wilds, and in 8 deep 
gorge clove to the beach a zigzag bearpath was ob- 
served, : 
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At 8 p.m. we rejoined the men who received with 
satisfaction, equal to our own, the result of our visit ; 
they had completed the erection of the mound in the 
centre of which a pole was placed, supported by guys, 
for a landmark, We hastily refreshed ouraclves 
with a little water made from melted snow ; the men 
were unable to cook their dinner, for on opening the 
tin of preserved meat, it was so hard and frozen, that 
it could not be pierced with a boarding pike, and 
they had not spirits sufficient to thaw it; they were 
consequently much in the same position a3 ourselves. 
At 3.30, having taken a hasty survey of the stuto of the 
ice, and uo water being disecrniblo, we commenced 
retracing our path. We reached the beach, crossed 
the floc for about a mile, with the usual amount of 
difficulty, anxious to reach the termination of this 
outwork, and tread once more those level ficlds of ico 
we had passed over with so much pleasure in the 
morning. But, what wus our consternation, on reach- 
ing the outline of this packed barrier, to behold our 
further progress towards the ship arrested by a channel 
of open water, about twenty yards broad, rapidly in- 
creasing, and extending slong the floe as far as we 
could sce. Our first idea was to detach a picce of ice 
sufficiently large to enable us to paddlo across one or 
nore ut a time; but in this we failed, as the only 
picee we could obtain was quite unfitted for that pur- 
pose. 

We looked to the north, but found thet nothing 
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could be donc in that quarter. To the southward 
Matters appeared more favourable; the channel had 
assurned a tortuous course, conveying to us the idea of 
its having become narrower, and perhaps closing with 
the floc might enable us to effect a passage. We 
accordingly wended our way to the southward, os 
near to the water’s edge as we could go, over heavily- 
packed, rugged ico—our eyes eagerly directed to the 
line of this fatiguing march—-and the frequency of our 
falls from time to time by no means adding to our 
comfort. We thon advanced for the space of a couple 
of miles, and found the appearance presented by the ice, 
from whoro wo had first viewed it, utterly deceptive ; 
the Inne of wator grow wider ns we advanced, there 
was no more propitious aspect in ite state further 
to the southward, and we had then got abreast of 
the islands. We accordingly halted on a large elevated 
piece of ice. Provious to approsching it, we had 
crossed the recent track of a bear, and expected to 
encounter him at every turn of our progress, but were 
disappointed. We assembled in a body on the top of 
this floc, endeavouring to attract attention from the 
ship, then some five or six miles distant, and fired 
several rounds of wusketry in the hope of the flash 
being seen—it was then becoming rather dark, and 
our situation far from enviable. The sun had dis- 
appeared, the clouds looked dark and lowering, 5 
breeze was gradually springing up from the eouth, 
our clothing was light, we had no provisions, nor the 
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slightest covering to protect us against a temperature 
of 15° below zero, much fatigued and exhausted from 
our long march and want of food; and, under those 
circumstances, there existed every probability of our 
passing the night on the ice. Laving abont a gill of 
spirits of wine left, and as thirst was urgent amongst 
all, we melted a little icc, and were each afforded a 
mouthful of water, which proved extremely refreshing. 
As the cold had become soverely felt, from the lightnoss 
of our clothing, we could not remain at rest more than 
a fow minutes at 2 timo, owing to the rapid abstrac- 
tion of animal heat, and were consequently obliged 
to keep in constant motion, We then concluded that 
in the probability of our departure from the shoro 
having been obscrved from the ship, and os wo did 
not get on board at the time, when we might be ox- 
pected, in the event of a party being sent out to our 
relief, they would doubtless be sent towards that point 
of land where we had been last scen, and where the 
Td mark was erected. We, therefore, retraced our 
steps over the rugged, slippefy course, which it had 
cost us so inuch labour to cross but a short time 
before. It hed then become quite dark, and as we 
were unable to distinguish the unevenness and irregu- 
laritics of the icc over which we walked, or rather 
clambcrod, we were falling incessantly. We appeared 
to have lost duc power over the limbs, from the 
effects of cold and exhaustion—the alteration in 
the ice, and our intense thirst, affording ample 
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evidence of both. We had advanced about a mile, 
our eyes anxiously directed towards the ship, when 
we halted to fire our guns, in the hope of receiv- 
ing some token of observation; but in vain. Again 
wo started—a light was seen hoisted at the mnst- 
head of the ship, but this was nothing more than 
what might have been expectod to point out her 
Povition, and did not allow us to hope for any immo- 
diate succour. With the increasing darkness, the 
appearance of the weather had become more dreary 
and wilder than before—thus cold, hungry, and thirsty, 
without covering, there wus increasing probability of 
our spending the night ou the floc, and as our small 
stock of ammunition was well nigh exhausted, the 
chances uf our being able to attract a party to our 
Position were likewise diminishing. Rockets were 
seen fired from tho ship, and a gun at intervals ; but 
like the light at the muast-head, they afforded us no 
other comfort than the knowledge of its being donc 
to dirvct our homeward course. 

Once more we halted, and fired a few shots, with- 
out receiving any recognition, and again pursued our 
way over the rugged and slippery hummocks, in search 
of a large piece of ice with a good depth of snow 
around it, under the shelter of which we might pass 
the night. We had given up hope of receiving any 
relief, or of being found by a searching party from the 
ship until the morning; and having fired our last 
charge of ammunition, our entire strength for attack or 
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defence, if we met with Bears, which we knew were 
prowling about, lay in boarding-pikes. 

‘Woe were then in search of our resting place, when, 
to the inexpressible delight of all, we saw the flash, 
and heard the report of a musket, apparently coming 
in our direction. We immediately halted," rnised 
8 loud cheer, repeated it again and again, and on the 
third occasion, to our great joy, it was responded 
to. By cheering frequently, we directed the party 
towards ux, and hud the pleasure of knowing that 
relief wos at hand, as we presently saw dark figures on 
the opposite side of the channel, coming along its 
margin towards us, and soon communicated by words 
with Mr. Court, Second Master, and a party of four 
men across tho water. 

Unhappily they had come unprovided with aught 
that could give ns relief, although they had been 
dispatched from the ship at six o'clock, to render 
assistance, test any casualty had befullon us. Our situa- 
tion, therefore, was not mmch improved, as they did 
not consider that water had arrested our progress, and 
the only relief they could afford us, was that of 
their individual prowess, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, was quite unavailable. This officor was 
directed to return to the ship immediately with his 
party, and rejoin us with all despatch, with one of 
Halkett’s portable beats, all the men that could be 
spered from the ship, and a supply of provisions for 
immediate use. He was, likewise, directed to fire a 

s 2 
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blue light and rocket on reaching the ship, and two 
of cach when he left on his return to us. 

We then felt satisfied that we should reach the ship 
about daylight, and our friends having left us after eight 
o'clock, we calculated on their return, at least, at mid- 
night. Onr spirits rose with a speedy prospect of 
rlicf, aud we again put ourselves in motion to resist 
the iutensity of the cold ; several of us having already 
been frust-lutten. We lad no food except a little 
froan preserved ment—so hard, thet nothing could 
penetrate it—~and on attempting to cat it in this state, 
the mucous membrane of the mouth was excoriated 
on touching it. ‘The thimt being intenso, we expe- 
rienced the greatest relief from a mouthful of water. 
Asa lat resource, with the aid of a few matches, the 
wick that had been immorsed in the spirits of wine, 
and some pieces of paper, we contrived to melt o5 
much ico in our little kettle, as afforded to each of us 
nearly a wine glassful of water—which proved a great 
luxury, althongh a little brackish. We were once more 
in wotion, clambering over the rough slippery ice to pro- 
mote warmth and hill time; with falls heavy and fre- 
quent, as it was impossible to see our way clearly in the 
darkness, Time thus wore on, while we still wandered 
about, occasionally taking a few minutes’ rest, with on 
irresistible desire to sleep, until the cold compelled 
us to be again in motion. About 10 p.m. a light 
could be seen approaching us from the opposite side 
of the water, and soon afterwards the signals we had 
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directed to be mado on the return of the party, were 
fired in succession from the ship. It appeared to us 
incredible that they conld, by any possibility, have 
reached the ship, and returned in so short s space of 
time; but that it was them, tho response to our 
cheer, the sound of voices, and their presence soon 
afterwards on the margin of the ice, fully verified. 
Their early return was thus accounted for: at 
7 vx, an hour after the departure of the first party 
from the ship, two others had heen dispatched in 
seurch of us, respectively under charge of Messrs. 
Wynniatt and Sainsbury (mates). Each had one of 
Hfalkett’s boats, and were,provided with blue lights and 
rockets, that they might he able to maintain commu. 
nication by preconcerted signals, having proceeded in 
opposite directions. It furtunately happened that the 
party returning to the ship, fell in with that of Mr. 
Sainsbury, and informed them of our situation ; the 
Intter returned at once to the ship for provisions, 
giving the former, Wolkett’s bout, to hnsten to 
our assistance, at the sume time signalizing to Mr. 
Wrynniatt’s party to close, which they speedily did. 
We then stood on the murgin of the ice, almost help- 
leas from the effects of cold, fatigue, and bunger, 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of the boat, which 
Messrs Wynniatt and Court dextcrously paddled 
across to our relicf. They were heartly welcomed, but 
we found that they were unprovided with either food 
or water. No time was lost in ferrying us across two 
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at atime, and as the young ice was forining rapidly, 
we had to break it with our pikes to make a channel 
for the boats, We proceeded in the direction of 
the ship, as rapidly as our exhausted state would 
allow, the march harassing to a degree, from our 
constant fallmg and tumbling about like drunken 
men; whom we resembled not only in gait, but like- 
wise in speceh, We lind not proceeded far, when a 
signal was made from the ship, that relief was at 
hand, and when about half way, we had the extreme 
satisfaction of tnecting with the Commissariat, wider 
charge of Mr. Paine, (Paymaster), with an abundant 
supply of provisions, de, 

We came to a halt. threw ours ves on the ice, 
hastily partook of some food, and a draught of 
water, the first thing called for; this, by constant 
agitation, and by being nearly in contact with the 
shin, was maintained in the fluid state, aud with 
some stimulants, greatly revived us. We again pro- 
ceeded onwards, Some of my companions were 
scattered over the flor, which the relieving party 
went in search of. We found in the last part of our 
journey, the great benefit we had derived from the 
small quantity of food we had eat, and at an improved 
pace reached the ship at 2.20. 4.w. heartily grateful 
for our deliverance from our critical position. ‘The 
relieving party did not arrive until later—one or two 
of the men having became quite exhausted, could not 
proceed without assistance. ‘Thus terminated a 
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memorable and eventful day. We had been eighteen 
hours absent froin the ship— walking, 1 may say, the 
entire time. The distance exeveded thirty miles, which 
in cousideration of the nature of the ground, was 
wore trying thin double the distance over lovel 
country ; aud what with the intense cold of the night, 
no tents, inadequate clothing, and entire want of food, 
had we not been happily rescued, thers was but too 
muuch reason to fear, tliat morning would huve fur- 
nished a serious list of casualties. 

1 cannot close this recital of the events of the day, 
without expressing the high opinion we entertained 
of the boats constructed with so much talent and 
ingenuity by Lieutenant Halkett, Royal Navy. Pkuow 
nothing better or more portable for inke or river wavi- 
gation ; and to them we were entirely indebted for our 
safety, as ordiuary boats could not haye been conveyed 
across the ice, without sustaining such dutmage in 
hasty transit a would have rendered them useless, 
They are very light and portable, made of Lndia 
rubber cloth inflated with air ; the larger one enpable of 
holding four persons, three comfortably, weighs ouly 
forty-six pounds ; the suuller intended for only two 
]#rsons, is of course lighter. Either could, in my 
opinion, be mude equally available in conveying sick 
or wounded men when properly slung; and could not 
fail to prove a most useful addition to the equipment of 
travelling or exploring parties. ‘They might, | think, 
be still further unproved if made in compartments 5 
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for in the event of being injured, the danger of the 
air cseaping, would thereby be obviated—particularly 
when exposed to such a substance as the sharp spicula 
of icc, When the men had arrived on board, an 
extra allowance of provisions an« spirits was issued to 
each, and I need not suy how we enjoyed the supper 
that was prepared for us. The name of ‘Mount 
Adventure’ was appropriately bestowed on the high 
Tand we had ascended. 

The following morning found us much refreshed 
by sleep, n few additions were made to the sick list, 
from some of the relieving parties, but they complained 
of nothing of a scrioas nature. Our party were well; we 
had oll, however, wen more or less frost-bitten on face, 
feet aud fingers ; but were not incupzcit ated from duty 
—the day was entirely given up to rst. 

On the evening of Saturday the 12th, we celebrated 
the taking possession of Prince Athert’s Land, by 
isauing an evtra allowauce of provisions aud spirits to 
the men, to drink the health of the Queen and His 
Royal Highness; and the crew assembled on the 
Jower deck, unused themselves for the reminder of 
the evening. Events such a» these tend to 
maintain men in good health and high spirits from 
the cheerful cvcitement they afford. At this time, 
we experienced a severo loss in our preserved meat ; 
nearly five hundred pounds of which was considered 
unfit for use. The weather had been variable for 
some days, for the most part culd, cloudy and over- 
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cast, and the ship apparently had moved but little ; on 
the 14th, she was quite stationary, when we found our 
position to be in lat, 72° 47’ N., long. 117° 39° W., 
which were our Winter Quarters, and abuut two and 
a half miles to the northward of the Prinecss Royal 
Island. The temperature on this day had undergone 
a wonderful and sudden change, having risen to 2 1°, 
with the prevalence of a north easterly wind ; from 
which we coucluded that there was still a lurge 
expanse of open water to the northward. This change 
we knew would only be temporary. Although no 
doubt conld possibly be entertained as to the 
existence of a passage, nevertheless, Captain M'Clure 
resolved on visiting the extreme of either land, before 
the great fact showd be officially recorded, and 
the darkness of an Arctic winter should finally sct in. 
The men having been selected and approved of hy 
me, they were told off for this service, and the 
Necessary preparations for the journey to the north- 
ward commenced. Several exeursions were made to 
the islands, on one of which a hare and ptormigan 
were shot, and numerons fot tracks seen ; every 
trace of animal life being cagerly looked for’ und 
watched in these regions. 

On the 17th, Captain M°Clure and inyself made an 
excursion to the northward, with a view of tracing 
out the best course for the travelling party ; and the 
result of our observations was highly favourable as 
to the state of the ice for travelling. The day having 
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been beantifully clear and serene, enabled us to sec 4 
great distance; these cold, clear days ever imparting 
an appearance of stillness, loveliness, and increased 
solitude to these icy regions. 

The weather on the I8th of October, although 
cloudy, indicating a full of snow, was otherwise sufti- 
ciently fine to induce us to visit and take possession 
of the islands which formed such a prouiinent feature 
in our landscape. Accordingly at 9 4.x. Captain 
M‘Clnre, Mr. Court, myself, with the interpreter, 
and two men left the ship. Our way lay over heavily 
packed floe ice, with a few fields of that of recent forma- 
tion. As we reached the extremity of the northern or 
lesser ishind, it was perfectly appalling to witness the 
magtitude of the ice grounded on it, ‘The shattered 
appearance of these vast and broken masses conveyed. 
to use frightful idea of that colossal power which 
had left such destructive evidence of its action. We 
reached the larger ishind, and a#cended to its summit, 
which is about 600 fect high, when we took formal 
possession in the name of the Queen, bestowing on 
the group that of Her Royal lighness, the Princess 
Royal, We had a cairn built around, and, with three 
cheers, planting a red ensign, we left it floating proudly 
in the breeze, We had then completed taking posses- 
sion of all the lands we had discovered, and now form 
an integral part of the British Ennpire. 

In our went to the top of this island, we found 
traces of its having been visited by Esquimaux at a 
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former period, although we could discover no wood 
nor any remuins of their hunting implements—the 
formation of a rude cairn, in the centre of which was 
some loose earth, and a few well bleached fox and 
seal bones, left no doubt of its having been one of 
their store-houses. At the same time we observed, in 
close proximity, onc of their ingeuuously constracted 
fox-traps, entirely composed of stones, placed together 
in two lines, clesed ut the top and one end, with a 
small aperture at the other, sufficient to admit a fox, 
or other stall animal; the bait is suspended in the 
centre, and on the animal reaching und seizing it, the 
trap is se constructed that a heavy stone fulls on it, 
which ensures its capture, if not death. ‘These re- 
mains had every appearance of antiquity, and we 
assumed thut the Esquimaux had made this a tem- 
porary halting place in their passage through the 
Strait at some remote period. 

The smalicr aud more northerly one, is of very 
limited extent ; being in length about 600 or 600 yards, 
in breadth 50 yards, its average height about 100 feet, 
inclining at an augle of about 45 degrees to the 
eastern shore of the Strait. On close examination it 
appears formed in irregular steps or ledges, us though, 
as may be readily inagined, from a large masa of 
matter in a soft state, slowly but steadily apheaved 
from the bed of the ocean, and partially falling away 
while emerging from the surfnce of the water. The 
grentest elevation is attained in the centre, where its 
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western aspect is for a short distance vertical; on 
either side of which, it inclines at a very abrupt angle 
to the westward, about 15°, so ns to convey the ides, 
(with the exception of the space T have mentioned) 
of its being on the principle of an irregular double 
inclined plane, This little island is rich in fossil 
remains, chiefly Corallincs, (Encriaitex amd Pentacri- 
nates) ; the upper surface is composed of small stones 
and pebbtes, with corulline ledges closely cemented to 
ench other ; and the rock beneath, which is composed of 
granulated, bituminous limestone, emitted an often- 
sive odour when struck or fractured, and in sowe 
situations was plentifully studded with garnets, Numer- 
ous uni- and bivalve fossils, chiefly species of Cyatho- 
pyllum, Turbo, Buccinum, Orthix, ond Terebratida were 
likewise strewn on the surface, presenting good spe- 
cimens of calentreous petritaction. 

The second or larger ishind is situated about half a 
mile to the southward of the preceding, extending nearly 
due north and south for the extent of a mile, with 
amvan breadth of about 600 yards. It is elevated in 
the centre about 500 feet, from which it gradually 
deervases, but presenting throughout, execpt for a 
smuil spuce on its western aspect whery it is -loping, 
a bold and precipitous front, varying in elevation from 
80 to 400 fect. The suil, (if such it can be called) 
is entirely composed of a sandy scoriaceous admixture 
of small stones and pebbles, with numerous volcanic 
boulders, embracing granite, gneiss, syenite, green- 
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stone, fragments of basalt, &c., strewn over the sur- 
faco—a few scanty tufts of withered moss attest the 
extent of its fertility during the short season of 
vegetation. 

The southern portion of the island, appears to 
be one inss of fossiliferous remains of Zoophytes, 
Corallines, and a few uni- and bivalve shells, similar to 
those before mentioned. These fossils were found 
imbedded in dark, bituminous clay or shale, of 
remarkable hardness in some places, but brittle in 
others, when there existed a firruginows admixture 
of brown Hematite, of which the southern portion 
of the island is entirely composed. On advancing 
to the northward and towurds the centre of the island, 
the fossils became less numerous and soon dixuppeared, 
a dark laminated clay, of a dry compressed sooty like 
structure takes their place. Although there was here no 
distinct coal formation, yet on fracturing some pieces, 
a narrow carbonacrous line, with the coal lustre, could 
be discerned, such as it presents in a half burnt state, 
and this was more marked as the laud became more 
elevated, of course displaying to view a decper 
stratuin of the earth’s crust. The remainder of the 
outline of this island for a portion of its western, 
and almost the entire of its castern aspect, is composed 
of lime and iron stone, rising vertically, and contaifiing 
a few fossils, extensively coated with depositions of 
sulphur and iron in combination, and emitting an 
offensive odour when fractured. The geological 
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character of these islands from the specimens obtained, 
is, therefore, associated with the Carboniferous era of 
the carth’s formation. 

Nothing of any consequence occurred for the next 
few days; and we were gradually becoming initiated 
into the usual winter's routine. ‘The weather had 
maintained 9 pretty favournble character, such as 
pertains to a closing season; and on the evening of 
Sunday the 20th, all the travelling preparations were 
completed for the journey to the northward, 
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CHAPTER XL 


Departure of the Travelling Party—Pasage over Rough Tee— 
Fatigue Party—Their Route and Return -Accident to Sledge 
—Despatch a Sledge and Party A Shooting Party—Five 
Mush Oven hilled—Measures alopted—Animaly brought on 
Board — Quantity of Meat obtained — Return of Captain 
‘M‘Clure—Confiemation of the previous Discovery of the 
North-West Passage—View from Mount Observation —Parry 
aud Richardvon — Pointy Peel and Russell - Womeward 
Journey—A Night on the Ice-—Reception of the Party— 
Difficulties and Hardships of the Journey—Food consumed 
—Pemmican and atmea!—Housiug in— Ventilation and 
Warmmg Ship—Early Days of November—Occupations of 
the Men— Departure of the Sua— Avpect of Winter — 
Weather—December—A Fox Hunt —The Solstico—Christ- 
mat—A Seal—Weather—Last Day of the Year. 





Os the morning of the 2ist of October, all was 
bustle and excitement on board the ‘Investigator’ ; 
Captain M‘Clure having determined to start on his 
projected journey to the outlet of the Strait, to verify 
the fact of our previous discovery. The day did not 
present 2 very auspicious sppearance, being dull, 
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cloudy, and overcast, with a light brecze from the south- 
eas{, and the temperature 4” below zero. As this was the 
first travelling party that had left the ship, it excited 
a great degree of interest amongst us. At an early 
hour the sledge with provisions and other requisites for 
seven men for fourteen daya wes packed in readiness, 
but as the state of the ice did not admit of its safe 
transit fora distance of a couple of miles from the 
ship, the entire strength of the ship’s company was 
employed for carrying the artich s sepurately over this 
space. Accordingly at 7 acu. all hands were assem- 
bled on (he see, and on the word of command, started 
towards the north-east ; having previously given the 
travellers three cheer, which was heartily responded 
to—a custom always followed on the departure or 
arrival of travellera in the Arctic regions. The party, 
about fifty in number, each carrying some articles of 
the equipment, presented a strange ond novel appear- 
ance as they wended their way over the ice, following 
the course pointed out by the pioneers, until the 
rough ice was safely crossed at S$ a.x., when we 
halted and repached the sledge. The fatigue party 
consisting of eight men, with Mr. Wynniatt and 
myself, then put themselves in hammess and advanced ; 
the remainder of the crew grecting us with three 
cheers, rotraced their steps to the ship. Our course 
for the space of an hour ley over 4 fine level space of 
young floe, parallel to and distant about three miles 
from the eastern shore, after which we came on some 
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to pass, but kept away along its edge for the re- 
mainder of the journey. When about fifteen miles 
distant from the ship, it was not considered prudent 
thut we should proceed further; a heavy snow drift 
coming on, difficulty might be experienced in aguin 
finding the ship, and being without a tent or other 
covering, we were obliged to return. 

Captain M‘Clure, (who was accompanied by Mr. 
Court for the purpose of taking observations), and a 
party of five nen, having previously refreshed them- 
selves with a little water and biscuit, then took 
charge of the sledge —our little band specding 
them on their way with threo hearty cheers, which. 
they as heartily returned and proceeded on their 
journcy. There was a strango and pleasurable fecling 
of excitement in this scenc—one small group of 
wen cheering on another proceeding upom an enter- 
prising and hazurdous service, enveloped, as wo 
then were in a cloud of snow-trift. We turned from 
euch other, and were soon lost to view, but gladly 
would any one of us have participated in their labour 
had it been so decreed. Our party requiring some 
refreshment after thoir long march, we found that the 
delay of a few minutes produced such intense cold, 
with a sharp cutting breeze against us, that we were 
unable to halt, and were accordingly obliged to eat 
as we kept moving, each of us having been provided 
with a day’s provisions. We followed the westward 
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route, and, about 6 a.m., having croesed the recent 
tracks of several bears and foxes, reached the ship in 
safety. About two hours after our return, we were 
all much astonished by the arrival of Mr. Court, and 
one of the party; from whom we Jearnod that soon 
after they had left us they met with rough and 
heavily packed icc, which damaged the sledge. It was 
ropaired ; but subsequently becaue so broken, that 
they were rendered incapable of making any further 
advance, and encamped but a short distance from 
where we had parted with them. Messengers were 
at once dispatched to the ship with the intelligence, 
and orders to rejoin the party on the following morn- 
-ing with another sledge, and an additional man; as 
five were found insufficient for the work. The occur- 
rence of the accident was a source of great regret, as 
it caused the delay of one day ; very valuable at that 
season of the year. 

Karly on the following morning, the 22nd, they 
again started with a new sledge, accompanied by a 
fatigue party, in charge of Mr. Wynniatt, to rejoin 
Captain M‘Clure. I much regretted that a slight 
accident which 1 met with on the previous day’s 
journey, prevented me from accompanying them. They 
were provided on this occasion with a tent, a day’s 
provisions, and other necessaries, in the probable event 
of their being unable to return to the ship that evening. 
As night closed in with a fresh breezo and snow-drift, 
lights were hoisted and rockets fired at intervals to 
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guide the travellers to the ship ; but they did not make 
their appearance until the following day towards noon. 
They informed us, that they reached the Captain’s 
party the previous day about 2 P.s., that, having ox- 
changed sledges and repaired the broken one, the 
former proceeded on their journey, and they retraced 
their steps. In consequence of the heavy snow-drift 
which lad ect in, they found their way considerably 
impeded, and ultimately Jost the sledge-track of the 
morning. As tho ship was not visible, and could not 
be reached without risk, the certainty of much labour 
and probability of casualties, they encamped on the 
in-shore ice for the night, which they passed as com- 
fortably as circtunstances would admit, and next 
morning had the pleasure of seeing the ‘ Investigntor’ 
distant only about four miles. ‘They returned ov board, 
having suffered only a few frost-bites. 

No aceurrence of interest took pluce for the next 
few days; a party of men were employed in erecting 
a large cairn as a lundwurk on the summit of the 
larger of the Princess Royal Islands. 1 occupied 
myself for some days in cxamining and removing 
from these islands, specimens of their formation, and I 
ean affirm that geologizing at a temperature from 15 
to 20 degrees below zero, is not the moxt agreeable 
occupation. 

On the 29th, some of our officers weht on an ex- 
cursion to Prince Albert’, Land, where they fortunately 
met with a herd of five musk oxen. These animals 

72 
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wore proccetling southward, and the party having got 
them in a sort of dell, or ravine, took up a judicious 
position, mid after a considerable expenditure of ammu- 
nition ull fell but one—the leader of the herd, who 
had taken the post of honour in front, and received no 
Tess than seven balls before he dropped. This was, 
indeed, no less an unexpected then fortunate occur- 
rence, und much too valuable a prize to be left on the 
land during the night, a prey to the tender mercies of 
any Iungry animals that might be prowling about. It 
was accordingly determined that two of the party, Mr. 
Suiusbury, and the ice-wate, (hoth of whom had been 
frost-bitten, the latter very severely), should return to 
the ship with the intelligence, while the others, (Mr. 
Paine, the interpreter, and a marine), remained to 
guard their prize. As driftwoud was abundant, they 
hindkd a fire in a sheltered situation. 

On receipt of the intelligence, Lieutenant Cresswell 
and Mr. Piers, (Assistant Sugeon), with three nen, a 
sledge, tent, and provisions, were dispatched to the 
travellers on shore, to enoble them to pass the night, 
ag best they could in that dreary locality. 

Early on the 30th, therefore, two fatigue parties in 
charge of the Boatswain and Carpenter, were dis- 
patched to the bivouse, with additional sledge to 
assist in the removal of the animals; these we were 
all extremely anxious to see, as we had heard so 
much about them. 

The worning being cloudy, and overcast with much 
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snow-drift, the land was quite shut out from view, 
and the non-appenrance of the party after noon was a 
source of considerable mvicty. ‘Two men were 
ordered to proceed towards the shore; but not to Tose 
sight of the ship—they were provided with muskets 
to fire at internals, in order to attract attention. 
Fortunately, however, the snow-drift having cleared 
away as the wind fell light, we were enabled to 
observe a dark speck at a considerable distance, 
wending its way through the rough ice, which left no 
doubt of the approach of the party. They soon ar- 
rived with three of the animalk; one of the sledges 
having broken down with the remaining two was left 
on the ice, but was brought in aficrwards. 

The larger of the oxen we estimated at about six 
ewt.; from his apparent antiquity, he was leader of 
the herd. ‘The graphic xccount given by the sporta- 
men of the position axsan:e! by the dam and sire in 
frout for the protection of the others, when brought 
to bay, was very interesting, and afforded strong 
proof of their affectionate instinct. 

They consisted of three bulls, a cow, and a calf, 
and afforded us an aggregate weight of 1,269 Tbs. of 
excellent meat, which proved a most welcome addition 
to our stock of provisions, coming os it did so op- 
portunely at the commencement of winter. 

As the weather wus daily becoining eglder, we were 
anviously looking out for the return of the party from 
the northward, bummed blue lights, and threw up 
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rockots nightly, to point out our position. On the 
morning of the 31st, about 8 o'clock we were aetonished 
by the arrival of Captain M‘Clure, unaccompanied 
by any of his party. J¥e had separated from them 
the previous evening, some ten or twelve miles distant 
from the ship, with a view of getting on board before 
them, to announce their approach, and send out 
assistance, as they had suffered much on the journey ; 
but darkness and snow-drift coming on, he lost his 
way, and with nothing but his travelling clothing on, 
withstood tho rigour of the night. 

Although no doubt could he entertained as to the 
existence of the Passage, from our previous observa- 
tions, yet we hailed with greut gladuess, their entire 
confirmation on the reten of Captain M‘Clare. As 
no officint announcement of it had been previously 
made, the present was considered a fit opportunity for 
doing eo, and in theso simple words our great Dis- 
covery was recorded in the ship's log. 

“October 31st, the Captain returned at 8.30. a.s., 
and at 11.80. a.m., the remainder of the party 
having, upon the 2Gth instant, ascertained thatthe 
waters we am now in communicate with those of 
Barrow Strait, the north-castern limit being in latitude 
73° 81‘, N. longitude 114° 39°, W. thus establishing 
the evistence of a Noxtu-Werst Passace between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.” 

‘Thus was established the greatest Maritime Dis- 
covery of the age, which for three centuries had 
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batfied the skill, enterprize, and energy of the 
civilized world, It had been under the guidance and 
merry of Providence, achieved by us, when in 
search of the expedition, that was lost in making tho 
attempt to discover it. We could not therefore but 
experience an indescribable feeling of pride and plea- 
sure, in knowing that through our single-handed 
efforts, additional lustre bad thus hoen added to the 
hitherto auspicious reign of our most Gracious Sove- 
reign, while the maritime greatness and glory of our 
country were still further clevated above all the nations 
of the earth ; the solution of this great enigiua lowving 
nothing undone to confirm Great Britain’s Queen— 
Lupress of the Sea. 

On the evening of the 22nd, the exploring party 
advanced some three or four miles, after which they 
made daily about seventeen miles in a north-cast 
course ; this, meking allowance for ice travelling could 
not be cstimated at less than twenty miles, and thus 
they had adsanced seventy-six miles. The general 
character of the ice was not materially different from 
that secn on the first day’s journey; the young flocs 
were numcrous, of great extent, and afforded every 
ground for hope, that the ‘ Investigator’ would paxy 
through the Struit in safety, in the following year. 

On the 26th, the travellers encamped on the extre- 
mity of a low point, the north-castern termination of 
Banks’ Land, from which arose high land, corres- 
ponding with the line laid down on the chart, as 
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seen by Sir E. Porry. They ascended to its summit, 
estimated at 600 fect high. This afforded them a 
commanding view of that expansive ice waste, known 
as Barrow Strait, but subsequently named Parry 
Sound, enabling them to sce the bold outline of the 
land on which they stood, trending away to the uorth- 
west, and that of the opposite shore to the north-east, 
with no land intervening Ixtween their position and 
Melville Island, the loom of which they saw. 
Stupenduus floes and heavily packed ice alone 
occupied that sea, which Purry had successfully 
navigated thirty years before. ‘Thus fully verifying 
what we had observed from the top of Mount 
Adventare, on the 10th of Octeber—conclusive and 
uctual proof now Jay before them. 

Lmay here pause to pay a tribute of my admiration 
tu the memory of the late Sir Edward Parry, tho 
great und distinguished Pioncer of Arctic Discovery, 
who, althongh not the fortunate discoverer of 
that Passage he had so long and nobly sought for, 
it was through his undaunted perseverance, for- 
titude, energy and judgment exhibited in the great 
and extensive discoveries made by the successive 
expeditions under his command, tht we were 
enabled to establish its existence. With our presious 
knowledge of the relative disposition of land and 
ice principally as regards Melville Island and Banks’ 
Land, to the north, and Wollaston and Victoria 
Lands to the south, did we follow the course, 
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with a degree of confidence we could not other- 
wise have experienced, thot led to our discovery. 
He it was, also, who first wintcred with ships in the 
Arctic regions, and the admirable and no less original 
system of routine then adopted, with such excellent 
results, has been followed by all subsequent expe- 
ditions with but little improvement. Nor in con- 
nection with this subject cun I pass over the nue 
of thut able, intrepid traveller, and distinguished 
philosopher, Sir John Richurdson; who as the dis- 
coverer of Wolluston and Victoria Lands, the intinate 
friend and associate of the heroic Franklin in his 
earlier expeditions, had materially contributed to 
our success; for it was in the hope of maching the 
former land that we stood to the castwurd on first 
discovering Baring Island, which ultimately led us 
into the Strait of Prince of Wales. Surely then their 
names, no less from priority than great servicvs, cliim 
a first place in the page of Arctic History. 

The hill where our travellers stood, aud whenee 
their obeervutions were made, was appropriately named 
‘Mount Observation,’ from the extensive view it 
afforded; and the expansion of the Strait at its 
termination was called ‘Investigator Sound,’ that 
the uame of our ship might be perpetuuted in those 
icy seas, she had hitherto navigated in sufcty. The 
points which flanked its entrance were respectively 
honoured with the names of Lord John Russell, and 
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the late Sir Robert Peel,* and are destined to remain 
in perpetual opposition to each other. 

On Sunday the 27th, our intrepid party commenced 
their homewurd journey, previously erecting a cairn 
on the site of their bivounc, in the centre of which 
was deposited o scroll containing an account of the 
discovery, the ship’s name, position, &. to guide, if 
possible, ony travellers that might come along the 
coast, to a depit of safety and sticcour, In the 
evening they encamped in the sume position they had 
occupicd on the previous Friday night ; after which 
they touk the former slodge track for their guido, and 
on Tuesday morning found themselves only forty-six 
mils distant from the ship, which they expected to 
reach the following night. 

Accordingly on Wednesday the 30th, about 2 r.m. 
when about ten miles distant, Captain M‘Clure left 
them in the hope of reaching the ship to announco 
their coming, and have prepared for them the first 
hot meal they would have eaten since their departure. 
Darkness, however, suon set in with a breeze and 
snow-<lrift, and unable to reach the ship, he continued 
wandering over the ice, suffering from fatigue and 
hunger for the romninder of the night. At one time 
ho became so exhausted by cold and fulling on the 


* We were not then aware, uor for come years subsequently, 
of the death of this lamented and distingushed statesman. 
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rough ice, that he made a snow bed under the lee of 
a large hummock, where half sleeping and waking he 
remained until the atmosphere became clearer and 
displayed a star, which he immediately took as 4 
guide and put himself once more in motion, When 
daylight came, he ascertained that he was to the 
south of the islands on the western shore abont four 
miles from the ship; towarils which, faint aud weary, 
he wended his way. The party advanced, until, from 
sinilar causes, finding they could not with ary degree 
of certainty make ont the position of the ship, they 
encatnped abont seven miles from us, aud burned 
several blue lights, which from the distance and the 
presence of snow-drift, could not be seen hy us ; but 
on the arrival of the Captain, a fatigue party under 
Mr, Wynniatt was at onco dispatched to their 
assistance, At 12.80 we all assembled on the ice, 
and with three hearty cheers followed by wann 
congratulations, we welcomed their return. 

The circumstances under which this journey was 
performed were such as well texted the energy, physical 
powers and capability of endurance of those engaged 
in it in an extreme degree. ‘Travelling in the Arctic 
regions at such an advanced period of the year, was pre- 
viously unknown. It became, however, a mutter of vital 
importance in consideration of the critical position in 
which we were placed, and in furtherance of the 
object of the expedition, that our exact situation should 
be ascertained previous to the ice breaking up in the 
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coming season, that our spring campaign might be 
undertaken in accordance with the nature of our 
position. The low altitude of the sun, causing a 
daily decrease in temperature, with only about eight 
hours’ daylight, was calculated to increase the difficul- 
tics of ice travelling to a degree the experienced only 
can imagine. 

The travellers generally commenced their journey 
at 7.30, having previously tuken what was denominated 
Dreahfist—a little cocon mixed with tepid water, (the 
fuel, spirits of wine, not being sufficient to boil it). 
Atl p.m. they halted, when they took their grog, and 
about 5.30 encamped. Then came a difficulty, from 
the fact of the buffalo robes, blanket slecping baga, 
and tarpawdin, being so hard and frozen that on pitch- 
ing the tent they could not be spread, nnd thawing 
could be produced only by the entire party laying 
on, and imparting to them that warmth from their 
Uodies, which they could so badly spare; thus, after 
passing a few hours im this way, their only pro- 
tection from the rigour of the cold could be made 
available. Sleep was disturbed, and rendered but 
little refreshing, by the cold produced by their half 
frozen garmeuts, at a temperature varying from seven 
to fifteen degrees below zero. The emall consumption 
of food during the journey was quite wonderful ; it 
amounted only to eighteen pounds of pemmican, 
thirty-one pounds of biscuit, and eight pounds of 
oatineal ; the period of travelling was nine days three 
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hours, and instead of there being 0 decrease of weight 
from this consumption, the contents of the sledgo 
actually weighed one hundre 1 pounds more than when 
they started, from the accumulation of ice on the 
blankets, tents, coverings, &c., caused by the vapour 
emanating from their bodies, being rapidly converted 
into frost, and deposited on everything around — The 
want of water was most severely felt, as melting the ice 
generally cutailed loss of time; and the quautity of 
fre] taken proving much foo small, the water was 
consequently limited; but all united in saying that 
any sacrifice would willingly have been made for tho 
smallest quantity, when thirst was so intense. To the 
want, therefure, of this Inxury may be attributed the 
inability of the travellers to cat, as thirst was always 
an accompaniment and early sign of the exhaustion 
evor present after their day of laborious exertion. 
The pemmican® was not relished from their being 
obliged to cat it cold, which increased the thirst. 


* The pemmican prepared for Sir J. Richardson's expedition 
was made at the Clarence Victualling Yard, as follows: the meat 
from which the fat and membraneous parts were pared away, 
aud cut in pieces, is dried oa « malt-kiln over a slow fire until its 
moisture was entirely dissipated, and the fibre of the meat 
became friable; it was then ground in a malt-mill, when it 
resembled finely-grated meat; being next mixed with nearly an 
equal weight of melted beef suet or lard, the preparation of plain 
pemmican was complete.—Rirkardeon's Bout Voyage. In tho 
norta, reindeer and buffalo fiesh is aubstituted for beef, and mixed 
with a third of its weight of fat—Auther. 
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It was consequently but sparcly eaten—not, how- 
ever, from any dislike to this food. Previous to 
their sturting, 1 recommended that oatmeal should be 
tahen, and given to the men with a little water when 
thirty; this 1 had clscwhere seen practised with 
food effects, and thongh but an indifferent substitute 
for pemmican, it was not only taken in the water but 
in tho cocoa. Jt was found to support strength, in 
addition to which it was much relished, and afterwards 
highly spoken of ag an urticle of diet on such service. 
‘Their privations almost entirely arose from the quantity 
of fuel being inadequate to their wants. They had 
all lost considerably in flesh, und were more or less 
frost-bitten, but no other casualties occurred. Al- 
though the result of this journcy had been anticipated, 
we hailed it with the greatest sntisfaction, and the 
permeverance, energy and zeal with which it was 
performed, must ever redound to the credit of Captain 
M‘Clure and all enguged in it. 

On the Ist of November, the thickness of young 
ice was found to be twenty inches: preparations 
wore made for finally closing in for the winter, the 
temperature between dechs at night having fallen 
to 7°—the hatches were closed and the usual 
housing placed over the ship. A bed of snow about 
sixteen inches deep was laid on the upper detk, over 
which a macadamized covering of sand and gravel 
was spread, and an embankment of snow about eight 
feet was built around the ship; both of which con- 
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tributed largely to maintain warmth in the interior. 
Ventilation was the next subject which required our 
attention, and we adopted the principle, I believe, 
first proposed and acted on by the late Captain Owen 
Stanley, when Lieutenant of HLMLS. ‘Terror,’ in a 
former expedition ; for simplicity and cfticacy it is 
deserving great praise, as uothing better could be 
adopted with the resourees at our command, — It 
consisted of copper tubes from ten to sixteen inches 
in diameter, passing through the deck, from the top 
of which canvas funnels were attached, and conducted 
through the housing cloth to the open air, to the 
height of about fifteen feet. hese promoted a good 
draught and the free escape of the foul air generated 
below, as was evidenced in the dense volunc of 
vapour which ever issued from their tops. By this 
means and from the fact of the men having been 
kopt off the lower deck for so many hours of the day, 
the air between decks was rendered much more 
solubrious and conducive to health and comfort, than 
it would otherwise have becn ; uotwithstanding our 
best efforts, it was humid ond impure, from the 
rapidity with which the vapour that could not escape 
wns condensed by the coldness of the deck. But 
on this principle of ventilation, should ships be 
prepared for wintering in the Arctic Regions; it 
admits, however, of very considcrable improvement, 
and would have been rendered much more perfect 
with a larger allowance of coals, and an additional 
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stove on the lower deck, which would not only prevent 
in a great dogree the condensation of vapour and 
consequent humidity of atmosphere, but facilitate the 
escape of impure air, and contribute to the general 
warmth, dryness and salubrity of the ship. 

Fires were about this time lighted, which incladed 
Sylvester's stove for the gencral warmth of the ship, 
a small stove in the Sick Bay, in which seven pounds 
of coals were duily consumed ; one in the offi crs’ mess- 
room, where from cight to twelve pounds of coals 
were burned, (the latter only in the depth of winter), 
and one in the captain's cabin, for which sixteen 
pounds were daily issucd—in addition to which there 
was the galley fire, or the lower deck for cooking 
throughout the day. From this it will be seen, our fires 
could not have been of a very extravagant character, 
and the value of fuel in the Arctic Regions may be 
duly estimated, 

A school was, at the same time, established for the 
instruction of the men in reading, wsiting, and 
arithmetic, each evening on the lower deck, which 
was well attended, and proved an agreeable source of 
occupation to many. 

For the few first days in November, we were 
variously employed—a road was formed to the Princess 
Royal Islands by levelling the ice, and marked with 
poles, as guides ; the cairn was completed, and on the 
6th, when making my last visit to them with a sledge 
party, for the purpose of removing the geological 
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specimens collected, we were on or return caught in 
a snow-storm with a heavy gale from the south-west, 
which obliterated any trace to guide our return, and 
shut the ship out from view. Giuns, however, were 
fired nt intervals, to direct us towards her, some alarm 
having been fut at our rbsence. ‘The increasing 
intensity of the cold rendered us almost incupablo 
of facing the high wind; ond the consequence 
was, that the repeated exposure of the hands to 
restore animation to the face, caused the former to 
become also frost-bitlen. My right hand was so 
severely bitten, und the mischief spread with so much 
rapidity, that on reaching the ship, it was stiff, frozen 
moss. 1 had not the slightest ability to bend it, and, 
on plunging it into a bason of cold wafer, a thin film 
of ice formed on the surface. 1 Jost the use of it for 
a period of two months, and was, for a time, appro- 
hensive of its safety. 

On the 11th of November, the Sun took his de- 
parture—the day was beautifully clear and serene, one 
of the few fine days we bad lately had, as the 
weather had been, for the most part, very tempestuous. 
There was scarcely a breath of wind, and the tem- 
perature had fallen to 26" below zero. When the last 
glimpse of the sun was revealed fo us us he reached his 
wieridiun, he displayed in gorgeow splendour on the 
margin of the southern horizon, a segment of his upper 
lim), and as if to add greater effect to this, his lant 
appearance in these dreary solitudes, his rays were 
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moet truthfully reflected on the western sky, from 
whence, shedding their prismatic tints on the land 
beneath, he imparted an appearance of rare beauty to 
the scenc, where stillness and solitude alone prevailed. 
Thos commenced the long Polar night of dreariness 
and gloom. 

Everything at this time wore a truly wintry aspect ; 
snow had fallen in considerable quantities, and nothing 
but a uniform white surface met the eye wherever it 
wandered. The ship was completely embedded 
in it, and appeared as if she could never move 
again. A death-like stillness reigned around, which it 
was delightful to hear interrupted by the sound of a 
voice or the tread of a footstep, on the frozen surface 
of-the snow. The slightest incident was gladly 
seized on as a subject of conversation and comment ; 
and thankful did we feel for the agreeable excitement 
afforded by the occasional visit of a Raven," the cap- 
ture of a Fox, the pule bright light of tho moon, with 
occasional parnsellense, the brilliant splendour of the 
Aurora, the constant presence of stars, or the meteoric 
flash of sérolites. 

It was surprising with what readiness men accom- 


F * We were visited almost daily by two Raven, which crossed 
the Strait from west to east, and retorned again in a few hours, 
but before the close of winter one only was observed ; and early 
n the spring, when visiting the Western Land, found the wing- 
feathers of our missing friend, which had, no doubt, become the 
prey of a Fox. 
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modated themselves to a mode of life, strange and 
novel to the majority of them, and how readily they 
turned every event to good account. It is on such 
service, that fertility of resource is ever advan- 
tegeous—a fertility that great author of invention— 
Necessity, never fails to bring into play. It was really 
astonishing to witness the number of tradesmen that 
were to be seen at night, on our lower deck, all 
actively engaged at their respective pursuits; tailora, 
bootmakers, and knitters: a great variety of needlework, 
everything, in fact, that a needle is capable of doing, 
was, at least, attempted; and it was no less laudable 
than strange to observe the progress which ingenuity, 
and industry enabled them to make, and the degree 
of perfection which they ultimately attained, as they 
were, I may say, all self-taught. Nor was reading, 
and improvement of the mind generally forgotten ; for 
while thus engaged at work in groups, they generally 
had the best scholar (as he was termed,) engaged 
reading to them aloud. Thus were the evenings 
paseed—the day being occupied in exercise, and the 
light duties they were occasionally called on to 
perform. 

‘We had happily entered on the winter in good 
health and spirits, and propared to await with patience 
until daylight should again return, and the scason of 
active operations should commence. The weather 
throughout the entire of November was for the most 
part boisterous. Northerly winds prevailed, and the 

v2 
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temperature ranged from zero to $2° above it ; showing 
amean for the month of —10° 2’, that of the lower-deck 
48° F. and height of marine barometer 29.739 in. 

December was ushered in with a north-westerly gale, 
and heavy snow-drift ; the thickness of the ice had in- 
creasod 104 inches, being found to be 2 ft. 64 inches. 
No incidents of consequence occurred to render it in 
any degree more marked, if I except the capture of a 
few foxcs in our tmps, which afforded us the rare, 
exciting sport of a hunt, after a fashion of our own. 
The little captive was “ unearthed” froin its trap on a 
large neighbouring floc, where we formed a circle 
some 200 or 300 yards in diameter, to prevent its 
escape, when pursued by 2 little Esquimaox Dog we 
had brought from the coast of North America, and 
which we had, for the occasion, raised to the dignity 
of a foxhound. The chase invariably proved amusing, 
and never failed to afford us s pleasing degree of 
excitement, as long aa the cold enabled us to remain 
spectators; but, indeed, nothing fails to prove ex- 
citing-to men under such circumstances, trifling aa it 
may be. 

The winter solstice, at length, came—an important 
epoch in our calendar, as we were aware from this 
period, that the sun was again on his way towards 
us, and that one half of the season of darkness had 
then been passed. 

The advent of Christmas was cheerfully weleomed. 
Our best efforts were bestowed to make it pass with 
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as much hilarity as circumstances, and our own re- 
sources, could admit of. Our larders were ransacked 
for the choicest dainties; and, amongst the rarities 
produced, were beef six months old, which had been 
nearly all that period frozen, and a sirloin of musk 
ox, which would have ornamented any table in a more 
temperate clime. Many on anxious, longing thonght 
was bestowed on our for distant homes; many a 
prayer was breathed and hope expressed that, if 
spared to see another Christmas, and freed from the 
perils of our position in the pack, it might be spent 
far without the limit of the Arctic circle. Thus 
passed our first Christmas in the ice, which we had 
80 sanguinely hoped would be our last ; but how little 
did we then foresee what the future had in store for 
us! 

On the 28th, we were fuyonred with a hasty visit 
from a Scal, which mado his appearance in tho fire- 
holo*—doubtless glad of the opportunity it afforded 
him of frecly inhaling the air. ‘These animals have 
the power of keeping open throughout the winter a 
small orifice in the ice for respiratory purposes, over 
which an Esquimaux will frequently sit for hours in 
the hope of capturing them. 

The weather throughout the entire of this gloomy 


* This is 2 small space of water about two feet square, kept 
open throughont the winter by removing the young ice as it 
forms every hour, eo as to ensure a supply of water in the event 
of fire. 
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December differed but little from the previous month ; 
but the cold was considerably greater, having ranged 
from 38° to 39° below zero, with a mean of —23° 86’, 
that of the lower deck 45° 4’, and the force of wind 
244, 

The lust days of this eventful year closed on us, 
presenting a picture of wildness it is difficult to 
conceive, A heavy, north-westerly gale and dense 
anow-drift confined us to the ship; and thankful were 
we for such comfortable shelter from the pitiless blast 
that swept over us—to which we could not for an 
instant expose ourselves with safety. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


‘The First Day of 1851—Our Health and Efficiency—Inspection 
of Crew—Thickness of Ice—Reiudeer seen and pursued— 
Temperature of the Month—Return of the Itaven——Re-appear- 
ance ofthe Sun—A Wolf and Incidente—Effects of Sun’s Rays 
on Ice—First Spring Operations—A For—A Ilare killed— 
A Bear seen and Pursuit—Visit to the Western Land— 
Baring Island and Incidents—Appearauce of Land—Removal 
of Snow Embenkment—Temperature of the Month—Survey 
of Provisions—Sudden rise of Temperature—Preparations for 
Travelling—Despatch of Searching Parties—Their Direction 
—Importance of Visiting Melville Island—Captain Austin’s 
Expedition—Pureuit of 6 Bear—Snow Bunting—A Seal 
killed—Report of Game on the Land—Return of Mr. 
‘Wynniatt and his subsequent departure—Shooting Partice—~ 
An Incident of Sport—Success in the Chase—A Bear shot— 
Incidents and Events. 


Tux year 1851 was ushered in with a continuance 
of the gale with which the preceding one had closed. It 
raged with unabated fury, heightened by heavy squalls, 
at intervals, dense snow-drift, and all the concomitants 
of a northerly gale; these, with the prevailing gloom 
and darkness, made the prospect more than sufficiently 
dismal. It was on such oocasions we were forcibly 
reminded of the probable condition of those of 
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whom we were in search, and how vain must be all 
hunwn powers of cndurance, opposed to the rigaur of 
the clements—snch as we had experienced for the few 
previous days—from which we scarcely found suffi- 
cient protection in the best appliances of art, We 
could only hope a better fate had befallen them 
thon our fears Jed us to predict. The year, in other 
respects, dawned on us auspicionsly, We were in 
goo! health and spirits, with only onc or two men 
on the sick list, and otherwise in a state of efficiency 
highly gratify ing. 

From this period, T adopted the custom of inspecting 
the ship’s company on the first day of every month, 
to ascertain the first appearance of scurvy, or the 
existence of other causes of disease; that early pre- 
cautionary means might be had recourse to, to maintain 
our general efficiency. From the admirable results 
which attended this practice, I would strongly re- 
recommend it to be regularly carried out in all ships 
employed on similar service ; as it enables the Medical 
Officer not only to combat discase with more success 
at its onset, but affords the positive evidence of the 
actual state of health of every man on-board. 

We had on this day a repetition of the hilarities of 
Christmas, and indulged ix such delicacies as I am sure 
our friends at home could not have imagined, as having 
been within our reach in these inhospitable regions. 

‘We found the ice had increased thirteen inches and 
a half in the conrse of the month, affording a mean 
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thickness of three feet eight inches. On the 3rd, the 
gele abated, having left a bank of snow drift accu- 
mulated about the ship to the depth of thirteen feet ; 
and we were delighted to be released from the con- 
finoment caused by its continuance. On the 6th, one 
of our men, (John Ames,) the sick bay attendant, in 
the course of his perambulations over the icc, saw 
threc Reindcer about a mile and a half from the ship, 
apparently coming from the Western shore. Dark- 
ness enabled him to approach within twenty yards, 
but on secing him, they trotted off in the dircetion 
of the Princess Royal Islands. No less astonished 
than affrighted at what he had obsorved, he burried 
on board to inform me, and brought with him 
unmistakeable proof of his truth. The intelligence 
was most checring to us all, as it verified the 
opinion we had previously cntertaincd that these 
animals were never absent from either shore during 
the winter. This was rendercd more remarkable, 
no records existing of Deer having been seen in 
corresponding latitudes at this season of the year, as 
it was generally believed, that they migrated to the 
southward on the approach of winter; which this and 
subsequent experience enabled usa to refute. An 
early dinner off venison was predicted ; and arms and 
amrounition underwent a complete overhauling for the 
remainder of the evening. 

The morning of the 7th was dark and cloudy, with 
snow falling. It was determined to follow the track 
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of the Deer as well as darkness would allow. Ac- 
accordingly, Captain M°Clure and myself left the ship 
at 9.30 a.m., there being a gleam of light sufficient to 
enable us to see our way, with a temperature of 30° 
below zero; and we proceeded in the direction of the 
islands, After innumerable falla while clambering over 
Tough ice, we reached the locality, but failed to discover 
any trace of the Deer, they probably having gone to 
the opposite side of the Strait. However, as no 
doubt oxisted of their having been here—their tracks 
being still visible on the floe ice—it raised hopes 
amongst us of early sport in the coming season. 
‘We had some difficulty in regaining the ship, her 
dark outline being shut out from view; and were 
afforded ample evidence that the season was not yet 
sufficiently advanced to make lengthened excursions. 
The sight of a solitary Ptarmigan, however, recom- 
pensed us for the journey, and enabled us to retarn 
with some agrecable intelligence. 

Towards the middle of January there was a per- 
ceptible incresse in the amount of light at noon, and 
the stars appeared less brilliant, which indicated 
the approach of the sun. Each successive day ap- 
peared counterpart of the preceding, having the 
same daily system of routine, More frequent excur- 
sions were made to the islands, since the appearance 
of the Deer, in the hope of meeting them; and 
trifling as the incidents were which attended these 
journeys, they compensated us in some degree for our 
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want of sport, by the agreeable excitement which 
attended their occurrence or narration. On the 12th, 
Mercury froze in the thermometer for the first time, 
the temperature having fallen to 45° below sero, or 
77° below freezing point of Fahrenheit, and two days 
subsequently to 83°, but it did not exercise the same 
influence on our spirits, which were still buoyantly 
rising with an advancing season. The beautiful pale 
light of the moon, with an occasional halo and para- 
sellenso, and in her abzenco, the Aurora Borealis, tended 
to disperse some of the gloom of winter. The latter 
was not so brilliant as we had secon it at an carlier 
period of the season, in October and November—pro- 
bably from there being less moisture in the atmosphere. 
On the 30th we were gladdened by the re-appearance 
of our Raven, which for some days had been absent, and 
. we feared that he might have shared the fate of his 
toate, who had ceased to visit us for a considerable 
time. I cannot describe the degree of intorest with 
which we watched for this daily visitor, and his return 
was regarded as an important event. 
January well maintained its character as a cold 
winter month ; the latter part was intensely so. Frost- 
bites were frequent and severe, on the slightest impra- 
‘dent exposure, which entailed the necessity of covering 
the face ; and frequent high winds, rendered us at times 
quite unable to leave the shelter of the housing. The 
daily average for the month was 82°60’ below sero— 
nearly 10° lower than that of the preceding month, 
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Towards noon, on the 8rd of February, the appear- 
ance of a rich golden tinted sky, forcing its way 
through a dense bank of haze, which hung over the 
summit of the western hills, at once assured us of 
the proximity of the sun; and at noon our hearts 
were gladdened by his presence, as he lighted up the 
dreary regions that had been cighty-three days in 
darkness. It was delightfully exhilarating to ob- 
serve the reflection of his mys as they found their 
way through the chance openings of our housing ; 
and cqually s0, to observe our own shadows on 
the snow covered waste around us, We hailed his 
Teturn as an important epoch, hoping never again to lose 
him for so long a poriod ; aud congratulated ourselves 
that the darkness of an Arctic wiuter had nearly 
passed. The ice was found to have increased 134 
inches during the month. 5 
2 On the 7th, some of our men, who had gone to the 
ialands, were on their return followed by a Wolf, 
the first that had been seen; they thought from 
his audacity in approaching within twenty yards, 
that his intentions wero not honourable; so, having 
no firc-arms, they rau, and the wolf ran; when 
they stood a little to watch him, he stood—and in 
this way they at length reached the ship in a state 
of great consternation, still followed by the Wolf. This 
was, indeed, glorious news, so we sallied out with 
guns and boarding pikes, either for pursuit or attack ; 
but we failed, by the non-exercise of proper strategic 
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skill, as he made a hasty retreat. Such a visitor, how- 
ever, was not to be so easily disposed of, and we ro- 
mained anxiously watching for his return, In tho 
meantime our little Esquimaux dog, having found her 
way out on the ice, enticed the wolf from beneath a 
neighbouring hummock where he loy concealed. He 
came up in the most playful manner, and like one of 
her own species caressed and played with ber for 
sone time; at last both started off together, and we 
gaye our favourite little pet up for lost. She, however, 
again made her appearance, followed by the Wolf 
close to the ship. We then made a line fast round her 
neck, and again sent her out, that in tho event of 
danger we might haul her on board. This had the 
desired effect of bringing forth the Wolf, but we 
never could get him in a sufficiently good position for 
ashot. He remained about the ship for the next few 
days; eluding, howover, all our best cfforts to get a 
shot at him—yet it was an event which afforded us 
much pleasurable excitement. 

As the sun increased his altitude, “ Parhelia” were 
frequent and more beautiful than at any other period 
of the year. It was quite delightful to see the effect 
of light and ehade once more, as his rays fell on the 
pinnacled and rugged surface of the pack. We could 
not but contrast the cheerfulness imparted by his 
presence on the dreary ice waste, with its aspect 
during the period of his absence. But he shines a 
long time before his effect hecomes manifest on such ice 
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in such a temperature ; indeed I have frequently had 
one side of my face partially warmed by his rays 
when the opposite was frost-bitten, and required 
constant friction to restore ita vitality. The first 
visit was paid to the eastern shore on the 24th, 
unattended by any incident; and from this time our 
excursions to it were frequent, having several hours 
daylight. The cold of this month much exceeded 
what we had previously expcrienced, having varied 
from 9° to 61° below zcro, with a daily mean of 
—37° 47’ excceding that of January by five degrees. 
The weather wos more clear and serone—the usual 
accompaniment of a very low degree of cold. 

March was gladly welcomed, and as the days 
lengthoned, afforded us time for more extensive 
excursions, and enabled the men to enjoy themselves 
at out-door sport and games on the ice. My 
inspection of the crew this month was very satisfactory ; 
although somewhat binuched from the absence of day- 
light between decks, they afforded most pleasing 
evidence of being in a high state of efficiency, and 
equal to the performance of any service. 

On the Srd, our first spring operations commenced, 
incidental to the departure of the travelling parties 
‘ag soon as the season admitted of it. It was, there- 
fore, determined oa a preliminary step to form a depét 
of provisions on Princess Royal Islands, to which a boat 
‘was added, and also one on the eastern land ; that in the 
very remote probability of a sudden disruption of the 
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ice, and injury or loss of the ship, we might have 
independent means at our disposal for transit to the 
coast of America, or elsewhere, as circumstances 
might render necessary. Accordingly the first whale 
boat, was, after great labour, conveyed on sledges in 
safety to the larger island ; after which the provisions 
were conveyed in the same manner (sufficient for sixty 
men for three months) and on the 10th, the labour 
was completed by placing a boat on the eastern 
land. A record was at the same timo placod in the 
cairn which had becn erected at the commoncement 
of winter. While one day engaged with others in 
tracing out @ road for its safe transit which we 
marked with empty meat tins, a small Fox, n0 doubt 
pressed and tamed by hunger, approached quite close 
to us to examine one of them, wherein he luckily 
found a piece of meat. He was observed by our little 
dog, who immediately gave chase, and after a short 
but very exciting race, in which we al) joined, 
Reynard fell a prey to his temerity. These protty 
little animals, from the effects of hunger, become so 
tame, that they were frequently caught in the trapa 
on deck, having voluntarily come on board, and were 
more numerous, judging from the number of captures 
which were made, than at the beginning of the season. 
As'a proof of the scarcity of their food, at this season of 
the year, I found the stomachs of some quite empty, 
with no trace of food having been lately taken—in 
others, there were small pieces of the dwarf willow, and 
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in one it was distended with the hair and portion of the 
hoof of a deer, which had in all probability fallen a 
prey to some hungry Wolf, and thus afforded it a scanty 
meal, A Mare was shot on the Eastern land on the 
22nd—this was a great event, no less from its having 
been the first killed, than from the pleasing evidence 
it afforded us of the presence of such game. 

On the 27th, we were cheered by the admission of 
daylight to our mess-room—the skylight having been 
exposed, fur the first time for nearly six months ; and 
1 need not say how welcome and acceptable it was to 
us all. An occurrence novel in itself, and no less 
agreeably interesting in its results, happened on the 
29th. A party having gone to the islands, returned at 
noon and reported having scen a recent bear track, 
which put every one on the gui rive, anxiously 
watching for this expected visitor. About + p.m, to 
our great delight, Bruin was observed slowly emerging 
from the rough ice about 400 yards distant from the 
ship, when all manifested the greatest anxiety to 
obtain a sight of him—the majority for the first 
time-—and our guns were at once in readiness for 
action, The dark appearance‘of the fox traps on the 
ice, had first attracted his attention. To them he pro- 
ceeded, doubtless attracted by the smell of the bait, 
which must have agreeably assailed his keen scent ; 
after tossing the trap about for some time, and finding 
all efforta vain to obtain the modicum of meat it 
contained, he wandered to and fro—evidently fearful 
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to approach near the ship. is presence added to 
the wild and dreary aspect of this icy region, which 
the existence of a gnle tended much to heighten, o8 
the snow-drift was borne in dense clouds on the 
wings of a biting blast. A few of us cautiously 
sallied forth for the attuck ; just as we had got within 
range, and were shut out from view by a lofty 
hummock, our approach over the frozen snow aroused 
him to a sense of his dunger, and off he started, much 
to our chagrin. To have followed him would have 
been quite futile, and we returned on board smartly 
frost-bitten from our short exposure. fe again made 
his appoarance, but set ut defiance all our cfforts to 
get a shot. The visit proved a welcome one, affording 
us as usual an agreeable topic of convoreation ; and as 
he had come from the south, we assuncd that he was 
then on his annual migratory tour to the more distant 
regions of the north The appearance of the ship, we 
hoped, would prove sufficicntly attractive to induce 
many others to visit us. 

On the 31st of March, Captain M*Ciure, Licutenant 
Cresswell, and myself, procoeded to the western land, 
(Baring’s), it never having been visited since we took 
peasession of its southern extreme, when first dis- 
covered, We reached it sfter a pleasant cxciting 
walk of nearly three hours over tho ice ; the day cold 
and clar, with a temperature of 31° below Zoro. 
The first objects that met our view, were the tracks of 
wolf, and numerous foxes, and recent appearances 
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of the slaughter of a Jlare—every particle of flesh and 
bone must buve been devoured, as the only remnant 
we discovered, was a little of its soft, white, downy 
coveriug, and a few drops of blood staining the snow ; 
strong proof of the ravenous hunger which exists 
ainougst these Foxes towards the close of the long, 
dreary winter. A little further on we found a portion 
of a raven’s wing; doubtless, that of our former 
visitor, whose absence we had so much regretted. 

Wo proceeded directly inland, for some tiles; the 
general aspect everywhere presented the same 
charactor of Arctic barrouness and sterility as on 
the castern sido; but was moro generilly bold and 
lofty in its outline, and the land more devated. 
Cliff, from $0 to 120 feet high, rose here and there 
abruptly from the beach, presenting a bold and almost 
precipitous escarpment, skirted by deep ravines and 
valleys extending irregularly and tortuously into the 
interior, and ultimately losing their character as the 
laud became low and undulating. We observed, 
however, in some parts of their course, that the hills 
on cither aide were lofty, and in some places nearly 
vertical, rising to a height from 200 to 800 feet. 
Those having an castern aspect, had their cscarpment 
formed of a hurd frozen snow, contrasting forcibly 
with the denuded wild appéarance presented by those 
with a western front, which cvidenced that the pre- 
vailing winds were from the latter quarter. 

The soil was composed of a scoriaceous admixture, 
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with large stones and boulders plentifully strewn over 
its surface; the Intter had » uniforin covering of 
gtunitic, quartzose, clay-slate, and other pebbles, 
hard frosen in the soil, with a few scanty tufts of 
withered grass interspersed throughout. In the val- 
leys, Naturo appeared to be wore lavish of her gifts ; 
they were favoured by the shelter afforded by tho 
neighbouring hills, and the deposition of alluvium 
bom down from the heights, by the melting of tho 
summer's snow, 

The numerous detached patches of low, stuntod, 
and withered grass, and tufts of moss, pooring 
through the snow, were, however, the only appear- 
ance of moro luxuriant verdure that could be ob- 
served; they furnish the only sustenance which can 
be obtained by the reindeer, hare, and other amall 
rodents, during tho season of dearth and darkucss. 

On our return to the ship in the evening, we had 
the pleasure of seeing her dark hull again exposed to 
view—the deep snow embankment which concealed it 
having been removed during our abscnco—und thus 
unrobed, she presented a ploasing contrast to the whito 
surface around. 

An event of no less importance in Spring opera- 
tions took place on the following day—the removal 
of the snow from the uppér deck. It was wondorful to 
see what an altered sppearance everything presented 
on board; pleasing and agreeable was it, indeed, to 
all, to walk the plank again, and receive, between decks, 
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the light of day, from which they had been eo long 
excluded. 

The last of the very cold winter months had come to 
an end, and gladly did we hail ol! the agreeable events 
which attendod its close, evidencing the advent of a 
more genial season, and the commencement of active 
operutions. The mican temperature —2S8° 6’ was 
higher by 8° than that of the preceding month, 
although tho range differed but little—from 5° to 61° 
Delow zero. Cold westorly and north-westerly winds 
had generally prevailed. 

April had, at length, come, and found us in 
high atate of efficiency, which from this period was 
fully tested. The ice was fonnd to have increased 9 
inches, and was then 6 feet 5 inches thick. The first 
work commenced, was to ascertain theexact quantity, 
state and condition of the provisions on board, that 
we wight be fully aware of the extent of our re- 
sources, and dependent as we were entirely on our- 
selves, it was a very necessary measure of precaution. 
‘The holds were accordingly cleared out, and light and 
air admitted ; this tended much to their purification, 
and then the contents were returned. 

On the Srd of April, during the prevalence of a 
south-casterly gale, the temperature rose in the course 
of four and twenty hours from 80° below zero to 6° 
above it, but the following day was as low as before ; 
wonderful change in such a period. The continu- 
ance of the gale had brought up the warmer air 
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from the southward—a circumstance which, on several 
occasions, occurred in subsequent years, gencrally at 
this scason. 

The ship having suffered more or less from the 
cffects of pressure in the previous scagon, was cnulked 
throughout, that we might be better prepared to on- 
counter the cnemy in the coming one, 

Tntil the middle of the month wo thus continued 
variously cmployed—the travelling parties having been 
told off, were engaged in preparing their sledges and 
general equipment to start on their respective routes, as 
soon a8 the woather admitted. ‘Tho neighbouring 
lands were frequently visited and explored, in search 
of gnme; but our efforts, hitherto had been unre- 
warded—the occasional sight of a Ptarmigan, alone 
compensating us for many a weary and toilsome march 
over the ice and snow. They, however, auswered one 
good purpose, that they were the means of bringing 
us into good working condition, and better prepared 
us for subsequent exertion in the chase 

On the 14th, it blew fresh from north-cast, subsc- 
quently changing to the southward; then the tempe- 
rature again underwent a change similar to that 
noticed on the 3rd; on the 17th it rose 6° above 
freezing point, when a partial thaw set in, which was 
to us quite unexpected. It was, therefore, doter- 
mained, should it continue for another day, to start the 
travelling parties; the sledges (three in number,) were 
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accordingly packed in the evening, and dragged out 
for a short distance, preparatory to their departure. 

On Good Friday, the 18th, the temperature had 
fallen to 24° at noon, and continued doing so slowly 
for tho remainder of the day; and, as had been 
previously determined on, the travelling partics were 
dispatched in the evening at 7.30 rw. I may 
here remark that ice travelling at this senson of the 
year is performed during the night, the persistence 
of daylight cnabling them to proceed, the wanncr hours 
of the day being devoted to rest ; and the exhausting 
effects and blindness produced hy the combined action 
of snow and sunshine are therchy obviated. 

Each party consisted of one officer and six men, 
with a sledge provided with food, facl, and clothing for 
forty days ; the aggregate weight of which amounted to 
1028 pounds. That under the command of Lieutenant 
Haswell was ordered to procced along the south-eastern 
coast of Prince Albert’s Land, continuous with that 
of Wolleston previously discovered. That of Mr. 
Wynniatt procecded slong the north-western coast 
of this land to search the southern shores of Barrow’s 
Strait towards Cape Walker; and Lieutenant Cress- 
well, with his party, took the north-western coast of 
Banks’ Land. They left us with three hearty cheers 
for their safety and success, full of hopes and in high 
spirits, Fach were accompanied for some distance by 
a fatigue party; and I went in charge of that which 
attended the northern travellers. 
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I find in the pages of my journal, written at thnt 
time, expressions of deep regret, which an impartial 
discharge of the duty, I have undertaken, compels 
me to noticc, \iz., that we did not then send one 
of these detachments to Melville Island, for reasons too 
obvious almost to require any explanation. Had one 
party only left the ‘Investigator’ instend of three, 
it should undoubtedly have been sent to this far- 
famed locality, from the southern extreme of which 
we were distant little more than 100 miles, We were 
aware that a well-equipped and efticient expedition 
of four ships, under conmmand of Captain Austin, had 
left England to prosecute the search by Barrow’s 
Strait; the great and primary object of which was to 
reach Melville Island—inuch dissatisfaction and dis- 
appointiucut baying been experienced in England that 
Sir James Ross had failed in doing so the previous year. 
Tt was, therefore, a matter of the most vital import- 
ance to connect our Expedition with thut of Captain 
Austin—thus completing the circuit of search from 
either side of the American continent—to make that 
officer aware of our position, that we might be able to 
afford each other mutual succour and support, and 
that the efforts of search might be directed clsc- 
where ; establishing a combined principle of action, 
which is ever the first element of success. There 
could exist no doubt that if that able and cnergetic 
officer, (Captain Austin), did not reach Melville Island 
in his ship, his first efforts would be made in that 
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direction’; this, as we subsequently learned, he suc- 
cessfully accomplished, a party from his ship having 
deposited a record at the fnr-famed sandstone near 
Parry’s winter quarters, where they would also have 
received intelligence of our position, had we had the 
good fortune to have done the same. Fith tho 
knowledge of our position, this officer never wonld 
have left the Polar Seca in 1851, but would douhtless 
have despatched intelligence of it to England that 
year; this would have prevented the necessity of 
the expedition of Sir Edward Belcher being sent in 
ecarch of us, when anxicty was felt for our enfety ; and 
by his neglecting 2 course which wisdom and foresight 
should have dictated, did we undergo subsequent 
years of hardship, privation and suffering. 

There was another reason of even greuter import-—~ 
in tho event of Franklin having gone up Wellington 
Channel as was then very generally supposed, and 
being obliged to abandon his ships to the northward 
or westward, nothing was more probable than that he 
would endcayour to reach the locality where Perry had 
spent a winter in the hope of meeting with succour— 
in accordance with the opinione entertained, as proved 
by the great efforts made to reach it—where it 
might be expected tidings of him would have been 
heard. But I am consoled by the reflection that 
neither he nor his gallant band were then depending 
on us, amid its dreary wilds, for relief. Our south- 
eastern party could have been made available for 
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this service ; for it was only in a gcographical point 
of view that any results were expected, as we wore 
fully aware that the duty of scarching its southorn and 
south-eastern coast was, at that time, being performed 
by Mr. Rae, of the I{udson’s Bay Company's Service. 
It ia needless to dwell further on this subject. I ad- 
duce it, not for the purpose of exposing an crror which 
adds nothing to our credit, but that its repetition may 
be avoided, as well ns to show that a combined plan 
of action should ever exist among Polar Expeditious, 
and that all personal considerations should be clocr- 
fully cast aside to promote the object of the service 
on which their country sends them forth. 
Immediately after the departure of our travelling 
partics, the weather assumed an unfavourable aspect, 
became foggy, with a heavy gale from the north-west. 
The temperature ot the same time fell: we became 
anxious about tho northern parties, as we feured they 
might be compelled to return ; but, fortunately, the galo 
ccased in the course of a couple of days with every 
prospect of finer weather. As there was Iut little to 
be done in the way of work, our oxertions were 
devoted to the chase. Long and frequent excursions 
were made to either land; on one occasion, we 
discovered the remains of an Eaquimaux hut on Prince 
Albert’s Land, also a piece of a sledge, and some 
bones of seals and foxes—another proof of their having 
visited this coast. On the evening of the 28rd, when 
all was etill about tho ship, a large Bear was observed 
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slowly coming up from the southward, and stopped 
at shout 150 yurds: at this distance, he took up 
a position, gusing intently on the ship, and eagerly 
snifting the air. We waited for a few minutes in 
hope of his approaching nearer; but possitily sus- 
pecting our intentions, he was procecding on his 
course to the northward, when one of us fired, and 
it was thought, wounded him, ss he fell on his 
knees, and staggered a little. He again started at a 
brisk pace, pursued by myself and a few others, when 
1 fired und wounded him in the Lind-quarters without 
arreating his progress. Not having time to reload, I 
pursued him with the bayonet, having takon the pre- 
caution of fixing one to my gun in the event of coming 
to close quarters ; but, after a fruitless chase, he 
eventually made his escape. He was a noble-looking 
animal, the largest we had yet scen; and we con- 
sequently regretted that he had not fallen to our 
guns, 

On the 27th, we hailed with pleasure the appearance 
of the first of the featherod tribe that had visited us— 
the hardy lite Snow Bunting (Enberzia Nivalis) was 
avon chirping about ; it is cousidered the certain har- 
binger of spring. 

The few remaining days of this month were un- 
marked by any incident—they proved more boisterous 
than any of the preeeding—the force of the wind hav- 
ing averaged 3:1, and were generally cold for the 
season, the temperature ranging from 38° above, tp 
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$2° below zero, with a mean of —4° 78’. Much 
snow fell, which I remarked was beautifally erystal- 
lized, some instollated, others in a pennated, hexagonal 
form, lorger than was generally obseryel during the 
winter months of intense cold. 

On the Ist of May, we found the solid icc to bo 
six feet cleven inches—showing on addition during 
the month of six inches, a diminution of more than a 
third from that of last month; and as it did not sub- 
sequently incrense, the winter’s ico may be ostimated 
at seven fect in thickness. A Scal made his appear- 
ance in the fire hole on the 2nd, with less impunity 
than our former visitors, for being observed by tho 
Quartermaster, who was standing close to it, ho scized 
8 boarding pike, and with much adroitness pussed it 
throngh his skull, fixing it to the icc until assistanco 
arrived, when he became our captive. On examining 
it, 1 foun} the remains of numerous old wounds in 
his shin; as the males fight much muongst them- 
selves at ccrtain periods, he had doubtless got them in 
combat with his fellows. Thero was nothing of him 
lost; the skin and skeleton were preserved for spe- 
cimens, the blubber was kept for the dog, and the 
flesh was eaten, aud was considered by no means un- 
palateable. 

On the Sth, our efforts in the chase were, at length, 
crowned with a cheering amount of success; « party 
having gone to the western Iand, returned in the 
evening with four Hares and three Ptarmigans, afford- 
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ing ue pleasing evidence of the existence of game on 
this land, where we bad hitherto looked for it so often 
in vain. They had gone further inland than any who 
had proviously visited it, and delighted us with the 
secount they gave of the number of hares which 
lad boon scen, in groups of six and seven, wonder- 
fully taine, allowing them to approach near without 
manifesting any alarm. They olso observed numerous 
bones of quadrupeds strewn about, Reindeer and 
Musk Oxen ; several skulls of the Intter were partially 
imbedded in the soil, and one or two of them were 
brought on board. On reccipt of this intelligence, it 
was determined to send the following day a shooting 
party to cither land, with tenta, provisions, &c., for a 
week, to be relieved then by others—so that every ad- 
vantage might be taken of the favourable opportunity 
of procuring fresh supplics ; for however small in 
quantity, it could not but prove acceptable. 

At 1 o’cluch on the 6th, our slumber was disturbed 
by the Quartermuster of the watch, reporting, to our 
nuazement, that a figure was approaching the ship 
from the northward, which he thought was Mr. 
‘Wynniutt, and soon afterwards the nearer approach 
of this officcr fally verified the fact; at the same time 
his party with the sledge were observed some distance 
in the rear, emerging from the rough ice that skirted 
the neighbouring floe. The intelligence had bronght 
all immediately on deck, and a party was at once des- 
patched towards them. From Mr. Wynniatt’s account 
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no accident to himself, or any of his party had been 
the cuuse of his return; but a fall on the ice, nine 
days after leaving the ship, hnd so damaged his 
chronometer as to render it cntirely unfit for usc ; and 
being unprovided with s watch, he was unublo to take 
observations to determine his longitude. Ele, in con- 
sequence, deemed it prudent to retrace his stepp— 
that provided with another he might start again, and 
fulfil the tenor of his instructions. ‘There was not an 
available pocket chronometer on board, but it wos 
determined to dispatch them again that evening in the 
same direction with thirty days’ provisions. Accord- 
ing at 6 p.m. the two shooting partics for cither land, 
and that of Mr. Wynniatt—both fully oquipped for 
their respective services, which had given ua a 
pleasing amount of exciting work during the day— 
were drawn up on the ice, and took their departure 
with the never fuiling three cheers. I took charge of 
8 fatigue party os large as we could afford to accom. 
pany and assist Mr. Wynniatt some distance to the 
northward. The weather looked favourable; temper- 
ature 3° with a light south-westorly broezc ; and wo 
earnestly wished them better luck. 

On the 7th, a small party of four left the sbip for 
the western shore, to visit and have a day’s sport (as 
they termed it) with that which had been dispatched 
thither the previous evening. Not returning, a8 we ex- 
pected them, towards the close of the day, we 
assumed that the unfavorable change in tho weather, 
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with a low temperature, high winds, and denso snow- 
drift, had induced them from prudential motives to 
take refuge for the night in the tent, which allayed 
the apprehension we should otherwise have entertained 
for their safety. On the &th, the weather had under- 
gone no change, except that the temperature had fallen 
several degrees below zero—notwithstanding the sun’s 
altitude at this period, and the short tine he was 
below the horizon, the low degree of cold and the high 
winds scarcely allowed us to be convinced of the ad- 
vent of summer, despite the cheerful appearance 
which perpetual daylight imparts to these regions. 
About 8 a.st three of the party, which had the day 
bofore left us, made their appearance on board; the 
fourth having been left on shore in the tent, had 
noarly perished undor the following circumstances . 
The unfortunate subject of the occurrence, William 
Whitfield, carpentor’s mate, soon after they arrived, 
left the tent with others in pursuit of hares, which 
they had previously observed. When absent about 
an hour, they separated by mutual consent, but 
remained in sight of each other, until a heavy mow 
storm coming on they were lost to view. Whitfield, 
when distant from two of his companions about 
160 yards, having beon warm and perspiring from 
his previous cfforts, felt himsclf become suddenly cold, 
was scized with headache and giddiness, and fell 
down insensible. This was unobserved by his com- 
paniona, who soon sought the tent for shelter, 
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supposing that Whitfield had preceded, or wonld soon 
follow them. In a atate of innensibility, he thus re- 
mained for, at least, two or threc hows, until a slight 
dogree of consciousness returned, when ho made an 
effort to extricate himself from benenth the snowy 
covering which had accumulated during the prevalence 
of the storm. It failed, being unable to move his limbs, 
and he had likewise lost the power of utterance. He 
observed at no considerable distance some of the men, 
whom he kuew were in pursuit of him, but was 
unable to attract their attention; ond from being 
covered with snow, was unobserved. nppily, 
however, the cfforts he made to free himself, produced. 
some excitement of the heart's action, when he felt a 
glow of heat over his body, with returning power in 
his arms—his lower extreniitics remaining still cold 
and rigid. After a short time, he made an cffort to 
crawl over the snow to regain the tent, but fuiled in 
doing so; he then obtained a view of the ico in the 
Strait, and slowly crawled towards the beach, which 
he fortunstely reached. Having observed some 
traces of Musk Oxen, which they had passed in the 
morning, he recollected the course they had pursued 
to the tent, which was only some 400 or 500 yurds 
distant, in a neighbouring ravine—thither he again 
crawled and most Providentially reached it. 

‘The party in the tent had remained in a state of great 
anxiety as to his fate; thoy had mado repeated efforts 
in search of him, exposed to all the fury of the raging 
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Gale, and to the risk of losing their way in the dense 
snow-drift by which they were enshrouded. Opinions 
were divided in the council as to his fate, but the 
mujority thought that in the cagernucas of chase, he 
hod been ied far from the tent, and had returned to 
the ship. While this state of uncertainty cxisted, 
their attention was suddenly arrested by a noise 
outside, as if sumething slow and heavy in its move- 
ments was approaching. They thought it was the 
pad of a beur, the tracks of severul having been 
observed close ta the tent in the morning. They at 
onco ‘ stood to their arms,’ ready for attack or defence 
in the event of Brain being the visitor. One of them 
then opened the tent very cautiously but saw nothing, 
and on venturing a step or two outside, to look 
around him, instead of a bear, the appalling spectacle 
of their missing companion met his view. The poor 
fellow had crawled within a couple of yards of the 
tont, when he was unable to proceed one step farther ; 
he could not speak, his body rested on his hands and 
knecs, the head thrown back, the eyes fixed and im- 
moveablo, the nose, mouth and cars filled with snow, 
which was fast sccumulating about him ; the jaws and 
limbs rigid. A few minutes more might probably 
have terminated his earthly career, when by the 
interposition of a merciful Providence, he was thus 
rescued from the jaws of death. He was immediately 
taken into the tent, and aa the officer in charge of the 


party, (Mr. Sainsbury,) subsequently informed me, no 
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pulse could be felt at the wrist, a slight movement of 
the chest being the only indicaticn of life. They set 
about to resuscitate the almost lifeless body, by means 
of warmth, friction and the judicious use of stimulants ; 
and had the happiness of secing thoir efforts ulti- 
mately attended with success. A party was im- 
mnediately sent off to the ship with the intelligence, 
when we dispatched a party of four men in charge 
of Mr. Piers (Assistant Surgeon) which Mr. Ford 
{Curpenter) also accompanied, provided with o 
sledge und every requisite for his removal. On 
their reaching the tent, he had recovered the use 
of his faculties, but still suffered from the cffouts of 
exposure; he was, however, able to bear removal to 
the ship. This was carefully and safely effected 
under Mr. Piers’ direction, and they arrived on board 
at 6 pm. 1 thon found the poor fellow much 
exhausted, suffering from the cflects of reactionary 
fever and snow blindness; he was likewise exton- 
sively frost-bitten—from all which, he in due course 
recovered, but frequently told me he never after felt 
himself equal to the sume amount of exertion. Such 
is one of the many incidents inseparable from 
Arctic sport, which all of us in a greater or less 
degree experionced during this and subsequent 
years ; a hunting excursion not unfrequently entailing 
the necessity of walking for one’s life. 

A Snow Owl (Striz Nyctea) was seen in the 
evening for the first time, and pursued in vain, a wo 
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ever found it difficult to approach these watchful 
birds. Scveral Bears had been observed by the 
purty returning from the shore, going northward ; and 
two Deer hud been ulso seen on the land for the first 
time, which we hailed as cheering news. 

On Sunday morning the 12th, the shooting parties 
returned, bringing with them three Tlares and twenty 
Ptarmigan, which were equally distributed. Our own 
eflorts during the weck having added somewhat to 
the number, we induiged in fresh game for the first 
time since the bountcous supply of Musk Oxen had 
ceased during the winter. In the evening, fresh par- 
tics were again dispatched to pursue the hunting for 
a wok. 

On the lth, we hud unusual good fortune in our 
captures, A Fox had been tuken in one of the traps 
——u Hear had beon pursued by us at un early hour 
in the morning, but escaped. A party of four men, 
however, who had gone on an excursion to the island, 
were nore fortunate—two of them having separated, 
suddenly came on a Bear lying apparently asleep at 
the base of a large humimock, where he had bat lately 
killed wnd caten a Seal. They, at once, signalized to 
the others to close quickly, and had no sooucr done 
80, than, roused from his lethargy, he boldly advanced 
towurds them, until his course was arrested by a ball 
from the gun of the Serjeant of Marines, that struck 
hius in the fore paw, when he fell, but immediately 
vecovering himself started towards the castern shore. 
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‘The others poured in their firo with effect, and fol- 
lowed up the chase for a considerable time, until the 
ferocious, but now affrighted animal, sank to rise no 
more. As the wounds were all in vital parts, this 
formidable monster had ceased to exist, ore they 
reached the spot where he lay. During the chase, 
Bruin, evidently suffering from one of his wounds, 
paused for a few moments, and with his tocth applied 
some of his fur, and afterwards snow to tho bleeding 
orifice, which we found still adhering to it, when he 
fell—a strange instunce of their instinctive feeling. 
‘Iwo of the party hastened on board with the intolli- 
gence, much eluted at their success in killing the first 
Bear of the scuson. A sledge purty was dispatched 
and returned in the evening with this great trophy. 

We considered him to have been about three parts 
grown, was in length 6 feet 4 inches, circumference of 
hody -+ fect £0 inches, and weighed five hundred weight. 
When the skin was removed, thore was an cntire ab- 
sence of blubber, as might be expected at that time, 
ax these animals during the winter or seaxon of hy- 
pernation, sre mainly dependent on the resources 
which the slow progressive consumption of their own 
fat can finish them, until an advancing season 
enables them to procure their favourite foud (Seals) in 
abundance. ‘The laxity and great capacity of the thick 
reticular or cellulur tissue beneath the skin, afforded 
ample, evidence of its excellent adaptation as a deposit 
for the winter's supply of blubber. On examining 

r2 
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his stomach, there remained no longer any doubt that 
the season of fasting had passed, as it was quite dis- 
tonded with portions of the seal, but recently swal- 
lowed. ‘The transit of a musket ball, however, 
throngh this organ, must have scriously deranged its 
movements and disturbed the process of digestion 
thon actively going on within its coats. The 
eloughter of our first Bear, was considered an event of 
no small importance, and from the number seen at 
this carly period of the season, we felt certain he 
would not be the last. 

On this day, also, the temperature stood below zero 
for the last time, og it exer afterwards remained 
steadily above it throughout the season, and we were 
glad to see the effect of the »un’s rays on the ice, as 
evidenced in the glassy appearance of the hunmocks, 
and the sodden heavy character of the snow. The 
thaw was very perceptible about the ship, when any- 
thing was placed against its dark surface—a thermo- 
meter on ouc occasion so placed showed a temperature 
of 81°, when that in the shade was only 26° Fahren- 
heit. The ice appeared to be extensively cracked 
throughout, the cause of the loud reports frequently 
heard during the winter, from which we were dis- 
posed to predict an carly break up. 

A Fox caught on the 15th, afforded us still farther 
proof of the advent of summer, for instead of its 
snow white coat of winter, it had assumed its partially 
brown summer garb. The snow had nearly dis- 
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appeared from tho neighbouring lands, which again 
displayed their rnsset aspect, but in the ravines it 
remained more or less accumulated throughout the 
year, nnd in our excursions wo were ublo to indulge 
in the luxury of a dronght of snow water resulting 
from the thaw, when toiling weary and cxhausted 
over the land. All our journcys were now performed 
at night, the sun having last set on the 10th, and it was 
atruly charming picture to see him coursing above the 
horizon at midinght, amid the dreary solitude which 
surrounded us, ‘The dryness of the air on the 17th was 
such a8 tocnable the mcu to perform a very important 
sanitary operation, that of aring bedding—the first 
time for a long period ; but care should ever be taken 
that this practice is not had recourse to in o humid 
atmosphere, as moisture readily becomes deposited, 
and cannot fail to prove a source of much evil. 

The hunting parties returned and brought on board 
no Ieas than sixty-three Ptarmigan, which, with what 
we had shot during the week, gave us a good supply 
of these delicious birds. 

The remains of an old Esquimoux cncampment 
were likewise discovered on the western shore ; so that 
we had now positive cvidence of either side of the 
Strait, having becn at one time visited by this migra- 
tory race, 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


An unexpected Arrival—Casualtiee—Resulta of the Journey 
Bear killed — Strange Discovery — Despatch of a Party— 
Queen's Birthday—Flucidation of a Mystery—Gulla—A Bear 
Discovery of Coal Formation—Return of Travelling Party 
and Incidents—Exquimaux— Visit to them—l)cer—Rain— 
Ducks—Ketura of Captain M'Clute—Results of Travelling 
Intelligence received from Exquiniaux—Incidents—Frost- 
bite—Reara—Returmn of Mr. Wynniatt's Party—Resuits— 
Necessity of combined Action—Character of Land—Incidents 
—Return of Lioutenaut Cresawell’s Party—Progress of Thaw 
State of the Ice—Temperature and Weather. 


Ar 7 a.s. ou the morning of the 20th of May, « 
party was observed approaching the ship from the 
northward; and os the intelligence spread, it caused 
® great amount of anxicty amongst us, as we 
knew not who they might be, or of what news they 
might be the bearers. None of our travelling 
partis being yet due, our surprise was the greater. 
A fatigue party was at once dispatched to their assist- 
ance, and in the course of an hour, while eagerly 
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watching their movements, we could discern the in- 
dividual forms of the men; they proved to be tho 
party of Lieutenant Cresewell. About this time we 
could distinctly sce there was an occupant on the sledgo; 
on closer inspection, two were observed, and five in 
harness dragging it. They soon reached the ship when 
we became aware of the cause of their return, which tho 
two invalids on the sledge had in a great degree prepared 
us for. We than learned that they had experienced, 
during the entire period of their absence, very un- 
frvorable weather, which told severely on the men; 
that after rounding Point Russell, they procovded 
along the north-western coast of Banks’ Land for 
about eighty miles ‘Then two of the men who for 
some days had been inore or less inefficient for duty, 
having had their feet und toes severely frost-hitten, 
which Int subsequently become gangrenons, were 
utterly unable to work at the sledge, or even to walk, 
Vader these circumstances, Lientenint Cresswell con- 
sidered it would be imprudent to advence farther, 
and cneamped for two days with a view of recruiting 
his men, and of ascertaining if any improvement 
would take place in the state of the invalids; but 
at the end of this period, matters still becoming 
worse, he determined on returning to the ship. This 
officer speaks in the highest terms of the paticnec, 
fortitude, and hercvie endurance of these two brave 
sufferers, Joseph Facoy, (sail-maker) and Ellis Grif- 
fiths, (A.B.,) who, when suffering intensely, stel per- 
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sisted in doing work; and it was only when rendered 
utterly incapable of walking that they consonted to 
be placed on the sledge. The toil and labour of 
dragging a heavy sledge with the additional weight 
of their two disabled messmates, therefore, devolved 
on the remainder of the party; well and nobly did 
they acquit themsclves, and their care und attention to 
the invulids deserved the highest praise. 

Their state on arrival was truly pitiable, Both 
were incapuble of walking, and had to be carried on 
board. Fuecy had his fect and hands so severely frost- 
hatten as to be quite unable to use cither ; mortification 
had set in, in nearly all the tocs and fingers. Portions 
of soveral were subsequently removed by amputation ; 
and the feet werr in such a stute, that it was only with 
the greatest difficulty they were saved.* Griffiths, 
who was a most caccllent man, wos similarly, but less 
severely afflicted; and the removal of some of his 
tovs became necessary. Both suffered much from 
low, irritative fever; and, from the effects of eating 
ice and snow ravenously, to allay the burning thirst 
then present, tho month and entire of the wsophageal 


* This evcellent petty officer subsequently served with me in 
HLM, Cornwallis’ (Captain Wellesley, C.B.), in the Baltic 
and West Indies. He never entirely recovered the use of his 
hands and feet, that were particularly infinenced by the state of 
the weather—changes in which he conld foretell with the 
greatest accuracy from the pain and uneasiness he experienced in 
them. 
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passage were cxcoriatod and inflamed to a high degrec. 
Some idea may, therefore, he formed of the intense 
suffering of these brave fellows, from whose lips 
mnrmur never escaped during their trying turn 
journcy, where so little conld be done to allay the pain 
and anguish they experienced. ‘The patience and resig- 
nation which they subsequently manifested through- 
ont a long course of treatment were such as to call 
forth the warmest capressions of my nilnirntion. T 
ascertained thut the coart of Banks’ Land is forme of 
a scries of cliffs, from 500 to 600 foot high, which, 
as 1 subsequently sutisfied myself, were of sandstone 
formation, the trending of which was followed in a 
North-west direction, outside a line of stupendous ice 
packed along its base, until its extreme was reached, 
when a wide expanse of ice was secon, and the land 
was observed, from a considerable elevation, trending 
away to the south-west, leaving no doubt of Baring or 
Banks’ Land being an island. 

On the 22st, at 10.30 r.o., a large Bear was observed 
approaching the ship from the southward, following 
the course of our former visitor. A party was xt once 
sent out to remain in concealment under a neighbouring 
hummock in the line of his march. Others were 
posted at tho stern under cover of the bulwarks—so 
that we were determined “he should not escape. He 
steadily advanced, doubtless astonished by the huge 
black mass before him, and sniffing the tempting 
odours that filled the wir. Ile had reached within 
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ninety yards of the ship, when Captain M‘Clure fired 
and wounded him in the hack. He fell, but got again 
on his logs. A few of us then sallied forth to assail 
him amore closely. Although the first wound appeared 
a mortal one, the monster writhed violently, sitting on 
his hounches, evidently paralysed ; when oa ball from 
my gun, passing through his head, Jaid him lifeless on 
the ice. No time was Jost in removing his skin; and, 
as this was the largest Bear we had yet secn, it made 
an admirable specimen. The dimensions were, in 
length, 7 fect 9 inches, circumference of body 6 fect ; 
his weight was cstimated at 700 pounds, but would, 
of course, have been greater, with his proper casing of 
blubber, which was then just forming. As it was my 
custom to have the stomachs of all animals examined, 
in the hope of obtaining some trace of the object of 
our search, knowing that they would swallow anything 
when impelled by hunger,’I directed that of this Bear 
to be opened in my presence. It was distended with 
water; and, on opening it, I discovered a few raisins, 
amall picces of pork fat cut irregularly, some tobacco 
leaves, and two pieces of common adhesive plaster ; 
from their appearance, they had been but recently 
swallowed, and nothing further was found in the 
stomach or intestines. That he had evidently got 
them where civilized man either was or bad been, there 
could exist no doubt ; and [ immediately made known 
the result of my examination to Captain M°Clure, 
who was eyuilly astonished at this strange discovery. 
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Our first impressions were that our long-lost Consort, 
the ‘Enterprizo’ might he to the southward—the 
direction in which the Bear had come; but tho 
perfect state in which the articles were found, Jed ine 
to oxpress my opinion that they could not have been 
swallowed more than an hour or tivo, if even so long ; 
it was, therefore, improbable that she should be within 
that distance. No further investigation was made 
into the matter; but it was at onoe «determined to 
send a party along the south-cast const of Baring 
Island with twenty days’ provisions, in the hope of 
elucidating this mystery, and of ascertaining if any of 
our countrymen were on the coast, that we might afford 
them timely aid and snccour. An opi:tion was cn- 
tertained that the articles thus discovered night have 
been thrown from the ship when drifting about the 
Strait, and then picked up by Bruin on the floc ; hut 
us we coll not establish the fact, preparntions were 
mule for the carly despatch of the party. Accordingly, 
on the 22nd, Lieutenant Cresswell, and the reninant of 
his former associates, with two fresh hands, were dis- 
patched on this service. Captain M°Cluro and myself 
accompanied him with a strong fatigue party, as far 
as the Island, when they procoeded on their way. 

The 24th of May being the anniversary of the 
birthday of oar most Gracious Queen, the resources of 
the ‘Investigator’ were gladly taxed to do it honour; 
and an ensign was hoisted for the first time since Ivav- 
ing Behring’s Strait. At noon a royal salute was fired 
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with our two guns, and a small mortar—the first, 
perhaps, thot ever resonnded within the precincts of 
the Polar Sea—this followed by three hearty cheers ; 
ond the evening was spent in hilarity by the ship’s 
company, to whom an extra allowance of grog had 
heen issued. 

A purty who had gone to the islands, in pursuit of 
two Hears reported to have becn secn, returned to- 
wards mid-night, with a trophy more neceptable to us 
than any other snecess they could have met with— 
this was a preserved meat tin, one of those used to 
Point out the sledge track. lo this they were at- 
tracted by following o Beur’s track, when they found 
it cupsized, und containing a few articles similar to 
those found in the Bear's stomach on the 21st, with 
marks of where the animal had been tossing it about ; 
thus was solved the mystery which had caused so 
much conjecture and uneasiness respecting our 
Consort. Jt was then too late to recull the party ; 
but the journey would tend to make our search on 
cither side of the Strait more complete. 

Gulls were acen for the first time on the 27th, near 
the islands, which affordel an indication of water 
forming, perbaps, to the southward. Two Wolves 
were likewise secn coursing along from shore to shore 
across the Strait; a few of us went in pursuit, but 
their pace was too rapid to allow of our coming up 
with them, and we were consequently obliged to retraco 
our ateps to the ship. 
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Early on the morning of the 28th, a Bear was 
observed near the ship by the Quarter-mastor, which 
we succeeded in killing, but it was smaller than either 
of the others, The number of these animals socn 
passing through this Strait, fully confirmed the atato- 
ment of the Esquimaux, of its being the land of the 
White Bear. 

About this time, during my excursions into the 
interior of Prince Albert’s land, while traversing one 
of the numerous gorges in which it abounds, 1 ob- 
served several slaty, and dark clay formations on 
either side, more particulurly at the angle of its wind- 
ings, which were somewhat abrupt—the line of stratifi- 
cation inclining from the horizontal in some places to 
thirty-five degrees, the dip generally corresponding to 
thut ‘of the land. It was chiefly composed of dark 
laminated earth and shale; in the substance of the 
latter, and intervening between its layers, which were 
easily separated, thin laminw of cual were discernible, 
and in some situations, lines of it were observed in the 
formation at some distance—recognized hy its well 
known lustre. Sulphur in combination with iron was 
also found, and numerous specimens were obtained. 
Similar appearances I subseruently observed in other 
parts of this land; establishing, beyond doubt, the 
existence of coal, had we only had time and means to 
procure it. 

On the 29th, Lieutenant Haswell and his party 
arrived from their journey slong the south-castern 
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coast, in good health — apparently more robust 
than when they started, for having met with game 
and driftwood in considerable quantity, they had 
fured much better than the parties that had gone to 
the northward, where neither could be procured. 

They followed the coast line, which led them into 
several bays and one or two deep inlets, nearly all of 
which were explored. They presented in their outline 
the same general character as other lands in the Polar 
Spu. Ou the 14th of May, they reached their turning 
point in Intitude 70° 15° N. longitude 114° W. 
ou the northern shore of a large inlet, which was sub- 
svquently culled Prince Albert’s Sound. Strange 
to narrate, ten days later Mr. Rac arrived on the 
southern coast of the same inlet, about forty miles 
from where our party lad erected their cairn, ‘after 
e\ploring the southern coast of Wollaston Land. Mow 
important it would have been, bad these two parties 
been fated to meot, us intelligence of our position 
would have boen reovived in England at the close of 
the year, on the return of Mr. Rae. Another proof, 
if ny were wanting, to show the necessity of search- 
ing expeditions acting in concert, and with a previous 
knowledge of cach other's plan of operations. 

On their return, when about eight days journey— 
(ut their rate of travelling) from the ship—and some six 
or seven miles distant from the coast, they were 
astonished on finding an Esquimaux encampment on 
the ice. The approach of the party was conducted 
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with due cantion; but as the few natives who stood 
in front of the tents, manifested no signs of hostility, 
and displayed no weapons, both parties were soon in 
friendly communication ; this could only be main- 
tained by signs, as none of them knew the language. 
There were about eighteen people, a very old couple, 
and four wren; the remainder of various ages of both 
sexes were then employed entching Scals in the 
cracks in the ice, which had partially opened out. 
Being unable to obtain any intelligence of conse. 
quence, our men presented them with a few uniform 
buttons, which they appeared to value highly, and in 
retum received n few very well dressed seal shins, 
This was the principal event met with by this party 
in their journey, They gave a favourable report of 
the state of the icc, and the resources of the land. 
Pools: of water were forming on the former, aud on 
the latter they hud seen twenty-four Reindeer, three 
Musk Oxen, and three animals which were reported 
to me tu be Mousedeer (Cercux Alces). As this was 
the first instance, I believe, of the latter having been 
seen beyond the Americun coast, | inquired minutely 
respecting them from my informant, who was an in- 
telligent young seaman, (Mark Griffiths), and his replica 
were, in every respect, quite satisfactory. Ic suid that 
they were identical with the Moosedeer he had seen 
near the Backland River, in Russian America, when 
serving in H.M.S, ‘ Herald,’ and I have no reason 
whatever for qnestioning the truth of his statement. 
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On receiving intelligence of the proximity of the 
Esquimaux, Captain McClure determined to proceed 
with the interpreter to their encampment, with a view 
of obtaining all the information they could give; and 
at 6 p.m, on the morning of the same day, they 
started with a sledgo and six men, provisioned for 
twelve days. 

On the 31st, a small herd of Deer were observed 
crossing the Strait. A few of us went out to lay in 
wait for them, and having, after much trouble taken 
up a good position, as they were coming within range, 
the gong on bourd was incautiously struck at cleven 
o’clock ax usual. No sooner did they hear the sound 
than they turned and fled procipitately to the shore 
from wheuce they had come, and thus destroyed all 
our hopes of obtaining 3o valuable a prize. 

‘The first rain of the season fell at this time, but so 
light as to be barely perceptible. A flock of Pin-tailed 
Ducks (dares Caudacuta) and also onc of Snow Geese 
(daser Hyperboreus) were seen going to the northward, 
joyously told us of the ndvent of summer. Although 
the weather in the carly part of the month had been 
unusually cold and boisterous for the seuson, the last 
few days had in part compensated for its previous 
severity. Still there was no diminution in the thickness 
of the ico ; the mean of several borings was found to be 
seven feet, but of a totally different character from its 
former flinty, adamantine hardness ; and was then so dis- 
integrated and softened by the permeation of water, as 
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to afford casy progress to the boring irons. A 
considerable quantity of snow fell thronghout the 
month, bat now disappeared under tho influonce of a 
daily increasing temperature, which ranged from 5° 
below to 47° above zero, with n mem at 18° 89’ F. 
Our exertions in the chase continued to be attended 
with a fair amount of success. Rock and Willow 
Grouse, afew Hares and Foxes were added to our stock, 
enubling us to issue one meal of fresh ment once a 
week. On the crening of the Sth of June, wo woro 
much surprised on observing the appronch of Captain 
M'Clure and party from the southward ; anc we could 
scarcely have believed until assured of the fact, thnt 
the journey was accomplished in somewht less than 
half the time taken in its performance by Licntonant 
Iaswell—this, however, appeared to answer no other 
purpose, than that of instituting a comparison at the 
expense of the men. In justice to the litter officer, it 
roust be stated that from the leisurcly mode of travel- 
ling adopted, he brought his mon on board in a good 
stute of health and efficiency for further service, if 
necessary, While the party of the former, were so 
worn out and exhausted, from the mpidity and harassing 
nature of the march, without sufficient rest, that one 
half were placed on the sick list on their return—(one 
of whom was severely frost-bitten)—and the remainder 
told me that they could not have continued the journcy 
for six hours lounger, at the same rate of travelling. 
This circumstance I adduce to show how little a 
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display of energy may avail, when unaccompanied by 
discretion and judgment, and to point ont the neces- 
sity there exists of exercising both. 

They met the tribe of Esquimaux a short distance 
to the northward of where they had been formerly seen, 
the latter having a day or two previous removed their 
tents to new fishing ground. These appeared simple 
and harmless, the most primitive of their race that 
had yet been met with, and occupied the most 
northern position of any seen hitherto or subsequently 
by us. They said that they belonged to the neigh- 
bouring land of Wollaston, and had never seen white 
men before, until visited by the party of Mr. Haswell, 
their only communication being with the neighbouring 
tribe further inland, with whom they trade—many 
of them inhabit the land to the eastward. They 
drew an outline of the coast, by desire, on paper being 
placed before them for the purpose. On reaching a 
certain point which they marked, they said that from 
it, they could see across the Strait, what they desig- 
nated, the Great Land, meaning that of America, 
but thet none of them had ever visited it, It waa 
Jaid down quite in accordance with its outline on 
the chart, and on reaching that point where ita 
continuity was interrupted, the draughtsman stopped, 
saying he had been no further along the coast. The 
pencil was then taken up by the wife of the chiof, a 
woman who evinced great quickness and intelligence ; 
ond in a very determined, dashing manner, she formed 
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the coast line of a deep bay—thus filling up the blank 
then existing on the chart, between Wollaston and 
Victoria Lends, and establishing their continuity; the 
accuracy of which was subsequently fully confirmed 
by the journey of Mr. Rae along that coast. She 
dropped the pencil on reaching her farthest point 
of travel, where she said, there were high mountains, 
and many Esquimanx from whom the tribe received 
copper in exchange for skins, the metal generally 
fashioned into implements of war and the chase. 
Some of our men saw lumps of copper ore lying 
about the huts, a few of which they picked up and 
brought on board. It was certainly the purest ore 
I ever saw, and the natives appeared to think it 
strange we should think it worth carrying so far. 
‘This circumstance was not made known to Captain 
M’°Clure by the men, until some time after their depar- 
ture. We, consequently, assumed, it came from the 
mountains of Victoria Land of which they spoke. It 
is to be regretted that the hurried nature of the 
visit, which barely amounted to half-an-hour, did not 
allow fuller enquiry respecting the source from whence 
it was procured, the character of the people, and of the 
land they inhabited. Their knives, arrows, needles, and 
other cutting and piercing instrament were all 
made of copper—several specimens of which were 
obtained—fashioned into shape entirely by hammering. 
No igneous power being had recourse to, it was sur- 
prising to see the admirable nature of the work, 
z2 
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considering the means by which it was effected, and 
the form reflected great credit on their ingenuity and 
excellence in the adaptation of design. 

Our party made them several presents, and much 
astonished at such liberality, they wished to know 
what they should give in return, but on being told 
they were gifts from our chief, they at once pre- 
sented several copper instruments and skins. They 
were quite devoid of all that mercenary spirit, and 
those sirong thieving and other propensities so 
universal amongst the Esquimaux on the American 
coast—the result of their contact with civilized man 
—being a few of the evils which invariably follow his 
footsteps over the world, when autagonized by no 
controlling power. They were quite ignorant that 
there existed any other people differing from them- 
selyes in manners and customs ; and asked our party 
where they came from, and where their hunting 
ground was situated. Their entire occupation con- 
sisted in hunting and fishing, migrating to and fro 
along this coast, fixing their temporary abode wherever 
success was most likely to attend their efforts; and 
appeared to be influenced by no other feeling than 
the acquisition of what was essential to their 
sustenance from one season to another, to afford them 
sufficient food and raiment for sustaining life and pro- 
tecting them from the cold. They manifested great 
consternation on seeing one of the guns discharged to 
gratify their curiosity; having never seen or heard 
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anything of the kind before. They were invited to 
visit the ship, and as their kindness and simplicity 
excited a great degrec of interest, a gun was offered 
to each of the men who would visit us, and other 
presonts to the women. They promised to come, 
but perhaps the state of the ice subsequently, prevented 
them. It is quite deplorable to think of so fine a 
race as they were represented to be, being s0 
utterly neglected, and existing in a state of such 
abject heathenism; more particularly when we find 
the southern boundary of their country within twenty- 
five miles of the northern limit of the extensive 
territories of that Company (Hudson’s Bay) who 
obtained ond still hold e charter granted to them, 
that they might be the means of promoting commerce 
and advancing civilization amongst these wild but 
interesting people. How far they have succeeded in 
the former, they probably can tell, but how they 
have neglected the latter, we have scen. 

One of the men of this party, Cornelius Howlett, 
wes brought on board in a very deplorable state, 
having been frost-bitten in both feet on the night of 
his departure from the ship, although the temperature 
was then only two deyrees below freezing point. This 
occurred from his feet becoming benumbed in going 
throngh the several pools of water that had formed 
on the floe; and the canvas boots which he wore 
being in the first instance rather small, were contracted 
still more by the wet, impeding free circulation in his 
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feet by the pressure. On removing them the follow- 
ing morning, when they encamped, the toes of both 
foet were quite rigid and frost-bitten. To restore 
warmth to the parts was, of course, the first object, 
but instead of having recourse to ordinary friction 
with the hand, directions were most injudiciously 
given to rub them with concentrated spirits; this 
produced such violent local reaction, that inflamma- 
tion set in of such an acute, unbealthy character, 
mortification ensued. On his arriving on board, I 
found the tocs of the right foot in an advanced state 
of gangrene, which entailed the necessity of their 
removal by amputation, together with the great and 
8 portion of the second toe of the other foot, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that the three remain- 
ing toes were saved. This occurrence was the more 
to be regretted, for had judicious means been used 
in the first instance, and ordinary care afterwards, 
such a result would not have happened. The poor 
fellow still dragged at the sledge as long as he was 
able, althongh the pain he was suffering must have 
been agonizing ; and when at last obliged to forego 
labour, he had to walk through pools of freezing 
water and thawing snow, as it was not considered 
compatible with the rapidity of the journey, that he 
should be carried on the sledge—hence the sad 
results I have mentioned. 

Several Bears were daily seen making their way to 
the northward, and were pursued whenever there 
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appeared any chance of success, by parties of three or 
four persons ; but whether terrified by our appearance, 
or influenced by strong instinctive feelings of self- 
preservation, they never manifested any desire for 
attack, and seldom coald we ever bring them within 
range of our guns. Three approached the ship quite 
close on the evening of the 6th, amid the excitement 
incidental to the unexpected arrival of the travelling 
party ; after taking o survey they leisurely walked off, 
when they were pursued by a party of three—by whom 
one or two of them were wounded—who followed 
their blood marks on the snow for a considerable 
distance without sucocsa, 

Karly on the morning of the 7th, the party of Mr. 
Wynuiatt made their appearance from the northward, 
when a fatigue party was sent out to their assistance. 
We soon had the pleasure of receiving them on 
hoard with three cheers, looking well and in good 
heulth after their journcy, the last few days of which 
wore rendered unusually harassing from the progress 
of thaw, and the accumulation of water on tho ice. 
Mr. Wyonniatt after rounding Pomt Peel, found the 
coast line to trend to the south-east, into a deep inlet, 
the entrance to which he crossed, still following the 
coast which then took a north-easterly direction ; 
this led him into a bay of considerable extent, from 
which the outline of the land still trended to the 
east-north-east, in the direction of Cape Walker, until 
he reached his furthest point on the 24th of May. 
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Strange to narrate, on the day previous (28rd) a 
party under Lieutenant Osborn from Captain Austin’s 
expodition, reached within about sixty miles of Mr. 
‘Wynniatt’s turning point. How important, therefore, 
it would have been bad these officera effected 
junction—which they could have done with the 
greatest ease had they been aware of each otber’s 
contiguity. Thus was another chance lost of com- 
pleting the chain of communication between the 
eastern and western Expeditions. This is the fourth 
instance of a similar kind 1 have narrated, where we 
have seen parties roaming over the desolate Polar 
wilds, with a common object in view, reaching within 
one or two days’ travelling of each other, and from 
ignorance of each othera intended operations, and the 
non-cstablishment of any preconcerted plan for 
forming a rendezvous—where if they did not happen 
to meet, they would at least have left information for 
each other’s guidance—their labours were entirely 
unproductive. The vital importance of such Expe- 
ditions being aware of the relative position of each 
other, is too obvious to call for further observation. 
It would not only have rendered the search in every 
respect more perfect, but would have kept open a 
communication with England; thereby conveying 
intelligence of our proceedings, that could not but 
have been acceptable to a country, which had made, 
and was making, the most noble and unparalleled 
efforts in search of her ill-fated sons. 
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Mr. Wynniatt in his journey discovered no trace 
of the great object of our seurch, nor any evidence of 
man having ever been on the coast. Aftcr rounding 
Point Peel, he informed me the character of the lend 
became bold and rocky—high and precipitous cliffs 
were uct with, of limestone formation ; but os he ad- 
vanced to the eastward, it became low and flat. The 
ice in Barrow’s Strait was chiefly of that year's forma- 
tion, but in the bays or inlets there were numerous 
old, heavy floes of stupendous size, which appeared os 
if never to have moved. ‘The opiniun has been ad- 
vanced by some, that a Strait exists between Points 
Lock and Willoughby; this I am firmly of opinion 
is nothing more than an inlet, for it having beon 
uy ill fortune to spend my last winter in the ice 
not far from this locality, drifting in the pack 
from Melville ‘slands to near Cape Cockburn, in 
II.M. Ships ‘Resolute’ and ‘Intrepid,’ I found no 
indication whatever of there having been a set of 
the ice in that direction, as the course of our drift 
proved, although strong northerly and north-westerly 
winds prevailed. The assumption, therefore, that the 
coast line is not there continuous, is I think erroneous, 
and unsupported by one particle of evidence. This 
land, presenting a northern aspect, and had a more bleak 
and desolute appearance than that on either side of 
the Prince of Wales’ Strait; it was still snow-covered 
with no appearance of thaw, and unvisited by any of 
the birds or animals which our travellers so plentifally 
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met with on re-entering the Strait on their return. 
They saw at various times on the journey no less 
than thirteen Beara, but as they could not make them 
in any way available for use, under the circumstances, 
they were allowed to proceed on their way unmolested. 
The shooting parties returned on the evening of 
the 7th, bringing with them six Ducks, thirteen 
Tlares, twenty-two Ptarmigan, some Golden Plover, 
(Charadrius Pluvialis) and a few Sanderlings, (Cali- 
dris Arenaria). They reported that the thaw was 
rapidly progressing, that the ravines and valleys were 
full of running water, and that the pools collected on 
the sea-ice were in some places nearly waist deep. The 
appearance of the men on coming on board bore 
ample testimony to the exertion they had undergone 
in dragging the sledge. The boat which was left on 
the eastern shore in Murch for the use of the travel- 
ling partics being no longer required, all our available 
men were dispatched early on the morning of the 9th, 
to bring it on board. This was a work no less diffi- 
cult than harrassing, from the labour required to drag 
it through deep pools of water and sludge. The party 
shot several Ducks, numerous flocks of which they 
saw. On receipt of this intelligence, I proceeded to- 
wards midnight with four companions, in the hope of 
adding to our stock of game, and perhaps of meeting 
our absent party from the southward, whose return was 
then due. We were enabled fully to confirm all the re- 
ports that had reached us with respect to the state of the 
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ice. It was nearly everywhere covered with pools of 
water, through some of which we waded, and found 
them nearly waist decp; the cracks were very numer- 
ous, conveying the pleasing cvidence, that with the 
presence of the other forces at work for its destruction, 
a break-up of the ice might be expected at an carly 
period. We had a good night’s sport, and consider- 
ably enriched our larder with Ducks and Gulls—the 
latter had collected in considerable numbers on the 
edges of the rocks, there were three distinct species 
(Larus Glaucus, Larus Argentatus, Larus Tridactylus). 
On ascending the summit of the island, we could 
discern with the aid of the telescope, a small durk 
moving mass, far distant on the ice, which left no 
doubt on our minds of its being the gallant little 
band, whose return we were anxiously looking for. 
We immediately retraced our steps to the ship, 
which we reached about 5 a.m. with the intelligence, 
when a party was sent out to meet and assist them. 
About 8 a.m. we had the pleasure of welcoming 
them ou board, all more or less fagged from the hard 
work they had lately gone through, owing to the atate 
of the ice; and a few of them were subsequently 
placed on the sick list. Lieutenant Cresswell informed 
us that they proceeded along the south-western coast of 
Baring Island, as far as the entrancs of the Strait, then 
westward along its southern coast, rounded Nelzon’s 
Head, and finally reached Cape Lambton, from 
whence they retraced their steps. Near the latter, and 
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about fifty yards from the beach, they discovered a 
small fresh-water Inke, with driftwood strewn along 
its edgo, having every appearance of its being brought 
there by tidal influence, although far removed from 
the usual line of high-water mark, which barely 
excceds a rise and fall of two feet. This drift is 
diffioult of oxplanation, unless caused by the strong 
westerly winds which generally prevail. 

Their report of the state of the ice, and the progress 
of thaw, was very satisfactory; one crack or opening 
was met with near Nelson’s Head, thirty feet broad, that 
promised to arrest their progress, until one of Halkett’s 
Doata, with which they were provided, enabled them 
to convey the sledge and all its contents in successive 
trips across in safety, without loss or casualty of any 
kind—another instance of the great utility of these 
admirable contrivances on this kind of service. 

All our parties having arrived in safety on board, 
it was not considered judicious, from the state of the 
ice, to dispatch shooting parties again to the land, 
and but little remained to be done to render us 
ready to take advantage of an early break up. 
As it was determined to leave the whale boat then 
at the island, with the depdt we had formed there, 
some carpenters went down for three days, to put it in 
a state of thorough efficiency, and to rebuild the cairn 
which had partially fallen during the winter. Another 
detachment, under Mr. Wynniatt, was dispatched 
to the western shore for the tent, equipage, &c., left 
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there by the last shooting party. On the 12th, 
T made my last visit to tho island with Mr. Court, 
when some observations were completed with the 
theodolite, and we returned in the evening to the 
ship. They met with numerous adventurous Bear 
and Seal hunts. Few incideuts of consequence oc- 
curred for the remainder of the month. We could 
not leave the ship, owing to the state of the ice. The 
men were employed in making the necessary pre- 
parations for sea in sails, rigging, &., and we watched 
with daily increasing intercst and anxiety the progress 
of that thaw which was ultimntely to liberate us from 
our icy prison, 

The summer solstice came, when the sun again 
commenced his southedy course; but it is some 
time after his departure, betore we are able to take 
advantage of what his power has effected—generally 
not until he has made his appearance once morc in the 
region of the Antarctic zonc. ‘Thus we remained in 
listless inactivity, tantalized by the sight of numerous 
flocks of Ducks and Geese flying to and fro to those 
secluded retreats where their eggs are deposited, and 
young brought forth safe from all doring intruders ; 
but cheered by the slow, yet certain destructive power 
that was being wrought on the ico around us, Many 
familiar pinnacles and hummocks that for months we 
had been accustoined to gaze on, gradually diminished, 
ceased to be familiar, and ultimately faded from our 
view. 
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Each officer and man was ordered to have a knap- 
sack containing a change of warm clothing, to meet 
any sudden emergency. All were, therefore, in 
readiness for a hasty departure, should untoward 
circumstances render it necessary. 

On the 30th, the ice had entirely thawéd from the 
ship’s side, and she floated in a dock of nature’s own 
formation. In the evening, the line of the tide guage 
was suddenly drawn out several feet, which was attri- 
butable to some slight movement in the ice; and we 
hailed it with pleasure as the fit, although slight, 
motion that had yet been observed. 

The weather, throughout the entire month of June, 
was very favourable for breaking up the ice. The 
temperature ranged from 17° to 58° F. The latter 
proved, the highest registered during the summer; it 
was on-the &th, and the mean of the month was 36:08. 
Strong winds prevailed from west and south-west, and 
for the few last days of the month, from the north- 
east, which exercised a powerful effect in setting the 
ice in motion at an earlier period than we subsequently 
experienced elsewhere. 


